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Textile Industries. 
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tempts at improvement, 3, 33 ; in 
Bihar and Orissa, 54 ; in Bombay, 
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161. 

Hindus, 41, 47, 53,67, 63, 66, 78, 94. 
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Indian Fieoal Oomminion, 8. 
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12, 21,33,164. 

Indian Sugar Committee, 31. 
Induatrial Illeputcs, need of mfobin- 
ery lor prevention of, 172; number 
and extent of, in India, 172 ; report 
of Committee on, in Bombay, 170- 
172. 
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in India, 30-32 ; and eScete in 
England, 101-106 ; and ruriU life 
in India, 28, 29; and village- 
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clent effects of, in England, 106; 
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movement in England to oounter- 
not effects of, 103-106, 

V Industrial Surveys, 7, 33, 68, 66, 
Industrial Unrest, Beport of tho 
Committee on, in Bengal, 170; 171, 
Industrial Workers, 37, 47, 90,96, 
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, St* alto Tables. 

Industries,' Departments of, 8, 34; 
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importation of, 6, 8; in Bihar and ' 
Orissa, 86. 
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Joint family-system, 13, 14, .16, 41, 
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Jute, 6, 9, 30, 31, 40, 74. 
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Table II in Appendix; hampered 
bij; slow development of coal and 
iron, 6 ; in Bengal, 70, 128. 

St* alto Jute Mills, ' 

Jute mills, composition of labour- 
force in, 69, 74, 87, 132, 133, 143 ; 
conditions in, 132 ; employment of 
women and children in, 133, 136; 
hours of work in, 136; bousing in, 
138; in Howrah, 131; in 24- 
I’arganas, 131; meals in, 137; 
medical aid in, 20, 137; uakure of 
work in, 133, 135; numbers em¬ 
ployed in, 128; proflt! made by, 
136; shift system in, 133, 134; 
wages and methods of payment in, 
133, 136; workers iu, 69, 77, 
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Eunbi^ 60, 66, 
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Provinces, 2j 89. 
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66 . 90. 
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labour and factory, 114, 162; need 
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ioduatrios, 161; probable trend ot 
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India, *.114; proposed, for Arbi- 
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causes d migration of labour fr<»n, 
92 ; causes of retarded tadnstrlal 
derclopmont of, 91 ; death rate In, 
109 ; geographical featores ofi 61, 
62; local supply of labour in, 99; 
populalioo of, 91; princif>al castas 
in. 62. 63 ; priociftal oiganieod 
industries of, 91. 92 ; proportiem of 
dUTcrent oshUm in industries in, 
94,95; Tsblo shovring religion or 
raoo of workers io, 93; typical 
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tries in, 63, 64. 
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m, 1M6. 

Mahsre 4S, 49, 66, 81, 96. 
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Maloney, T., ir»9a. 
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Uodlral Committee, 164. 

Me^lical insi>ecton, 114. 

McUl industry, 70, 7H, 88, 91. 
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FOREWORD 


This is a book de&Jjng wifii ^me of the vital 
problems that are faemg industrialists in "India. It* 
appeals therefore not only to those of the geneAl public 
who are interested in the welfare of tffe working classes 
*but also to managers who control the \^orkers, to legis¬ 
lators who hav^ to consider and pass measures to 
' improve the conditions of labour, and to social workers. 
It should, further, be found useful by students of 
Economic/in the Indian Universities. For a knowledge 
of present-day conditions iif England the author has 
drawn on the experi^ce obtained while serving as an 
investigator under the Board of Trade between 1910 
and 1912 and as a Welfare Officer in the Ministry oJ 
Munfft^ns from 1916 to the end of the war. As for 
the conditions in India, the views and conclusions 
set forth in this book are based on inquiries and obser¬ 
vations conducted personally throughout India during 
the author’s employment as Adviser in the Labour 
Bureau of the Industties Department of the»GovemmeBt 
jof India from July 1920 to December 1922. Extensive 
use has been made of various published official reports 
and of pther standard works on Indian conditions. 




CHAPTER VI 

AMELIOIUTIVE MEASURES 


In preTious chapters I Inive dealt with some of tlio problems 
connected with the rise and (growth of factories in India. I have 
Introductory attempted to shew liow the problems^ vary 

. , from province to province I have also 

endenvpured to describe the main difficidties that oriso in tlie 
attempt tt) impose nfl advanced form of indnatrial organisation on 
a people essentially rural in cliaracter and com])08ed of many 
different heterogeneous elements. In this chapter I proiKiae first 
to give a brief account of tlie course of lalwur legislation in India. 
Further as the State, employers, labour and social agencies are all 
concerned witli these problems 1 shall give an account of the 
stops takei^by each towards the ameliori^tion of the condition of 
the working classes. 

STATE ACTION 

Factories in connection with the textile industries were 
ari!ong the first to be started in India, As in England so also in 
tbi.s country, the State at first did not reoog- 
0 '“'® •'“’y townrd.s the employees in 

such places. Abuses which had been 

prevalent in England at the initiation of the factory movement 
were repeated in India. ChHd labour was exploited and men and 
women were alike made to work excessively long hours. An 
excellent account written by B. L. Hutchins and A. Harrison’ is 
available of the history of factory legislation in England. For 
India there exist two works which deal with the matter in a 
sufiSciently exhaustive manner.I do not therefore propose to 
refer more than briefly to the various Commissions that have been 
appointed whenever the question of the revision of the Factories 
Act arose, as these have been already dealt with by other 

1 A HIMoty of FWtocj LegiaUtton by a L. HatcUnt and A. Harrbm. 

3 Indian factory Low Admlniatiation by A. 0. Clow. Factory ixgialatioB la 
India by J. C. Kydd. 
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writers. I shall content myself with examining the main 
questions round which the subject of legislation has centred and 
tracing the gradual evolution of the laws now in force. Finally 
some suggestions will be made ns to possible legislation in the 
future. 

The main problems with which,legislators in India were at 
first faced related (1) to the restrictions that should be placed on 
the employment of women and children ; (2) the extent of inter¬ 
ference tliat,is justillahle in the conditonsof employm'ent of adult 
labour and ( 3) the prescription of minimujn standards 'for the 
health and safety of the operatives. The methods of enforcing 
the law have also been reviewed from time to time. 

Till within recent times the.se wore the principal subjects 
that came within the inirview of legislation. The growth in tlic 
numbers employed, the necessity of bringing conditions u]) to the 
nxiuirements of international standards, and the roaljzation tliat 
the State owes special ollligations to those who have to earn their 
living by manual toil and who liocauso of tlioir poverty and 
ignorance are themselves incapable of bringing efleetive pre.ssure 
to bear on the Legislature, have all tended to widen very mucli 
the scope of legislation. 


The First Indian Factories Act was passed in 1881 (Act XV 
of 1881 ). Pressure was brought to bear on the Secretary of 


First Indian 
Pactorlos Act 

■88i 


State by questions asked in the House of 
Commons in 1874 and 1875 relating to the 
conditions in Indian factories and in 


conse<iuenoe the Government of Bombay was 
directed to apjwint a Commission' to inquire into the need of 
legislation, llie Act of 1881 wa.s an outcome of the recommenda¬ 


tions of this Commi.ssion and the subsequent deliberations that 
took place. The Act ftdl .short of the recommendations but was 


nevertheless a uscfid starting point. It dealt mainly with the 
problem of child labour. Tlie employment of children was 
prohibited until they renciie<l the age of seven years,' and until 
they were 12 years old* they were uot irermitted to work for more 


1 Bombav factory Commiaioa 1876, 

1 ludlaj Factorlca Act 1881, section 6. 
3 do do 1 . 
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tlian nine houru in any one day, • This in itself is a sufficient 
commentary on the .state of affairs that prevailed before this Act 
was nassed. Children were also to be given one hour's rest 
(exclusive of tlie nine hours work) and four holidays in the 
' nionth.2 There ware no provisions in this Act regarding a 
weekly day of rest or tlie •limitation of the hours of work for 
■ men and women. The not was made applicable tliroughout 
Briti.sh Ipdia to factories^' wliorein not less than one hundred 
persons wore simultaneously emidoyeil am/ w lieroin imwer was used. 
Local Governments \W5rc given the riglit to api«)int Insjwotors of 
Factorie,s and in default of such npiwintmonts the Magistrate of 
the di.strict was to be the inspe'’tor in his district* 

The next Act relating to factorios was iiassed in . 18 y| (Act 
XI of 1891). In the interval there had 
,(jp, lacen much agitation for .1 revision of the 

, Act of 1881. Mr.^ Meade King, one of 

His Majesty’s Insjiector.s of Factorie.s in England had Ijeen sent 
out in 1882 to report on the working of the Indian Factories Act 
A Commission wa.s appointed in 1881 by tiio Hoinbay Government,® 
a small Medicid Committee wins also appointed .at the same time 
to investigate the health of null operntive.s and the Sanitary 
Commissioner was reijuired to inipdre into the sanitary conditions 
of mills and foctoriea The attention of the authorities was onoo 
again directed to the condition of factories in India by a Memo¬ 
randum prepared by Mr. Jones who had hold the [lOSt of Inspector 
of Factories in Bomltay for some considerable time. A Hill wag 
prepared on the basis of some of these recommendations but in 
May 1890 the Home Oovcriiment suggested the appointment of a 
further Commission before thi.s bill wa.s pa.s8ed. A small 
Commission was accordingly appointed by tlie Government of 
India in 1890.* 


1 Indiu gactortai Act ISSl, wctlm 7. 
i do do S. 

3 do do 1 and 2. 

4 do * do metioa 3. 

a Beport nod prooealings of the Uommisiitoa i^ipotatod to ooiuldor tbe* 
Workiog'of Factorfe* le the Bombay Presidency, ISRS. 

6 lodtan Factory Gommiiiioo of IS30 of which Major Leilihifd|;« wm 
the Praident. 
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As a result of these inquiries and also because of the reso¬ 
lutions passed at the Berlin Conference held in 1890, to which the 
British OoTernmont had signified their assent, the Indian Foc^ries 
Act of 1891 came into being. This Act was a distinct advance on 
that of 1881. It was made applicable to all establi-shments using 
power where not loss tljan 50 persons were employed' while local 
Qovernments had the authority to extend its provisions to places 
wliere' not less than 20 jjersons were employed. Children were 
given a much ampler degree of protection. The age limits were 
raised to 9 and 14 respectively" and the houra*of work were limited 
to 7 in any one day and liad to be between the hours of 5 a. m. and 
8 p. m.3 A rest interval of one half-hour’s duration was also 
prescribed if tlie hours of work amounted to six. Bestrictions 
were also placed on the employment of women. They were not to 
work in factories before 5 a. m. or after 8 p. m. except in places 
where a systeni of shifts had been approved by the,Inspector.t 
Their hours were limited to 11 in the day and they enjoyed an 
interval or intervals of rest amounting to at least IJ hours if tlie 
full 11 liours were worked. The hours of work for men were not 
limited but there had to be a .stoppage of work for half lui hour 
between 12 and 2“ and a weekly day of rest was also secured.'* 
Another feature of the Act was the introduction of provisions to secure 
ventilation and cleanliness and to prevent overcrowding in faa(torie.s." 

Trade rivalry between the cotton and jute mills in India and 
tliose in liauoa.shiro and Dundee was largely responsible for the 
appointment in 19uG of a Textile Factories laibour Committee® 
under the Presidency of Commander Sir H. P. Froer-Smitli. The 
r8cominend.atiou by this Committee that the law relating to factories 
needed revision led to the appointment of a large representative 
Commission in 1909 to investigate conditions throughout India." 


1 

Act XI of 1391 sectlooB 

3 ftad 18 

3 

Do 

do 

6 and 9 

3 

Do 

aectioa 

7 

4 

■ Do 

do 

8 

5 

Do 

do 

SA 

6 

Do 

do 

ftB 

7 

Do 

do 

16 


8 TuUle fuctottes Labour CSommUtM ISOS, 

9 Ba|xirt at the ladiaa Factorj Laboui Coomiaaioa 1908 under the preil- 
denev el tbe Uoa'bto Mr. W. X. Uorfnn, I.CA. 
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The subsequent Factories Act of 1911 (Act XII of 1911) was 
largely based ou Dr. T. M Nair’s minute of dissent* to the Majority 

Padorl $ Act of Commission. He reoom- 

1^11 mended the legislative restriction of the hours 

of adult labour. Ilo also opiiesod very strongly 
the recommendation of the majority to create a class of ‘ young 
persons ’. His arguments were sufficiently cogent to prevent tlie 
recognition of any such cla.ss by legislation. ()ther ]x)ints oiTwhioh 
he differed Trom the majority of iiis collojigues related, to proposals 
to raise the hours ofdaboiir for women from 11 to 13 a day/'* and 
to reduce the time allowed for rest. He also strongly objected to 
the proposal to ijormit night work for women in ginning factories 
and supplied many valid objection.'^ to the practice. But while 
ho .succeeded in enforcing his views on the legislature with regard 
to the 11 hours limit for women, ho lost over the rest, interval and 
the night work for womuu in gie.ning facturie.s. Both those matters 
were however adjusted by the Act of 19!f3. 

In brief the Act of 1911 left the age of employment of children 
unaltered, but made the pos.sos.sion of an age ccrtilicatecompulsory.* 
The duration of the hours of work for children also remained 
unchanged, except in textile factorio.s where they were reduced to 
six hours a day.< The now Act made no appreciable difference 
with segaial to the conditions of the oinploymeut of women except 
tliat their rest interval was shortened.'' However for tiie first time 
the hours of .'idult male workers were restricled by law. But tliis 
was only done in the case of textile factories wheic no person was 
allowed to Ire employ ed for more than 12 hours in any one day.* 
Tire provisions restricting the application of the Act to factories 
where 50 or more persomt were employed and giving power to local 
Governments to extend it to places where more than 20 persons 
were employed remained unaltered. The problems relating to 
health and safety were tackled in a much more thorough going 
manner and the local Governments were given tiie power to 
prescribe definite standards in those matters * 

1 Eeport of the Indiaa Factor/ Labour OomtBUtloQ 1^08 8L 

3 £k> * do do 106. 

3 Act XII of 1911 McttooSa 
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The resolutions passed at the first meeting of the International 
Ijnbour Conference under the League of Nations held at 'Washington 
in 1919 compelled once again a revisiop of 
Labour****”"* India was a Member 

Conference 1919 of the League of Nations and had participated 
in the Conference, she was called upon to 
ratify tlio Conventions and Kecommendations passed at that Confer¬ 
ence. *In view of the stage of industrial progre.s8 reached and 
her i)eculiar po.sition as a tropical country tlie ca.se of India received 
special consideration. She was, iiowever, asked to introduce a sixty 
hour week in factories and in mines ; to prohibit the employment 
of women at night ; to raise the minimum age of employment 
to 12 and to enquire into tho jmsibility of granting maternity 
benefits to women industrial workers. 

Tho Act of 1922 (Act No. II of 1922) made it possible for 
India to ratify tlieso Conventions as tar as factories were concerned. 
Factories minimum age of employment was raised 

Act of 1933 to 12 anil tlie upward limit to 15.’ In no 

factories were they allowed to work more than 
6 hours a day.'i A rest interval had to bo given after 4 hours work 
if the entire period of work was of 5j hours duration.’ Tho hours 
of adults were limited to 11 in any one day and to sixty in the 
week* and a rest interval of one hour after six hours work w(*j also 
prescribed.Section 27 of tho Act of 1911 which liad allowed 
women to be worked at night in ginning factories was repealed. 
No woman now may bo employed before 5-30 a. m. or after 7 p. m.‘ 
Another important feature of tho Act was its extensive range. It 
was made applicable to all power factories in which not less than 
20 persons were employed. Local Governments were given the 
right to extend it to factories employing not less than ten persons 
whether power was used or not7 Further, local Governments were 
also given the power of fixing standards of ventilation and artificial 
humidification. In order to enable local Governments to do this 


1 Act 11 of 1932, Kottona 3 and U 

3 „ aectioa U 

* » 13 

* » » 17 

a 1 , „ 13 

l> Act XI' of I9II aeotion 34 m modified 
7 Act U of 1933, Kotlon 3 
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satisfactorily, the OoTernment of India appointed an expert to 
suggest suitable means of regulating atmospheric oonditions witliout 
detriment to the industry. His reiiort, wliieli lias recently been 
pubftsbed,! contains reconimendation.s and projxwed regtilations. 
• It is hoped that local GoTornnienta will Io.se no time in bringing his 
recommendations into forco.^. 

The Wn.shiiigtoii liecoinnicndation that an inqtiiry should be 
instituted into the question of maternity benefits for women was 
Inquiry about “Iso carried out. An inquiry ^’as made and 

submitted to the International 
Iialiour Conference in Geneva in 1981. As 
it was considered desirable Hint a further intensive inquiry should 
be made, two medical women wore employed for the puiqKise in 
the industrial centre.s of ISombay and llongal rcsjiectivcly. The 
report submitted by Dr. llarnos wns published in the Hombay 
Labour Ga|ctte ; the report for IJengal written by Dr. Gurjel has 
also been publi.shed.^ Mo legislative acfion has yet been taken 
on tlicir pro]X)sals. Action cannot however Ixi [loattioncd indefinite¬ 
ly. It is hoped that ultimately legislation will be possible 
securing to women indu.strial workers a definite pcriotl of leave at 
tlie time of child birth and .some [lecuniary help during that poriml. 

Some time will probably elapse before further factory legislation 
is undertaken. Various new problems are however likely to arise 
Probable trend ''*** retpiire solution by legislative 

of future factory enactment. In the first place legislation 
legtslatlon similar to tlie Truck Acts in force in England 

will probably have to be considered in this country. At present 
employers in India claim the power to fine their work¬ 
people, sometimes for trivial offences; they can make large 
deductions from wages for absence and they are entitled to 
withhold wages if the employce.s leave without giving due notice 
or in the event of a .strike Further it is a common practice in some 
centres especially in Bombay, not to pay wages due till atx>ut the 
middle of the suooeediug montli. It is likely tliat in futhre these 
powers will be questioned and may be curtailed. The power to inflict 

1 Act XJI (rf 1911, tectloa 37 (g) a* modiSed 

3 't. Malooflj: lAmUdiflcatioD in Cotton HiUi 

8 D. F. Curjel: WooieQ't labour la Bengal Uuiuitriet, No. 31. «fialletla of 
liprifan Indaetdeo and Labour. 
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fines should be limited and defined and the law should proride that 
in all ordinary oases wages should be paid at the end of each week 
as is at present the practice in the jute mills of Bengal. Tlie 
employment of large numbers of children is a feature both of the 
cotton mills in Bombay and the jute mills in Calcutta It may be 
hoped that in future legislation stricter provisions will be made to 
safeguard the health of child employees. Whole time certifying 
surgediis should be appointed for large industrial centres whose 
duty it ought to be not only to give the neces8.nry age' certificates, 
but also to carry out a medical examination at stated intervals of 
all children below the age of 15. Further, before a child of 15 is 
allowed to become a full-time worker, the CertifyingJiergeon should 
be required to give a certificate stating that he or she is fit to 
undertake such employment. This was one of Dr. Nair’s recom¬ 
mendations but ha.s not yet been put into force. It is also obvious 
that in the case of girls the medical examination of_^fitness for 
employment should bo carried out by medical women. When 
medical women are employed for this purpose they should also be 
charged with the duty of safeguarding the health of women 
generally and of pregnant women in jairticular. They should 
bring to the notice of factory managers anything in the nature of 
the employment which may be specially inimical to the liealth of 
' the women workers. As I have .already stated, the time .cannot 
be long postponed when arrangements will have to be made by the 
State in cooperation with employers to regulate tlio employment 
of women at tlie time of childbirth It may be also sugge.sted that 
in factories in which more than SOO women are employed the 
employer should bo required either to provide a criche for the 
children of these employees or to contribute towards the support 
of a creche in the proximity of his works. The passing of the 
Workmen's Compensation Act will undoubtedly render the treatment 
of aooidents more etfectivo than it ha.s been in the past Legis¬ 
lation should, however, in my opinion enforce the provision of 
ambulands rooms in all factories in which more than 500 persons 
ai* employed and wlmre there is special likelihood of accidents 
causing injury. Separate arrangements should be made for women 
where their number exceeds SOO. TIrese ambulanoe rooms should 
be placed in charge of a man qualified in first aid, who should be 
asaisted by a woman where women are employed. All ambulance 
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rooms sliould 1)6 supervised by tbc Certifying Surgeon of tlie area. 
In small factories there should be first aid appliances with one 
pers»n aT least on the factory staff qualified to deal with them. 
Inquiry into all serious nceidents should bo undertaken by a 
medical man appointed by Government whose eertificato should bo 
sufficient evidence in all compensation cases, lie might well bo 
the Certifying .Surgeon. • 

The •Washington Conventions nnd lieeommendations have been 
r.atified.us far as factories are concerned. It was tTio intention 

that Ihev should lie .applicable also in tho 
Need lor ." . , . ,,,, 

legldatloo for o' nuiies and ipiarnes. J he mines 

other organized legislation th.at has recently licen pn,s.scd will 
Industries , - i i . i - r ■ < 

lie examined later on. In view ot special 

cireum.stanccs a narrower definition of tho term “industrial 
undertaking ” was accepted at tho Washington Conferonco as far ns 
India was iftnccrncd. For other coiintrifti the term included ‘nil 
construction, ir-constriiction and mainteiiarico works, ns nhso all 
tran.sport of pas.scngors or goods by road, rail, .«ca or inland wiifer- 
wriy.’ In short, every form of organized industrial employment, 
widi the exception of agriculture, wn.s c.msidered as falling within 
tlio s.'ope of tlio Wasliington Conventions and Itcconmiciidatioris. 
Although therefore India ha.s carried ont the ohlig.atory portions of 
the Washington Conventions and Recommondr'tioiis th.at wore appli¬ 
cable to licr, legislation will probably lie dciiianded for tlio n]ipli- 
cation of tbe .same principles to the forms of industrial undertaking 
wliich are at present excluded from Indian Icgi.slation. It slioiild 
however bo pointed out tliat there is miicli jireparatory work to bo 
done in India before effective legislation can lie introduced to deal 
adequately with all tlicso different forms of organized employment. 

The conditions of work of .agriciiltiiral workers were considered 
at tlie meeting of the International halwiir Conference held at 
lateraatlonal Geneva in 1921. Tho I'ocommciidations nnd 
Labour Conventions that were jiasscd thebe were 

Coalerence igai intended to secure to agricultural workers tho 

same benefits that had been conferred on indu.strial workers by the 
ratification of the Conventions and Kccommendations drawn up at 
Washihgton. In ^ country like India wheie jieasant holding* 
prevail and where little machinery is used in agriculture, * it does 
not seem to me that the enforcement of tliese recommendations if 
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a matter of urgent importance. Even if India were to ratify them, 
it would lie practically impo-ssible to enforce them and the law 
woultl remain a dead letter. Attempt.s ought to be InacJj to 
educate public opinion and large agricultural employers so that 
what cannot lie done by Icgi.slative enactment may be done’ 
voluntarily. Where the State iS the landowner progres,sive 
. measere.s .diould ho gradually introduced which will serve" ns an ' 
example to other landowners. In a country as vast as, India where 
the m.ajoritjf of agricultural workers are illiterate and incapable 
Uiemselvc.s of recognizing the value of tbe.se reforms or of pre.ssing 
for them, progress will be slow. 

Jiefure passing on to the Mine.s legislation and to the more 
general labour legislation recently enacted I projiose to say a few 
Factory words about the enforcement of the logis- 

Inspection h'dion relating to factories. Although the 

Act of LSSl had given local Governments tlic 
Jiower to appoint factory insjiectors, as late as Iflri.S the svstem of 
factory in.spoction was stated, except at a few eentro.=, to have 
proved a failure. The cau.se of the failure was undoubtedly tlie 
small number of fulltime inspectors ajijiointed. At that date 
there were only six for the whole of India. The in.spection 
of factories was largely in the bands of i\r officin in.speclors ‘who bad 
neither the time nor the speei.al knowledge necessary for theVork.’i 
Tho Labour Commi.ssion of IdOS accordingly recommended that 
there .should bo at least one full-time inspector for each province 
and that in Bombay there should in addition ho fourwhole-time 
inspectors and that Bengal and Assam should together have two 
insfiectors was recommended, 


Insfieclions 


Year 

Once 

Twice 

Tbricu 

More th»n 
three ttmee 

Total 

Not 

luspectod 

(•rAiitl 

Total 

> 1917 

> 1918 
• 1919 
« 1920 

1315 
‘ ir.02 
18a39 
1576 

551 

327 

416 

633 

273 

115 

225 

250 

423 

233 

160 

2485 

2367 

2713 

2628 

756 

951 

810 

1098 

• 

3241 

3318 

3523 

3726 


1 Iteport. of tlw tnduii Factory fjibour Commiasion 190S page «« 

2 Annual Report of the Working of tire Indian Fattories Act for 1919 

Statement VII. ' 

3 Annual Report of the Working of the Indian Factories Act for 1920, 
Statement VII, 
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Since tlie ilnto of tliis r(']>uit tlero li.'i'* U'cn a considerablo 
addition (o Ilie factory in.-.|icctin>r (‘tali'. The jiositioii is however 
not jot J)y .any means s.'itisfactory. From tlie tabular .statement 
(on jircvious iMgo) it will ho .soon tliat laryo numbors of factories 
arc not insjwcted each year and that the ywoat majority are not 
inspected more than onco. A‘’t 11 of 1922 has bronght a very 
mucli lary'or nnmtior of factories wilhill tlie .scope of tlie Factories 
Act. UalciS tlie .stall' is incre.aseil correspondiiittly the Act will 
lie larftfly a dead letter. * 

When the stalTls iicinj; incre iscd iviimon insjiectors should l>o 
aiipointed in encli ]irovince. Alihouyh in 1920 there wore 18.1,922 
women and 11,9.33 yirls employed in fu’lorie.sno wom.an 
insjiector had licen ap)ioiiited. In answer to a iiucstion in tlio 
IiOydslativo Asscmhly it was annoiin.od that the Central I’rovinocs 
Governmont wore ooiisiderini.' sneh an apiiolntnienl, hut apjinrently 
no other Government had then roaohod th^t .st.apo. The recent pnhli- 
cilion ' Women in the Factory ' hy His .Majesty's Prir.ci])al l/ndy 
lii'iiector of Fact..lies t elves .ahnnd int proof of the utility of sueli 
apliointments, and will set por-o;is interc.sled " wondering" to nso 
tlie words of Viscount Cave in the imrodnclioii, “why the woman 
wo' kcr ha.s for .so lony; liecn priidyod the help which only a woman 
can Kive."-’ 

llfit not only i.s it necessary to cslahli.'li an efliciont system 
of factory in.siicction, nicmlHTs of the International Ijilsjnr OrKan- 
i/..ati(>n‘ were r.-i.aaiimendcd hy l.ho meotinit 

Industrial Health Internatiomd Lahonr (.'onfcrenco at 

Service . ... 

Waslnnyton* U) ostahli'ii m addition a 

Government service especially eliargcd with the duty of safo- 
(tuarding the lioaitli of t!io worker.s.*' The need of such a 
Service is e.spccially urgent in Indi.a. Dr. Mair, a member of tbo 
Indian Factory Labour Commission, gave it as his opinion that 
the instability of mill laltour wa.s duo to “ the phy.sic.d breakdown 
of the labourer which unfits liim for any funlier mill work.t” 
Additional evidence shewing the e-vliamsting nature of the work 

I AnnuaHleport on tlio Worlongof the lii'liaa l■■sctorie^ Act lor 1920 page 17 

3 Women in the Factory by Dame Adeiaide Mary Anderson. • 

3 Op. cdt. page V|I. 

4 International Labour Cmiterence 1919, lieoommendaUoo oonr^taing tbe 
eetahliihment of OoTernment Health Bcrticea. 

5 Indian Factory Lsbooi Cammlaiioo 1903, page 89. 
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in cotton wills wns given by Mr. Bazanji Dadablmy (now Sir 
Bazanji Dadabboy) who was then Manager of tbe Empress Mills, 
Nagpur, llo furnisbed a tabular statement shewing the atttndjnco 
of workpeople in Soptornl)er 190.5, May 1907 and October 1907.1 
From this .statement it is evident that on an average only little 
over 30 per cent of tho men, 21 per sent of the women and about 
55 per cent of the chihlren were never absent during the entire 
month. Approximately 15 per cent of each class pf„ workers 
worked less liiinn half the month. To cover absentee.s Mr. Bazanji 
had to engage 10 per cent extra hands. Be,sides this bad time¬ 
keeping the managojiicnt wore faced with a large labour turnover. 
To maintain a stalf of approximately 5000 svorkors tho same 
number had to bo engaged during tlie year.- 

This largo labour turnover is a feature of many mills in 
different parts of India. Data supplied to the Factory Labour 
Commission showed that i.n mills in Bombay, Nagpur iwd .M.adrns 
all tho workers changed on an average onco in 18 month.s.-' 
Dr. Nair attributed thi.s largo exodu.s from tho faotorio.s to tho 
strong desire of tho operatives to return homo as .soon a.s they fell 
sick.t 

The importance of tho health of tho workers In relation to in¬ 
dustrial dovolopmont was emphasized by tho Sanitary (loinmissioncr 
with tho Government of India in a paper that ho contrtbuted 
on tho .subject to tho Indian Industrial Commission 19I6-1918.a 
llo drew attention to tho neco.saity of the appointment of health 
experts a.s inspectors under tho Aot. There is abundant ovidonco 
of tho groat need for doing everything possible to safeguard the 
health of industrial workers. A beginning has been made in some 
provinces by tho npjmintment of the Directors of Piiblio Health as 
ex-officio Iimpoctors of Factories, but undoubtedly much still remains 
to bo ilone. INhon an industrial medical service is created room 
should be found in it for tho appointment of medical womoa The 
fact that women find it particularly difficult to adapt themselves 

1 luillan factory Labour ComniLsIon 190S Vol. 11 Evidence page 381 

3 do. do. do. do do. do. page 367 

• 3 da da da do. Vol I. page 88 

4 Op. cit. Vol. I page 8S ^ 

5 K«port of Indian (ndmtrial Oommi«»(on Idl6>ldl8 Appendix L page 469 
entitled “ludutitrinl DoTelopmcnt and Pablio Health'* hj Major Ncrmaa 
White. 
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to the strain of factory life is eviilent from the time-keeping returns 
supplied by -Mr. Bas.inji. Tliey have not the same physique as 
men anil as tiiey seek work in factories only because of proatj 
pecuniary need, the necessity of safeguarding their health is 
extremely important. 

These suggestions relating to inspection and tlio provision of 
medical aid for industrial workers are also applicable to workers in 
mines. I .shall now examine how far tlioir 
Mine* Leglalatlon health and welfare has l.>een sajegnarded by 
• rales and regnlation.s. In 1001 the first 
Indian Mine.s Act was pa.sscd and insjicctor.s were appointed. 
Within comparatively recent times there has been a rapid 
development of mining in India. The Washington meeting 
of the International Labour Conference directed the attention 
of the (lovernment of India to the condition.s of employment in 
mines. 4 Convention wa.s pa.ssed recommending that a sixty 
hour week should bo introilueod in ’Indian mines and that 
children under 12 years of ago should not 1 hi employed. The 
Conference further suggested that for underground work a tifty- 
four hours week for adults should Iw considered In view of those 
recommendations and also because of the large mnnlrors employed 
the Government of India felt themselves cmniiclled to revise the 
Indian Minos Act. A bill for thi.s pnrpo.so was introduced in’ 
September 1922 and passed early in 1923. The chief features of 
tlio new law arc the limitf^tion of the hours to sixty in any one 
week for workers alxive ground and to ,'i l for underground workers. 
No week is to consist of more than six day.s.* further no child is 
to be allowed to work in a mine* and a child is defined as a jicrson 
under the ago of 13 years.* Boys and girls over that ago are, 
allowed to work the same liour.s a.s adults. No definite limitation 
has yet been placed on the emiiloyment of women. Tliis latter 
point raised considerable discus.sion in the Ijcgislature. Mr. Joslii, 
the nominated Labour Member, urged that women should be 
prohibited from working underground. He did not succeed in 
oarrying this point The Government were in sympathy with the 

1 £111 to amand^ aad coaMlIdata tho law rolatiog to tb« rogalatlon and 
Inapectlao ot miaet. Seotloo 23. 

i „ » »«. 

8 „ „ 3. 
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proposed rofonn but urged tliat practical considerations precluded 
tbom from taking immediate action. According to the latest 
returns available no le,s.s tb.an 57,403 women were emplpyed in 
1921 below ground.' It would cause .severe dislocation if wi^iout 
warning they were probibited from continuing to do so. It wa.s felt ' 
too tliat the prohibition of tbe cnjploymcnt of cbildrcn below 
ground woidd have an indirect effect in preventing sucb largo 
nuitd)er.r of women from going underground. Tlie Act bowever 
crnjiowors tljQ Government by executive order to prohibit the 
omploymont of women imdorground and tlie» .siroke.smen of the 
Government in the Dcgislaturo undertook to consult the Provincial 
Governments and public opinion with a view to promulgating 
suitable orders. 

Conditions of omploymont in mines are regulated not only by 
tlie Mine.s Acta in Ibrce but also by the appointment of Mines 
Board of Health who.so duty it ii to look 
Health^**''*** ** of f*'® labour force. Por tliO 

coaUiclds in Bihar and Orissa a mining and 
settlement Act was pn.s.sod in 1920-. This Act empowered tlie 
formation of a Mines Board of lle.alth and the creation of a .Mining 
Settlomonl Fund. It also gave the Board the power to compel 
owners of mines within the mining settlement area to provide 
‘■house-accommodation, water-supply, sanitary arrangementi!’ and 
medical assistance.® The rule.s under this Act have yet to bo fully 
enforced, but it is hoped that when the regulation.^ have effect 
there will ho considerable improvement in the condition.s of health 
in the coalfield.s. The present writer m.ide a spoci.il investigation 
into thciso conditions in 1920 and 1921 and was convinced that 
,tho efficiency and output of the miners would greatly improve if all 
owners devoted the .same attention to the health and comfort of their 
workers ns some of the more enlightened among them do at present. 

The severe and fatal accidents to which men and women are 
exposed in the course of their industrial employment have made 
Workmen'i countries grant some meaaurc.s 

compeawtloii of protection to workers, by ensuring to them 
in such oasett pecimiary compensation for ■ 

——-.-'- 

l Report of Chief luspeotor of Mlnee for 1921 page 37. 

3 and 3 ’ilM BIhu and Oriaaa Mining SettlcmenU Act 1930 (Bihar and 
' OriaaAct lVotl930) 
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their lo•s^• of actual wajre^ and earning capacity. In England 
worklicoplo'had received a certnin degi'eo of prelection under the 
Eric^orf Act of 1878. They had al-^o the right after 1880 to taka 
action against the einphner under the Emi)h),vcrs’ Liability Act. 
Worknten’s Conijieiisatlon Acts were passed in 18;17 and 1900. 
The Act of 19o6 consolidated the previous hgisl.ation. In Indi.a 
progress h.a.s iK'cn considerably slower. As far Kack a.s 188-1 
Workers, iiv Boinliay asked that a man who sustained .serious 
injuriiis should Iks given full wages during the i*riod of dhs- 
ablenicnt and lhat*"in I'a-o of his Unng luaiincd for life suilablo 
provision ha! inndc for his livelihood."! Although a certain 
ninnU‘r of enlightened cmiihoers in-titnlcd a system of eoin])en.s- 
ation for tlieir workj'Cople tlio iiractieo was by no means general. 
I.egislation to ciiforee minimum jsi'ments in n'siH'et, of accidents 
was infrodnreil in 1922 and pa^-cd early in 1923. I’rior to thi.s 
Act a woidimnn hail thi> right ti' sue an {mphoer under tne Fatal 
Accidents Act of 18.7.7 in tfa* case of ileath arising from an 
accident, but this .\c( was seldom inv.iked. Fnrl.l.er with regard 
to the general i|ue'tiou of Eni]ihiyors' l.iahility the ]iositi(m in 
India w.as vague, 

TiiO Workmen's Compen.sation Bill was drawn ii]i with a view 
both to make clearer the employers’ li.ahility .should a yvorkuinn 

“ decide to sue hi.s cmiiloyer in a Civil Court 

Workmen'* footnote,- and to ilevi.so a simple, and 

Compensation , , - . 

Bill easy method of -securing payment to workers 

of eompeii.sation yvitl.ont the inattor neee.'i- 
anrily Iwiiig taken into (.'ourt. The legislation was admittedly 
e.xpcrimont.il. Very few data were available avith reg.ard to 
industrial accidents and employer.s are faced with ri.ska whieli it ig' 
difficult to compute. The nccepl.mee of the jirinciido that workers 
are entitled to comiicnsation for injury by accident is however a 
gre.at step in advance, The Bill had naturally to be limited in its 
applicability. All tvorkors in factories rvliicli e,ome undevtlie scope 

1 Rej>ortof Commission to consider Working of Factories in the Bombay 
IVeeidenej page 

2 Ttie KtnpJoyers’ Liability proriwona of the Bill were drop[>o<i by CJovcra* 

meat during tbu of iU paacige through ibc Legislature. Tlie Act is now 

confined only to Workmen’s Compensation on the analogy of tlio Koglisb Act of 
1906. The position in India with regard to amployen* IlaWUiJr under tba 
Common continues to remain uncertain. 
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of Act II of 1922 are entitled to benefit, as also workers in mines. 
Other classes of beneficiaries are transport workers such as railway 
and tramway inoii, and certain classes of workers on ships trad dock 
labourers Within certain limitations men employed in the building 
trades, ns also telegraph and telephone linesmen ; underground 
sewage workers and momkrs of fire-brigades complete the list. 

The scale of compensation is based on the average wages of 
wliioli the worker was in receipt before the accident In the case 
of a fatal injary tlio dependants of adults are entitled to. much 
heavier compensation than the dependants of Ainors as in the one 
ease the death of tiie breadwinner has to lie compensated for, while 
in tlio latter the wages earned were only an addition to the family 
wages. Thus the compensation for an adult who is killed is the 
equivalent of 30 months wages subject to a maximum of lis. 2,.';00, 
while in the case of a minor only lbs. 200 has to bo paid. Whether 
this will in any way tend (jo cause dangerous work to bo put in the 
hands of minors will have to lx; carefully watched. In tlio case of 
complete disablement minors get compensation for twice ns long a 
period as adults. In tlie ca.se of temporary injuries adults receive 
ludf-wagos and minors two-tliirds. 

If this measure is to bo. successful and to bring to the worker 
all the advantages it is intended to secure, the inquiry into acoi- 
donts that occur will have to be done both rapidly and by a mbdioal 
man who is capable of forming an estimate of the probable 
oonsoquonoos of the accident to the worker. Not only will 
employers have to protect tliem.sclvos by engaging medical men to 
attend to such oa.se.s, tlio State will have to seo tliat the worker 
has also tho benefit of an impartial and well qualified judge. In 
recent reports of tho Inspectors of Factories for Bengal' and Bihar 
and Oriasa- statements are made that owing to the lack of 
regular inspection accidents are not always reported, especially by 
factories in outlying areas. Tho former adds that “ .as there were 
only two inspectors at work during tlic greater part of the year, 
many of tho accidents could not be inquired into until some time 
after their occurrence”. Such delay where cases of compensation 
are involved may possibly prove fatal to the workman’s success in 

1 Annual Be|>ort o( thu Working of tho Fuctorios Act In Rougal in 1921 pp. 6 A 7. 

9 • Do. Do. Bihar and OtUn in 

'• 1931 page 4, 
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mniiitiiining liis cuae. It nceins to the jiresent wTitcr that iti onler 
to secure a ’fair anti liani’imious workiiiR of the now law tho 
exammntion into cases of .icoitlonts shoiihi Iw iMitriistctl to certify¬ 
ing surgeons whose niiialiets shtmlil Is; increased for tliia j)uri.>ose. 

Another measure which Government is pledged to introduce is 
a bill for the registration of'IVole Unions. In a sjteech delivered 
by llis Kxcelleucv the Viceroy on the 3rd 
L^fleutloi* for i^eptcmU r 1921 he stated tl.at “ tho tecont 
Trade Uaton* Industrial unrest hail Is'en accon»]ianied by a 

•growth in the numlKW of Trade Unions and 
that tho (jucstion of giving adeiiuate protection ami legal status to 
the.se Unions which are genuine lalsnir organir.'ilions is at Jirtiscnt 
under consideration”.t Alsiut the same time the. Government of 
India published a circular letter givine their own provisional views 
regarding the terms of the jiropo.seii legi.slation and inviting 
criticism a nil suggestions. From the re]dies submitted by public 
Ixidies and as.six-iations that have Is'cn published in the proas, it 
wotdd apjxiar th.at there is considerable diversity of opinion as to 
whether all Union.s shoidd lit eoniis'lled to register and whether 
the immunity from civil suits conferred on Unions in England by 
the. Act of 1906 should be e.xtended to Unions in India. Many 
em]iioyers' associations have al-n objected very strongly to the 
privilefo of ]iea(a!ful picketing that has lieen conferred by legis 
lation in Britain. 

The bill has not yet Wn introduced, doubtless because of tho 
many difficult problems that have to l>e deeideiL The Trade 
Union movement Ls .still at an initial stage in this couniry. There 
lia.s been, if anything, a retrogre.ssion in thi.s rc.siiect during tho 
ln.st two years for, with falling )irice,s, workers have not the same 
incentive as they had in 1919 and 1920 to combine to .secure higher 
wages. On the other hand, employers in certain centres .sucli as 
Ahmedabad are endeavouring to reduce wage,H. In short, laUjur is 
still largely unorganized and it' instability coupled with illiteracy 
makes combination difficult to .achieve. There arc in exi.stence a 
certain numiter of Trade Unions and then; is an Annual Trade 
Union Congress with which I ]iroj>ose to de.il in a subseipient^ 
section. It is sufficient here to loint out that the .standard that 


1 Speech detivered on the 3rd deptember 1321 ia inaugaratiag 2te decood 
SewioD at the Council ol State end LagtslatiTe AiKmbly. 
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will be laid down when legislation is taken up should be of 
considerable assistance botli to oxistiiig Unions ami to tliose tlint will 
ultimately Iw formed, and should also help to gain the cenfiilence 
of employers. It may perliaps lie to the ultimate advantage of 
labour if legislation on tlie .siibjeot of Unions is deferred until a fairly 
largo mimtier of strong and genuine Unions are in active function. 

The Viceroy, in the sjieech to wliioii reference has just been 
made,'added that “the Government were also carefnjly,.studying 

I tlie question of arbitration and conciliation.” 

Arbitration and ,, i - i .• i \ , 

Conciliation n" legislation ha.s yet been 

undertaken by the Central Government, but 
two important Cominittce.s have examined tlie qiie.stion in Bengal 
and Bombay resjidctively and have made certain recommendation.s. 
The Bengal report was issued in I921I while that for Bombay 
appeared in Ajiril IsaS.J Tlie Bengal Committee found itself 
hampered by lack of definite information ndating to jJie Latxmr 
movement. This wa.s due to the fact that no Lalionr Office existed 
for the piirjiose of collecting data. This defect Las since been 
remedied. In Bombay a Lalionr Office had been started in April 
1921, a year prior to the report of the Committee. There can lie 
little doubt that if the lalionr jiroblem is to lie studied .«cicntiticall v 
Babonr Offices should lie organised in all the provinces, and these 
should be in charge of such persons as have had c.xjieriiSice in 
dealing with lalwiir matters, and are capable of inspiring conlidonco 
among the employees as well as among the empdoyers. In each 
office there should lie a department in charge of a woman official to 
deal with all matters in which women are primarily concerned. 
No such apiiointmcnts have yet licen made, a surjirising fact in a 
country like India, where women are loath to discuss either their 
maladies or indu.strial difficulties with men. There are however 
four lady investigators attached to the Bombay Jiabour Office. 

The recommendations of the Committees for Bengal and 
Bombay with regard to the machinery for settling disputes differ 

R* ort* of Bob al points. In my view 

aod Bombay the method of settlement suggested by the 

Comroitteoa Bengal Committee is more likely to prove 

I Report of tho OouimitU.'t' on lodufttrial Cnri'St in Uongjii ia 1931. 

9 Rcpor^ of tbti loduitTiAl Ditparea OooQmitt«e, April 1933. PublUbed in 
Bomboy Labour Gaeette. 
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beneficial to tlie working people. Taking into conaiileration tlie 
unorganiieti' state of labour, they reconiiueml the formation of 
Work-s (Jouimittccs in imliviiliial works to deal witli gricTancea ns 
they arise and liefore the wc i]«)ns of tlie strike or lockout hnvo 
been resorted to. Where a strike or liKikout Iia.s however taken 
plac«! they recoimnciid tliat a.Oohcilintioii .should deal with 

the matter, if a.skeil to do so by one or other of tlie parties eoncorned 
in tlio iiidusjtrial dispute. In the ca.se of a public utility sRrvicc, 
the Government may of its own motion invoke the ai<i of such a 
Court. The memlroits of the Court are to 1» selected from “ a 
Conciliation Ikiard or panel consisting of aliont twenty members 
to bo appointed by Government and to include, a due proportion 
of all classes of the orjmmunity both Kuropcaii and Imlinn, and 
represruitatives of both capital and labour".' The menilaTS selected 
are to Ire “entirely unconnueted with the di.spute.” Jiul while 
much .stre.S| is laid on the utility of Works Committee.- in the 
prevention of .strikes in the lleiig.-.l report, the Homlmy report gives 
them but faint praise, l■'ur1.hor the Court for the .Settlcinont of 
disputes, iuste.ad of consisting of impartial members a.s in iiengal, is 
to be made up in Bombay of 

(a) a cliairman selected by tlie members of the Court, from a 
panel maintained in the (adiour Otfioe ; 

(b) three momlwrs reiiresenting the emidoyersin the industry 
concerned ; 

(c) three members representing the operatives in the industry 
concerned.- 

The po.sition of the (diairman is hardly likely to Isi an enviable 
one, nor is bis easting vote likely to find mueli favour with the 
side against wliicli it is ii-ed. When a strike Lakes place in a 
public utility service the (.'ommittee reomirnend that there should 
be in addition ‘‘three representatives of the general public." 

The Government of Bengal have alrcasly taken action on the 
recoiuinendations of their Committee. Panels of memlrers have 
been constituted and on the only ocsvision when the voluntary 
machinery recommended by the Committee was utilized it proved 
entirely sucoassful. The Government of Bombay have not yet how¬ 
ever taken activj .st(^ps to give elTi'et to the suggestions of their 

1 Ikport on Industrial Unrtat in Bengal 1921 page 7 » 

2 Kepfve o( Industrial Disputes Oonnnl**ce ppges 26 4b 29 
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Provincial Oomniittee. In answer to a question asked in the 
Ijcgislntive (Council tlie reply was given that “ the suggestions had 
been considered by Governincnt, pariicularly in regard to courts 
of inquiry and courts of conciliation. Details were being worked 
out and as soon as Government was satisfied on these [loints ' 
legislation would Im' introduoed as' early as possible after the 
•sanetioji of the Government of India bad been obtained ”! 

Tile number .-ind extent of industrial disputes li:id greatly 
incre.'ised in. India in 1920 and 1921.- In the .spring of 1922 
there was a very importfmt strike oti the East 
dliputei‘* Indian Railway which caused great damage 

not only to public revenue a.s the railway is 
State property, but to the commerce and industries of the country. 
There was a comparative lull in tlio situation after April 1922, 
but signs arc apparent that the elforts now being made by em¬ 
ployers to reduce wages will again bring about seriouSj industrial 
strife. In the absence of proper Trade Unions strikes in India 
are brought alwut either by le.ader.s wlio come into prominence at 
the time or by comniitteos of employees apimintod w! hoc. There 
i.s, generally .speaking, no permanent strike fund. Whatever the 
merits of the dispute may be, there is no doulit that a prolonged 
strike causoa gr.ivc sulibring to the industrial workers all'ected 
and lofis to the indu.stry itself, tesides inflicting much yublie 
inconvenience. These evils are accentuated in the case of a strike 
in a public utility service. 

.Mo.-t industrial countries have adopted machinery, cither 
voluntary or compulsory, to prevent and to mitigate the evils of 
industrial stritb, especially in industries connected with important 
public utilitio.s. It is desirable that measures in this direction 
should not lie further delayed in India. Every largo .strike 
operates a,s a factor against the bannouious flow of labour into 
industries. In a country like India, where Labour is highly 
unstable, travels long diatance.s, and is scarce whenever there is 
plentiful agricultural employment, it is important that, in the 
general interests of the country, industrial strife should be 
minimised as for as imsiblo. It is not possible, within the limits 


I Bombay Isibour Uiuatte March 1933 page 24. ' 

3 For fuller inforDtttion pleAse r«f«r to the isinet of the Journal of Indian 
• Indostriea and Labour 193U33a 
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of this book, to discuss the various forms of machinery for oonoili- 
ation nnd arbitration tiiat will bt> approjiriato in this country. 

Til# problem relating to ‘ breach of contract ’ exists in a more 
acute form in India j)erhap.s than in any other country. This is 
Workmen's exinune poverty of the working 

Breach clnsses»who, in return for small advances of 

of Contract money, are willing to jiledgi' themselves 

to work for^hmg jieriods, while they are i|uite imfaiiiilinr with the 
conditions under which the work has to 1»' done, tin the other 
hand for many fornit of organized industry atul particularly for 
large public works, laliour ha.s to U> iiujiorle'd from long distances 
nnd often at consiilerable exi'Cnse t,o the employer who is naturally 
anxious to secure for a definite jieriod the service.s of the men so 
obtained. Anotl or fact which renders this problem more serious 
is the method of the recruitment of labour. .Managers of mines, 
tea-garden# and even of factories engage their workers in large 
inea.snrc through contractors, i'reipicnlly the entire management 
of the labour so eng igeil is left in the haiid.s of the contractor who 
not only draw.s the wage.s of the gang of workmen he supplies, but 
suiiervisos their work. In some cn.ses he even draws their sick pay 
aiid gets a certain allow’ance w'ith which to jirovido housing for the 
workers. 

i'kich a system is undoubtedly oiicn to grave abuse. Some of 
the abuses came to light in the recent imiuiry into the conditions 
of employment of tea-gardens in Assam, in that report a short 
account is also given of the history of Act XllI of 1859 and its 
subsequent modification hy Act XII ot 1920' In addition a short 
account is given ot tea-garden labour legislation for A.ssam from 
1906 onwards.‘-i 

According to the law as it now stands, workmen who have 
accepted a monetary advance and signed a contract arc liable, on 
leaving the work without valid excuse, not only to civil damages 
but to fine and imprisonment as for a criminal offence. It is 
contended that a measure like this is repugnant to alf modem 
ideas and does more injury than good to the cau.se of harmonious 
relations iJetween employers and employees and the general advanoj 
of indu.stry in the country. There has been considerable agitation 

1 Report of the Awiio Llbaur loquir.r Committee Iii3l-2S page 7S. 

2 Op. dt. page 102. 
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on t]ie% lines in India in recent times and, ns has already been 
stated, the Government of India felt compelled in 1920 to pass 
an amending Act considerably modifying the law in fiivonr of 
workmen. The Assam Committee have now pronounced against 
even the amended Act. TIk! objections in principle to the law are 
so wgent. that in the course of a recent di.«cus,don on the subject 
in the Indian liCgialature, Government underf.wk to n’lmal the 
law n.s''n general measure witli effect from 1926, leaving it open to 
I’rovineial Ijogislaturcs to pa.s3 enactments of local and temiwrary 
application should necessity arise. ‘ 

besides passing Icgi.slation to enforce certain minimum 
8tandnrd.s, the Government of India does much to cjicourago the 
voluntary provision of welfare work in mills 
pro^agiBda work factories. Works Committees, for 

instance, have boon start.ed in Government 
factories, and employers have been encouraged to d/r likewise. 
The Industries Department both centrally and locally, tijrough 
moans of its publications, is endeavouring to bring about an 
oulightoued public opinion with regard to the treatment of industrial 
workers. In these various ways tlie State intervenes with a view 
to bringing about an improvement in the conditions of employment. 
It is not sufficient, however, for tlio State to look to the 
welfare of employees merely in connection with their work. " In a 
country ns backward in so many ways as India, the State has many 
further duties thrown upon it with regard to what is known 
generally ns ‘ extra-mural ’ welfare. 

Tlio inferior i)hysique of the (leople and the. terrible ravages 
caused by epidemics make the provision of medical aid an urgent 
necessity in India. Industrialisation will 
medical aid inevitably be retarded so long a.s extensive 

work is not undertaken in this direction. It 
has been stated that the vast majority of the people in India die 
without having received any medical aid whatever during the 
course of their lives. In this way the labour supply is not merely 
lessened, but the survivors of the dreadful epidemics are frequently 
so seriou-sly debilitated that their effioiency and earning capacity 
ore gravely impaired. The State therefore needs to take in hand 
measures to improve the health of the general population. Special 
problems arise in an acute form when vast numbers are congregated 
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together in towns nmi cities. Tlie re<juireiuent.s of this class of 
workers shoold receive siiecial consideration. 

Thgre are at present a Public Health Commissioner attached 
to the Central Government and Directors of Public Health attached 
to each Provincial Government. The latter 
Public Healtb .,j.p directly concerned with tlie particu- 
lar diflicnlties connected with tlie licaltli 
administjakion in tlieir own provinces. Attention lias already been 
drawn to the fact that they can render invaluable a-stistance and 
advice with regard to the health of factory oisimtives. Directors 
of Public Health have lieen given, in most province.s, the powers 
of factory in.spectors. It may Ix) noted in this connection that 
there is room in India for extensive research regarding the causation 
and spread of epidemics such as malaria, jilaguo and hookworm 
which art'ect very seriously the efficiency ami stability of labour 
in organi.s%l industries. A beginning in this resjHuit has in fact been 
made in some Provinces, for inst.ance by the .Madras Government 
in cooperation with the Hockfeller Poiindation. It is not possible 
for individual employers to take elfective measuros for the study 
of these matters, though possibly much could be done by largo 
employers’ .a.ssociations. It is ini]iortant however that the Mtato 
should realise its obligations in this respect, esiiecially in view of 
the vital iiulmstrial interc.sts concerned. Hirailarly there can be 
little doubt tl.at the poor physicpie and limited energy of tho 
indu.stri.al worker in India are largely the result of hi.s dietary. 
It is true that the fotsi consumed by the labouring classes is 
regulated by the limitation of his wages ami also by the limitations 
imposed by caste rule.s. But even within these limits it is probnblo 
that much improvement could be effected by a Isilter choice of 
dietary. Also, whereas in the villages the worker can at least 
procure pure and wholesome articles of forsl, in the towms he has 
often to consume stale and adulterated foodstuffs. Much can bo 
done by the State and local authorities not merely by facilitating 
the provision of good food but by research and propaganda with 
regard to suitable articles of dietary. 

The majority of industrial workers are not only poor and 

illiterate, but alsp very ignorant ns to how to manage tlieir affairs 

_ when tliey become denizens of a large city. 

Co^tperative . r n 

Store* fo many instances tliey tall an easy prey 
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either to tlic money lender or to tlie man from whom they buy their 
daily provisions. Many of them are eonsoquently henvily indebted 
either because they have taken loans at an exorbitant rate ofjntorest 
or because thay have taken gixsls on credit and have in consequence 
been debited with an amount much in excess of the value of the 
goods, 'file practice already adverted«to which obtains in industrial 
centres such as Bombay of j)aying wages con.siderably in arrears, 
aggrai^tes this evil. Some iKuievolent employers have started shops 
of their owndn order partially at lea.st to remedy this evil, but there 
are obvious objections to this course, from the jioint of view of 
employers as well as employed. 

Though much has lieen done to help the agricultural worker 
by moans of co-operative s(H)iptie.s, the needs of the industrial workers 
have not yet b(!eu met to anything like the same extent. The 
problem is naturally a much more difficult one. The .success of 
(Voixuative Societies is largely de[)emhuit on mutual, knowledge 
and mutual tnist. Amid.st a heterogfuieous and unstable factory 
population both the.se assets are hard to obtain, Em])loyers could, 
however, give considerable assistance and have, in some instanec.s, 
done sft Social agencies such ns the Sorv.mts of India Siwit-ty and 
the Social Service Ijcague in Bombay have organized societies for 
the benefit of mill hands, but only the fringe of the problem has 
yet been toncheil. There is need for societies for the supixy on 
reasonable terms of the daily rdpiisites and there i.s also need for 
thrift societies which woubl encourage workers to save against 
sickness, unemployment or the expenses of a journey home. 

The provision of education is necessarily a largo subject and in 
its wider aspects does not fall within the scope of this book. The 
Provlfion ol illiteracy however of the industrial cln.s.scs 

Bducatlon renders some educational measures an urgent 

necessity. The raising of the ago of the employment of children from 
9 to 12 by the Act of 1922 at la.st makes it feasible to devise methorls 
that will secure for them a modicum of education before they start 
industrial work. The fact that they will be only allowed to work 
halftime till the age of fifteen also makes it possible for them to 
pontinuo their education, even after they have entered factories. 
The provision of adult education is also an imperative need. . Not 
until all factory employees have opixirtunities for education can 
much be hoped for iu the way of industrial advance. 
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Recognition of the nccil of oilucntiun lins slrcady made tlio 
various provinces pass Acts dealing witli comimlsory primary edu- 
catio« oH permissive lines. In all the Acts tlie ]>rincip!o of loeal 
option ha.s been ndcjjited. The initiative is left with the looal 
authorities wliomay .siihmit solionios for t!ie introduction of compul¬ 
sory education within the areas they control rfn])provcd they aro 
jienuittod to levy .-idditional t^-.-vation to meet the ncqpssary 
oxpenditiTro! Witli tlie exception of Bihar and Orissa, tho Punjab 
and Bengal Acts, girls are included ns well as tnyys. The Central 
Provinces Act ni.iy Is' made applievible to girls, Tho ago limit i.s 
generally la-tween 0 and U, hnt in the Central Provinces tlie upjior 
limit is as high as i t, rvhilo in .Madras the matter is dealt with 
•specilically in the ea.se of e.acli loeal area ami no general age limit 
is enforced throiiglioul tho lu'ovinee. 

The greater numlK-r of tho provinees are liampcred in their 
elTorts to iiTtroduee compnlsion hy lack ot' funds and of trained 
teacliors. .Much could be a<-liieve l if In industrial area.s employers 
conhl he induced to lie.ar .a suh-t.antial tiortion of the cost of such 
seheinc.s. If at the same time the schools were ulilizeil in tho 
evenings for the edimation of adults tlie employers woidd reap ii 
iloulile advantage. Mot only would future recruits l>o trained for 
them, Jjut their existing st.-ilf would ho in a iiositioii to noiiuiro a 
certain amount of education, wliieh would iimliulitedly la) advan¬ 
tageous to lajtli employer and employed. At present lioth nro 
hampered in their efforts to arrive at mutual undcr-taiidiug by tho 
ignorance and Illiteracy of the workers. The j.rovision of cducAtion 
would help to remove thi.s cause of difficulty apart from its inllu- 
ence on the gttneral cffieiency of the labouring classes. 

Closely allied to the [irovision of general educjition is tho 


question of technical education for industrial workers. This 
problem lias rcceiveil eonsiderabie attention 


Technical 

edacation 


during the last fifteen years from tbo 
Government and the general public in India. 


Much progre.s,s lias been made, especially in tlio I.'nited Provinces 
and Madrdh, but a great deal .still remains to lx; done. Under tlio 


reformed constitution in India, education, including teclinicar 
education, is a adbject yithin the sole competence of provincial 
Governments and Icgislaturea Unfortunately at this moment the 


provinces are passing through a period of exceptional financial 


33 
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stress finil nre consequently unable to tackle the problem in an 
a<le(|uat« ninnnor. In tboir projects for technical eiiiication the 
authorities slioiibl keep in view three ilistinct braneheS (/ the 
question. 'I'lr.'re is first the training of handworkers in the, 
nnincroiis arts and crafts, including such important trades ns hand- 
loom weaving, wliich still give employment to a very large pro- 
portioji of the Indian industrial population, and whicli have been 
referred to in Cliapter III of this Iswk. Secondly, tire training of 
the workers in the various organized industries of tlio -country 
needs attention. 'I'hirdly, the State has to consider the education 
of the superior st.alf and the management of tlie organized indus¬ 
tries. It is often tlie ease that the projier education of the 'rank 
and lilo’ in tlie factories is neglected, it being assumed tliat actual 
work ill the macliine sheds is sullicient training for their purpose. 
As a matter of fact there can be no doubt that proper technical in- 
striietiou for mill and factory workers leads to a donsiilerably 
improved etlioieney and imtjiiit. Also it is from the ranks that the 
best chiirgeineu and foremen nre reeriiiled. 

The problem has been dealt with e.xliaustively r-s far as the 
province of lionibay is eoneerin'd in a report ]iublis|ied in 11)22.> 
The Uommittee split up into two jiarties of ton 

Report uf Oumhay Enfrljshmen who .submitted a Ma jority rejiort 
Committee , . , ,* A'- 

and SIX liidnms who wrote tlie .tiinority 

reiiort. The most iiiqiortant dilVerenee, ns far as the interests 
of industrial workers are ooncerned, lay in the t)q)e.s of .schmils that 
.should Ih) provided and the number of pupils to bo trained The 
majority held the view that the best mean.s of giving practical 
training to young men was by eslabli.shing apprentice schools 
attaohod to large workshops and factories and estimated that about 
60i) would take advantage of such training. The minority, on the 
other hand, recoiiimended l.ho institution of full-timo day in¬ 
dustrial soliool.s with worksbop.s and laboratories attached. There i.s 
imicb to-lie said on Iwth sidc.s, but the altcrnative.s do not by any 
means scorn mutually exchrsivo and it would bo advantageous if 
both systenus could bo tried. 

The majority made the further important recommendation 
that “if practicable, the education of halfjimo duiployeos should 

jf l Technical and lnduetn.al E,lucation In the Bombay Presidency—Final 
' R'pert ot the Coiniaiuce appoint©! by GcTerament 1933, 
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be compulsory and free.”! TI:oy do not consider that oinployeri; 
sliould be com]ieUcd to luovide snob education, but liavo no ol>- 
jeetion “^o tlio euiiduyuient ofliaif-tiniers Ix'iiif: made eontinpent on 
tlie ]frovision by emiiloyers of suitable seliool aeconinuKlation 
wlien more than 20 Imlf-timers are eiuidoyed.” It may bore bo 
rmnarkeil in pan'iitbesis tliai the subjeet of tbe teelmieal in- 
Btruction of balf-timers cannot l« di-jHised of wiibout a careful 
study wbetber cbildren under liftoen would be aide to stand, m tliis 
climate, tlie combined strain of regular work in tbe, tjictories for 
five or six bours and tccbnieal instruction for two or tbreo boors. 

I bave not in tliia Isxik examined in any pre.at detail tbo 
causes atid the jiossilile remedies for tht^ nolorions inellieieney of 

Indian labour. In toy view the ]iroblem 

Ineitlclency ot should lirst be solved laov to make conditions 

Indian Labour 

.such that hiumr will !«' content to remain m 
industry foj^ lonper )>eriods than at jirescnt. I'nlil a sati-.faetory 
answer is found to this jirior (luesiiou it wfll not be fully eeonomio 
to train workmen at much ex|iense. Once however a (inn has 
succeeded in establishing a moic or h'-s slsblc laKmr force the 
iiuestion of training becomes a ]iaramount one. The Inilian 
labcirer is admittedly' iiiclbcient Apart fiom the total lack of 
cduection, general or technical, the siiloiili.ary cau.«e.s of BUeb 
inelliciancy are viwy numerous. In many cases the. worker does 
not eat suirieient food to give him the necessary energy for his 
work. In crowded indnstrird eentres the period of rest lietween 
one day’s toil and the next is often siienl in eoiiditions which make 
it impo-ssiblc for liLs energy to lie repaired in the interval. 
Froiiuently there is no one in the factory who is at all interested in 
seeing that he gets even a modieiim of instruction as to liow he 
shall carry out tlie pnrtieiilar task allotted to iiiim p'Shouhl he 
di.splay .sjiccial energy and exceptional interest it is not likely to 
be noticeiL He is often a total stranger to the conditions that 
obtain in a factory and liis liewildermeiit in iy cause biiu to do poor 
work or to suffer from accidents. 

Some of thc-sc causes of inefficiency will Iw remedied by tbe 
provision tcclmical instruction. A Ijctter and more intelligent 
class pf workmen will be attracted to factory work if technical 
instruction is available «ud if tlie increased skill tliey attain tiiereby 

I Beport of Canunittee oa Techaioal aopj Induttital Educacloa, (a the Bombay 
rnakleacy, page 27, • 
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is adequately remimeratod. Tlic otlicr probleins will have also to 
bo tackled if tlio workers are to benefit by the increased facilities 
provided for tbeir training. 

Undoubtedly one of tlie most urgent problems connectetP with 
the licallb, well-being and general efficiency of indu.strial workers. 

is the ])rovi.siotj of .suitable bousing. In no 
Housing lor respect is the contra.st between village niid 

worlfers greater than in the bousing con- 

, ditions with wliicli the majority of workers have 

to bo content wlien tl’.ey .seek imlustrial work. In villages cacli 
family lives together and frequently i.s tlic owner of a little groiq) 
of huts in which the dilferent domc.stie activities are carried oh. 
Tliis has been fully descril>cd in Ciiaptor III. I have also given 
in Chapter V a brief account of the liomsing conditions in centres 
like Bombay and Calcutta. Probably in no industrial city in the 
world are conditions as b.ad a.s in Bonibay. 

In tbi,s Chapter I shall give ((uito briefly the conclusions to 
whioh I liave .arrived as a result of the study of the hou.sing question 
in different parts of India. The first point that needs empba.sis i.s 
the fact that the imijority of the oi>eratives are used to village life 
and retain its b;ibit.s. They dislike very much the idea of living 
crowded together in tenements. An effort .should therefore bo 
made when providing housing to rctaiji idl the Ixi-st featvres of 
village-life. The only way of achieving tliis end i.s by the de¬ 
centralisation of industries and the improvement of communications. 
Where factories and factory poiiulation have been .■illowed to grow 
up in congested city artias all tiuit can bo recommended is that a 
palliative policy should be adopted and measures sliould bo taken 
to prevent further over-crowding. 

In now areas the factories should bo grouped together and a 
labour settlement should be established at some distance from the 
works. This settlement should resemble as much as possible the 
villages from which the majority of workers come. Arrangements 
should bo made for the workers to get to their work with ease. 
The dwellings should be some distance apart and should have land 
surrounding them. To bring about the feeling of corjxrrato life 
voluntary workers like the Servants of India and the Social Service 
League should be encouraged to send workecs to organize education 
and recreation for the inliubitants. 
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The question of finance is neec-ssarily difficult. The policy o 
comiielling employers to provide housing for their workers has no' 
many advocates to-day. It is not in conformity with modern ideal 
thntf employers should have so strong a hold on their labour 
There is not the same objection to levying a tii.x on employers foi 
tliLs puriKJse. Housing ■■schemes for a liilwur colony might then lx 
. started by the local authorities concerned, who should be given aii 
by Government jirovided the scliciiic they submit is n]jjirovcd 
Government can also do much by granting loans at a low rate o 
interest and for a long (eriii to co-ojiorative housing socieliies 
Another way in which Governnieiit may render assi.staneo is h} 
making land acquisition for the jirovision of dwelling houses foi 
industrial workers possible on fairly easy terms. 

15. ACTION 15Y EM I’LOYEIUS 
Factory employers in India have, on the whole, been more 
concernoiVwith improving the external conditions of fnttory life 
rather thi.ii with introducing what may be 

I. lotra-mural desiguated as ‘ welfare .seheines ’ within the 
weKare work , r ir 

factory. 1 he various accounts ol woUiirc 

activities submitted to the All India Welfare (.onfercncc which 
net at Bombay in April 1922 lear out this .statement. Only one 
firm, gave any detailed account of the work that is being done 
inline the factory. It should, however, Iki mentioned tliat a certain 
number of firms do provide for their workers, inside the factory, 
arrangements such n.s disi>cn.saries whieb are not compulsory 
by law. But on the wliole, it i.s true to say that thcro is no 
organized attempt on the part of factory managers generally to 
take stcjis tjo sXCiire and maintain a stable and contented labour 
force. They remain content with haphazard methods of en¬ 
gagement and selection. The .si»ccific duties of seeing to the well- 
teing of the workers, of inquiring into their grievances, ol 
seeing that they get the work for which they are suited, and 
above all of making them feel at home when they first arrive 
in the factory, are at present not entrusted to any particular member 
of the staff. These arc grave defects of factory management. 
The conscquence-s are apparent: a large labour turn-over, l)fid 
timd-keeping oi» the part of tlioMi that stay, much unnecessary 
sickness, sudden strikes for trivial reasons. Many of these evils 
could be mitigated, if not altogether removed, were persons apixrintcd 
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wlioae duties it would l)c to look into ond remedy the causes. 
Welfare suiicrintendeiits iiisiilc factories and ernployinont snperin- 
tcn<lcnts are rare in India. Tlicrc arc a few but in viow^ of tlio 
grc.'it usai.stance tbey could render to tlic inan.igor and to la'oour 
generally it is surprising to find how few have actually been • 
appointed. 

Di.s)icnsarios, wlicrc accidents arc attended to and medicine, • 
providtvl in cases of sickness, are a feature of the larger and more 
important fictorics in India, 'llius the 
Medicil aid Calico ami Jubilee Mills, Ainnedabad, tlie 

mills and factories of the British India 
Coriiorntion, Cawnpore, the Buckingluim and Carnatic Mills, 
Madras, the Morarji ttoculdas Mills, Bondj.iy, the Bombay Mills, 
bidonging to Mes-srs. Tata Ltd., and the Empress .Mills, Nag])nr—all 
provide free medicine and treatment for their employees. In 
addition the two ln.st mentioned have engaged the services of 
women doctors to look aftet the health of the women and children 
and to suiicrvisc the crlches and the maternity bcuctit schemes 
nin in connection with their works. The Tata Mills h.avo also 
recently started a .system of homo-visiting in cases of illness and 
the mill doctors nro inlbrmed when patients need to lie visited in 
their own homes. 

Itesides provitling treatment in oases of illness some linnsoalso 
gave compensation voluntarily in cases of accident. In the British 
India Corporation an injured cmiiloyco is pro- 
«cc?ient»*****'* ****' medie.d treatment and full 

pay during absence and if he is living alone a 
follow-workman is deputed to attend him. IVnnanently injured 
men arc given special comsideration. Aged widows of old employees 
'are given monthly allow.-inces, while young widows are given a lump 
sum varying lictween Bs. 100 and 300, which often serves as a 
wedding dowry. The Calico and Jubilee .Mills also give com¬ 
pensation in case of accident and so do the Empress Mills. At 
the latter place half-wages are paid during .absence oamsed by an 
accident and employees who have sustained serious injuries are 
given light work when they return, but draw tlie same p.ay'as they 
dfd at the time of the accident. In the case of fatal accidents, the 
heirs of tho dooeased receive a mmimmn of 14 300 and a maximum 
ofKs. 1,000. 
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Creches tor 
factory children 


In addiiiim to ficoidont com]x>iis:ition ilic Emiiress Mills Imvo 
started a Voluntary .Sick Ik’iiefit Fund (i]>on to all cni))loyw«. A 

• * iiKintlily suliscriiition of lU 1-3-0 oiititlos n 

Sick Beoeilt 1> i r n 

Pundg Ilian to Iw. 25 for tlio first six weeks of ill¬ 

ness ;iad Iks. 15 for tlie snocoedinn eijilit 
weeks. It is surjirisinf' to find that liitlierto no ono lias joined tins 
Fund. A .similar fund in Bomljay for tlio 'J'at.a Mills lias jeoiired 
a nuiiilicf iff eontriluitors. 

lic.sides (jiviiif; medical aid at tlie time of illness some firms, 
iiotaWy tlie Empress .Mills, N'aj.f]mi-, tlie (V.lieo and Jiiliileo Mills, 

, Alimedalvid, tlie (kirrimlilioy Etiraliim Mills, 

SychUdren i:. I). .Sassoon >V Co. l.I.I, and tlio Mills of 

.Messrs. Tata Ltd. provide cri idies for yoiintt 
cliildrcn ludonging to their emiiloyee.s. The ereelie at t.ho Empros.s 
Mills can well laiast ol the he.althy and hapjiy appearance of the 
liahios. rt is under the direct supervisi.m of tlie lady doctor em- 
)iloyod hy the mills. The cri i-lie.s provided by Messrs. Tata Ltd. 
come under the carc ot the lady dmdor who i.s in charge of tlio 
women eiiiiiloyocs. The healthy atmosiihere and the care provided 
.11 these cri'ches are Imund to have a very appreciable effect on tbc 
he..bh ot the children. Careful data are in sonic e.a.ses liciiigcollected, 
but, -HI order to make the comparison complete, data should also 
1)C siiiiultancou.sly collected relating to the health of small children 
taken into the factory by their mothers. 

Closely connected with flic above .subject is tlie ]irovisiou of 
iiiaternity Ismefits fur women employees. At the (alico and 
Jubilee Mills women arc prohibited from i 
working for a iieriod of three months and are 

^®®®***® 'It tl' 1 *1^ 

paid Its. 15 a moiitli during that period. 
Arrangements are also made for providing a nurse in the mother’s 
own lioiiic at the time of childbirth and suli-eipiont treatment is 
given free. At the Empre.ss .Mills and at the Tata Mills, Ilombay, 
women who have worked for 11 montlis are entitled to a maternity 
allowance of 2 months’ wages with usual allowances. 'The women 
doctors belonging to these Mills arc largely resjionsible for the 
sneofss of these schemes, which it is true to say could scarcely iJo 
managed witboul thci^aiiL 

Provident and Pension Funds are a feature of both the Empress 
Mills, Nagpur and the British India Corporation, Cawnpore, but^ in 


Maternity 

BenellU 
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t)ie latter case only employeca c.arning more 
month are allowed to join the 
1 rovnlont 1'una. xsotli the nnns cont».buto 
an amount e<iunl to the amount of the member’s actual contribution 
during the year and interest is paid, faithful workpeople are 
aUo entitled to pension and tho.so who have completed 20 
years’{icrvico at the Empress Mills get a siweial long service 
increment. 

'J'ho ntovo welfare activities are directly concerned with 
conditions inside the factory. I shall now turn to tho.so which 
• deal with conditions outside the factory. 

W«)fare™ ^»lng Undoubtedly the most important of these i.s 

the provision of suitable housing. 'I'lic Calico 
Mills have jirovidod workmen’s dwelling.s (chawls) for .about 1,000 
op(wativc.s in three dilferent pl.iccs. Kirlosknr Bros., ],td. (Di,strict 
Batara) have founded a co'ony at Kirlosk.arvadi where most of their 
employoo.s reside. As far os possible (^very workman with his 
family i.s allotted separate quarters. Every house has a garden 
in good condition. Electric light is proviilod and most of the 
houses have, in addition, tai) water. A .small rent is charged. In 
Cawniwro, the British India Corporation have provided very 
comfortable housing nrr.angoraents which have ta;en <loscrili#d in 
Chapter V. At the Buckingham and Carnatic Mills, Madra.s, 
housing accommoilation is provided at nominal charges for workmen 
on low pay. E-xtensivo housing schemo.s are being undertaken at 
Jamshedpur, lloferonco may be made to a now venture at 
Jam.shodpur entitled an “ Ilo.xngonal 'fown ”. The lalwurore 
employed at the works are allowed to build huts in their own 
stylo. These Imts are grou]ied together in the form of a hexagon 
and several such group.s have been erected. A small ChrLstian 
village has also been started and a church is under con-struction. 

In the main, outside welfare nctivitie.s of many firms seem to 
have been' entrusted to social agencies. The Currimbhoy Ebrahim 
Mills and the Tata Mills have both entered 
Ameoltle* at Hie into an arrangement with the Social Service 
League in Bombay to provide amenities of 
life for their workers. In this way they have been able to secure 
the services of men who arc whole-heartedly interested in the work. 
They have started educational work by providing day-schools for 
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lialf-tiniers, niglit schools and traitiitvR classes for women workers. 
They liavo ft Literary Society, DeK’itinp Societies, Rending Rooms 
audJijiljraries. Rcereetion is not nei^lecteil. Sjiorts and excursions 
are arranged, a cricket eliih has lieen started, as also an ainatour 
<lramatic clnh. A SMiall i«irtahle I'ineina lias Ix'en Ijought and free 
sliows will be provided, Wn'stling is encouraged .and gynmnsin 
have lieen opened. The economic dillieidtie.s of the workers have 
not bceo .overlooked. Co-o|)erativo tlredit t'lKnetiea have been 
started in connection with Ixdli .sets of milks. It i.s iHtorasting to 
note that the women in the Reeling and Winding Departments 
have formed n Co oiwrative Oedit .Swn'ety of their own. 

The outside welfare work for the employees of the Empress 
Mills, Nagjmr, has lioen entrusted to the Young Men’s Christian 
A.s,sociation. A Ixiard of managenietit dinrets these activities, 
half of the memlwrs of whicli are apiiointed by the Empress Mills 
and the r»niainder by the Young .Men’s Chri.stinn Assixiiation. 
Judging by the report ami by .a personal inspection the work is 
undoubtedly proceeding on right lines and is Idling a muoh-needod 
want. The employees are as far as possihle encouraged to build 
up a community life and to initiate and manage their own afl'nirs. 
An lastituto situated in c.ach settlement forms a common mooting 
ground and “ it is not an nnusiial sight to seo the children of a 
family studying in tho sclaxjl in the evening, the mother dropjnng 
into tho girls’ class to .soe how her daugliter is progressing, while 
tlie father sits in tho next ropm re.ading the nowspaiier, talking or 
playing some imhxrr game.” Ijectnres .and entertainments are 
given from time to time and arc well iiatroniied. Games and 
sjwrts of all kinds are enconr.aged and a heidthy feeling of rivalry 
is stimulated lietween the dilTerent settlements by arranging i 
comjxititions. Tho medical needs of the community arc not over¬ 
looked A qualified Indian ladydoctor gave lier services gratuit¬ 
ously and ahso held a bi-weekly class for the midwives of the 
settlement. An eye sjiocinlist .also paid jieriodic vksit.s, attending 
to about one hundred on.sos during two months. 

At .Ijmshcdpur, Co-oiremtive Credit Hocietics, Co-operative 
Stores, Grain Stores and cloth stores are all achieving a large 
ine.asure of sneers. Institutes have lieen established at different 
centres in connection with which there are night schools, draraatio 
elnbe and libraries. A central atliletic association has been formed 

S4 
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and football, wrestling, base ball and tennis are all encouraged. 
Tlio Welfare Superintendent is an active member of all the various 
Committees entrusted with lo(jking after tbo general well-teing of 
the large community attaclied to Messrs, Tatas’ Iron and Wteel 
Works, 

iSueli arc some of tlio attempts that are being made in different 
parts of Indi:i to provide amonitios of life for those who have to. 

' earn tlieir living in factories. One of the 

•ducaMon*'* drawbacks from which t/io’ workers 

suffer is illiteracy, but this too has received 
attention. The Buokingli.'im and Carnatic Mills were the pioneers 
of the movement to provide education for their employees. They 
maintain an elementary d.-iy school for half-timers and children 
of the workpeople at which there is an .average attendance of 500 
in tho morning and 500 in the afternoen. A technical .school is 
run in connection with tho day .school where toys learn ,carpentry, 
blacksmith work, fitting, fi'andloom weaving, and tailoring. There 
is also a night school for adult operatives and in conneetion with it 
teolmioal lectures are given in weaving, machine drawing, electric¬ 
ity and other subjects. A recent reiiort of tho Government 
Inspector of Schools testifies tn tbo utility of the education 
provided and there can lie little doubt that tho whole-hearted 
interest taken in it by tho Joint-Principals has bellied ver* con¬ 
siderably towards the success of those .schemes. Tho Calico and 
Jubilee Mills, Ahmodaliad, finding that the .special educational 
needs of mill-workers have Ix'on overlooked, have also oiiened 
schools for halftimors. Commenting on tbo phy.siijuc of the children 
who attend these .schools they say ; “ most of the halftimors are 
physioally unfit to work in plants,” The raising of the .age of 
admission to factories from 9 to 12 was undoulitedly a much needed 
reform. Tho British India Corixiration, Cawnporo, maintain two 
upper primary schools for boys and girls and have in addition 
two night schools. Magic lantern lectures are given weekly in 
two settlements at which .special purdah arrangements are made for 
the women, and prizes are given for tho Ixist ess.ay3 on the lecture, 
.^t Jamshedpur there arc 13 .schools witii 3.9 teaehets and an average 
attendance of 1,250 pupils. A special training class is held for 
teachers and tho .sohooLs are highly commended by the Government 
Inspector of Schools. The Empress Milhs Nagpur, contribute 
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lU. 1,200 towards some sclioola for Mnlioiiiedans and for childron 
speaking Mnratlii. Tliey Imve also olTen'd to lw?ar tlio cost of a 
conn|io<tious building if tlio Municipiil ('ominittee give land in 
a suitable locality. 

From tlio alioTO account it will la* ■'OOn tliat many employers 
in different p.arts of India .■Tro wiiole liearledly interested in tbo 
■welfare of tlioir workers, Tlie All Indi.i Industrial Welfare 
Conferen«<*i)rovided tbe o]i]iiirtuiiity for collecting and distributing 
this information and tlio iierniancnt organization that arose out 
of tlie Conference should in future firm a convoniont centre of 
roforonco for all tho.se interested in the welfare movement. 

before leaving this suliject I ]iroposc offering some suggestions 
regarding the ways in which enlightened emiiloyers might develop 

Necessity of of helping 

Labour Records the Veil l.K'ing of their em]iloyeos, When 
In lactortes visiting fictories ^liotli in England and in 

India I have been struck with tho scanty records that are kept in 
most places regarding the workers. To my mind one of tho o.ssential 
factors of management lies in a knowledge ol the employee.s. In 
.small factories this is of eonr'e aeliieved, withimt any difficulty, 
but in largo factories, osjiecially where tho rate of laliour turn-over 
i.s high, it is e,s.seiitial that individual records should bo kept of 
the workers. Tlio advantages of such a record system have been 
briedy sketched by me in an article entitled laibour Kecords in 
Factories.' The person whu is enlriwled witli the (Ximpilation of 
such record.s sliould bo in sympatliy with the workers ami capable 
of eliciting tlio iioce-ssary inforniation without giving any ground 
for complaint. 

Asstuuing then that a Cietory has an individual regi.stor of' 
its workers, tho next |>oirit tj which .study may asefully txi directed is 
to liave a wages analysis prepared from time to lime by tlio Wages 
department .showing the per.'oas who havo earned tho highest and 
the lowest wages in tlie resjieetivo departments A similar analysis 
should bo made with regard to the time keeping of individuals 
and the acicident rates in the different departments. After tho.so 
data have been collected onijuiry .should be iii.-tituted to ascertain 
tbe eSuwes. Tiaw wlio liave earned high w.iges may luive some 
natural aptitude for tile work or may have discovered .aitrio eaay 

1 Journal o( Iruliao indusbies and Latiout V'ol 11 Tart 1, fob. ISItl 
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and quick nietliod of doing it The firm will find sncli knowledge 
invaluable. On the other hand the low wages e.irnell by others 
may be found to be due to defective machinery or to .sou»3 slight 
incapacity on the part of the worker, which may admit of being 
rectified .satisfactorily. Much inquiry ha.s been instituted to 
discover the cau.ses of individual dilTorenoe.s in output in England 
and in America, but the subject lia.s not a.s yet i-eceivcd adequate- 
attenti&n in India. With regard to accidents, a stijily of the 
individual aecident rate will inevitably indicate certain individual 
pocidaritie.s. Some persons have a mucli higlier accident liability 
rate than others.' This being the case, and in view of the fact that, 
compensation will now have to bo paid in India, it is only .sound 
busine-ss policy to adopt measures for the reduction of accidents 
to a minimum. 

Tlie question of time-keeping is very inqwrtaut in India. In 
many ways it .serves as an^index of the .state of fatigue • prcsluced. 
Wliere wages are good, men do not st-iy aw.-iy for trilling rea.sons. 
They do so primarily to restore the energy tliey have oxijcndod at 
tlroir work. A careful analy.sis of the time keeping of dilTerent 
departuionts will reveal those in which the strain is exces.sive. 
There are of course other causes for b;id time-keeping which will 
come to light once a careful record is kept The disi)ensary record 
should supply valuable data both with regard to the Health 
of the workers and the comparative liealthiness or tlio reverse of 
the various departments. 

In addition every six months a table should be prepared 
slrewing the rate of labour turn over. If at the .same time the 
reasons for leaving can bo a.scertained many a clue as to conditions 
which need remedying will fall into the Ii.-mds of the Manager. If 
the analysis is carefully made he should also be able to obtain 
information from it which will help when ho engages new workers. 
Uo should for iastance be able to find out which castes of workers 
.stay the longest and the loculitie.s from which tliey have been 
recruited. 

To carry out these suggestions a person is required, who will 
throw himself wholedioartcdly into these problems. He will have 
endless opportmiities of making factory life muclj more pleasant 
and humane than it is at present. The avei^ge Indian labourer is 


1 Ueport lio. i luUusUial ystigus BeHuob Hoard. 
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alive to any kindness. One of tlio reasons wliy lie leaves one job 
so easily for another i.s tecauso of tlii.s lack of ;my pei-sonnl interest 
sliewg. • 

I have dealt at some lenptli with ways in wliicli fiictory 
management may bo iuiproved. 1 do not propose making any 
further reference to the m,Inner in whioli the life of a worker 
outside factory iiours can lie rendered happier and more conducive 
to jiliysicaLefficicncy, as tlie e.vamples 1 have ijunted in previous 
pages indicate many of the ways in which this may lie (lone. 

C. ACTION BY InABOI'R. 

Labour in India i.s for the main part unorganized and so lias 
been iucapaVjle of making any effective dem.imis or of doing 
much by its own efforts to ameliorate prevailing conditions. 
The rea.sous for this have already iHieii o.vamincd. They an) 
in brief Uie instability of labmr and the fact that miiob of 
it is migrant and so has only a temporary interest in conditions. 

In addition the illiteracy of the majority and the varied languages 
spoken make it dillicult to llml a common vehicle of e.vprossion. 

The difficulties in the way of forming ladionr Unions are 
being overcome, oiJy very .slowly. Unions can bo organized more 
easily in ca.se.s in which .some of the drawbacks just mentioned 
are Hftt present in an acute fornu The strongest and most stable 
Unions in India are those of |>ostnl and Udcgrajih workers. This 
is soltcoause most of the employees in these utility .services are 
literate and at least partially educated, while a fiir proportion 
of the workers belong to the domiciled European and Indian 
communitio,s. .Similarly a few Unions among employeo.s in Rail- 
ways and other engineering workshoin have occasionally displayed , 
remarkable signs of strength and (iohe.sion. But at the best the 
Unions in India liear only a superficial roscuiblanoe to those in 
Euroiio and America. So fir as I am aware, no I.lnions in India 
have built up funds for unemploymeiit, sickness and similar 
benefits. They h.-ivc not attempted to orgiuizo cooperative 
purchase. The condition of affairs among the Unions of ordinary 
factory workers is still more deplorable. Here also comparative 
success is to lie jioted only in specially favourable circumstanoes. 

Thus in AhmedabRd, where the projiortion of emigrant labour 
is comparatively small, the Unions among factory workers are in a 
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stronger position than in any other part of 
PreiWency”"***^ India. According to tlie latest statistics 
available there are nine Unions in aMigieda- 
bad with a total inemtership of 19,785 per.son3.i The majority of 
those Unions Iiclong to the textile industry. The Unions are not 
factory Unions but are orgnjiized atconling to occupation. Of 
tliBse the Tlirostle Union consisting of 5,500 memlwrs is tbo 
largo.sf and next come tbo Weavers Union and ttie G^rd room, 
Blow room ilnd Frame Department Union, each with a membership 
of 4,000. Mrs. Anusuya fSarabhai is tbo President of all these 
Unions and is undoubtedly tho guiding .spirit, Tlio strength of 
those Unions will probably bo severely tested shortly. Tbo 
Ahmodabad Millownors’ Association have decided to reduce tho 
wages of operatives and to declare a lockout in the event of a 
strike.^ In Bombay there are nine Unton.s with a membership of 
24,500.’ Tbougb the mill-workers are in tho majority among 
factory workers they have as yet formed no offectivo Union. Tho 
labour conditions in Bomlmy wiiicli are descrilied in detail in tho 
preceding chapter are undoubtedly the cause of this. Tho Unions 
in Bombay are mainly railway unions, or Postal and Telegraph 
Unions. There is also an Indian Seamen’s Union and a Clerks 
Union, the former of which, numbering 10,000, accounts for by far 
the largest number of Unionists. These Unions are all practically 
dominated by a few outstanding men who are themselves not 
labourers. Mr. Joseph Baptista i.s President of two out of tho 
nine while Mr. Jhnbwalla is iSocrotary of no loss than liva Mr. 
Ginwalla is President of two and Vice-President of a third. 

Tho Trade Union Movement is oven less advanced in Bengal 
than in Bombay. The Committee on Industrial Unrest in Bengal 
in 1921 state that “ any organizations found 
Unlow in Bengal among employers are of tho loosest description 
while, except in a few .special ca,se.s, such 
as those of tho telegraph and railway workers, who are outside 
tho ranks of ordinary industry, organized bodies of labour hardly 
exist Tliere are a number of small unions besides those 

1 Bombay Labour UonCto March ISSS page S9. . 

3 a Strike was deolared and ended In a comptom^. 

3 Bombay Labour Gazette March 1323 page 3.S. 

4 Beport ot Oummittee on Induatrial Lniest in fieag;d in 1931, page 4. 
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mentioned above, the proceedings of which apfiear in the Proas 
from time ter time, but in tlio major industry of the province, 
namely ^he jute industry there do not apjionr to t<o many Unioiia, 
TliiaTs no doubt due in part to tho very lieterogeneous nature of 
tlie jute factory population, but it is also in part due to the fact 
that the jute mill workers hai* succeeded in enforcing their demands 
for increased wages without much difficulty.* 

Thejjxperienco of other Provinces is very similar to tiiat in 
Bombay and Bengal. Unions are formed when demands are 
formulated or when there is likelihood of a strike, but dissolve aa 
soon as the strike is over. A striking example of tho weak 
po.sition of a Labour Union is afforded by tho Bombay Tramway 
Union. A strike was declared by this Union in Mcptcmlxir 19S3, 
mainly because the Company refu.scd recognition unless tho 
membership was re.strictcd to the Company’s own employees. Tho 
strike failed and according to tho latc.st information “ the Union 
has censed its activities as a Union of’Tramway employees, its 
members being no longer employees of the company. No present 
employees of tho Traffic Staff of the Conipany, are members 
of tho Union.”'* 

The movement towards a federation of Unions is also in an 
initial stage. It is true that for the third time an All-India Trade 
• Union Congre.ss has licen held, but it still 

Federation ol exerts comparatively slight influence on the 

■ Ijaliour movement m India. In Bombay a 

Central Labour Federation was started aa a branch of the Trade 
Union Congress, but it was soon ousted by tho Central liobour 
Board which under Mr. Oinwalla and .Mr. Jhabwalla succeeded in 
bringing under its aegis the three most important Trade Unions in ^ 
Bombay. There is also a Bengal l>nlxmr Federation which held two 
meetings in 1922 to consider tho desirability of framing a consti¬ 
tution, but what succc.ss has attended its efforts is not known. So 
too in Madras a meeting was held in May 1922 to reorganize 
exi.sting Unions under a Madras Central Iiabour Board. 

Tho Trade Union movement is obviously in its infancy in 
India, but in spite of this there are signs recognizable in all thf 

1 Trade Diiiput<ip io Bengal bjr Director of loduitriee, JouroAl of indiMi 
Indoitxtei ud Liiboar TolY, Part I, Feb. 1931. 

S Bombay lAboar GaieUe Dxember 1923 page 25. 
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provinces of the awakening of labour. Gradually the feeling is 
growing in strength that labour must be given its just dues. The 
position is fraught with danger for, while combination i,^ difficult 
because of the ignorance and the illiteracy of tlic workers, their 
very ignorance i.s a menace when there is a rupture and peace ha.s 
to bo secured. It is almost impossible to argue or rea.son with 
vast crowds of ignorant people who.se feelings have Ijecn stirred up 
by troutment which they consider unjinst. As a member of the 
Ixjgialativo .Council in liombay aptly put it “ in the city of JJombay 
they had for some years pa.st been sitting on the top of a volojino, 
not knowing when the eruption would take place.” This speech 
was made at a meeting of the Bombay Ix^gislative Council when 
a motion was brought forward recommending “ the introduction 
of legislation at the next session of this Council on the line.s of 
the unanimoiw report of the Industrial.Di.sputcs Committee.” 

nie many drawbacks which hinder the organiaatiop of labour 
need to lie carcfidly examined. Ntepa should also he taken at the 
same time to remove a.s far as jmsible legitimate grievances. The 
State and employers should Imth co-operate to achieve this end. 
Above all the loaders of tlie Indian movement .should seriously 
consider whether, in the particular circumstances of India, it would 
not conduce to the strength of the organization if, instead of 
slavishly following the western model of a traile ba.sis, labom were 
organized on the basi.s of industrial centre.s and e.stablishments. 
Many of the difficulties ari.sing from diversity of language, trade 
customs and habits of life are likely to bo minimized thereby. 

D. ACTION BY SOCIAL AGENCIES 
Social agencie.s concerned in ameliorating the conditions of 
» the industrial claasoa are found principally in Bomliay, but, before 
dealing with them .specifically, mention must first bo made of the 
All-India Welfare Conference Organization founded in 1922. 
This organization, if it develops along right lines, may well 
become a common meeting ground for all interested in the satis- 
fiiotory solution of indu.strial labour problcm.s. The first Conference 
held in April 1922, consisting as it did of represeptatives of 
employers, workers, welfare superintendents and different 
Government departments, is a happy augury for the future. The 
scope of the subjects discussed indicates thft no narrow meaning 
waa attached to the term ‘ industrial welfitre work' It was taken 
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to comprise not only the well-being of the workers inside the 
iiotory, buf also amenities of life tliat are provided outside 
ivorkingi hours. The subjects connected with inside factory 
welfare work related to sanitation and hygiene, works committees 
and the duties of welfare workers. Welfare work outside the 
factory embraced a large range of subjects, namely education, 
shild-welfare, trade-unionism, the spread of the co-operative 
movemen^and housing. * 

Many social agencies will have to come into exfstenoe if all 
the r6commcndation.s made at this Confereneo arc to prove 
effective. It is possible that this new organisation may 1)6 the 
means of making the needs of the workers more widely known and 
thus may stimulate employers and social workers to initiate a 
movement to link up cxistiiig Societies with a view to supplying 
obvious deficiencies. • 

The ilocial Service Ijeagno in Hombay, founded by the 
Servants of India Society, has done a groat deal for the bettennent 
of the industrial classes. There are of course numerous other 
societies or associations in different parts of India rendering 
medical aiil or providing educational facilities, but only those that 
moke the welfare of workers in mills and faotorie.s their primary 
Bonoorn come witliin the seoi>o of thi.s Wk. 

fo return to the Sooiiil Service I<e.'iguo—mass education, 
medical relief and the encouragement of co oi)orntive societies aro 
among its chief objects. It has a large immWr of day and night 
schools and schools for hal/timcrs under its management The 
bulk of the scholars iirc lx)ys, as women ami girls do not yet seem 
to ho nuiking.muoh u.so of tlie opj)ortunities olferctL Medical 
relief is given at a general disjjensary and at a dispensary for ^ 
women and children, founded by a charitable gentleman in moniory 
of his wife, and both of these are well patronised. 

The League has recognised that the gruwtl) of tl )0 cooperative 
movement among factory employees is the liest moans of improving 
their economic position. Indebtedne-ss is ono of the chief difSoul- 
tios tliat a factory-worker has to face. The causes of this have 
already been explained. To combat tbe pre-sent state of affairs, 
tlie l^gue has founded no less than 68 co-operative credit societies. 

Id addition tlie IjeagueJia.s under its supervision three co-operative 
gtoree. A oos^rative dob, which will give its members the oppoi^ 
St 
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tnnity of doing social work during their leisure hours, is the latest 
venture. 

The chief centres of the activities of the League are tfee Paiel 
Settlement, the Currimbhoy Ebrahim Workmen’s Institute and the 
Tata Institute. In addition funds have been collected for a Central 
Workmen’s Institute wliich has boetr opened and serves to focus 
and co-ordinate social and educational activities undertaken in the 
intorcsls of industrial workers. Two of the lu-stitutos jjientioned 
above are ftupportod by the firms connected with the mills for 
whoso benefit they are maintained. Education and medical and 
recreational facilities are all provided as well as co-operative credit 
societies and stores. 

The Seva Sadan Society in Bombay and Poona is intended to 
train women for scxiial service and to give social, medical and 
educational help to women of tlie poorer classes. Arrangements 
are made for hospital visiting, for giving help in confinement ca.se3 
and for visiting tlio quarters of the poor. This Society is, in short, 
the sister society of the Servants of India, but has much smaller 
funds. 

The Bombay Presidency Women’s Council forms a convenient 
link for the various women’s .social societies centred in Bombay. 
This Association is interested in all movements which promote 
the well-being of women. Thus, it strongly supported the 
movement for the enfranchisement of women and was also 
prominent in demanding tliat an inquiry .should bo made into the 
moral condition of Bombay. 

The Depressed Classes Mission Society of India with its 
headquarters in Bombay is primarily concerned with the social 
regeneration of the untouchable class, but, ns a great many 
of this class are found in factories, it is brought into touch with 
industrial workers and their difBculties. 

Besides the Bombay Social Service League there are Ijeaguas 
also of a similar kind in Bengal and in Madras. The League in 
Bengal seems to be chiefly interested in medical and educational 
problems and lias not as yet tackled the industrial problem. Its 
activities centre roimd lectures wiiioh are given by its workers on 
sanitation, education, agriculture and co-operative work. The 
League in Madras was founded to stimulate and organize sooial 
work. It maintains sobools, starts co-operative societies and gives 
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medical relief to all who stand in need of it, bht work among tlie 
indastrial alassos per to has not been included among its oliiof 
activities 

Ti e Young Men’s Christian Association, though it l>as a vast 
range of social activities, has not yet singled out industrial workers 
for any special form of lielp except at Nugjiur In that city 
the Y. M. C. A has been entrusted by the inanngoinent of tlie 
Empress _ilills with the task of hxiking afts’r the welfare 5f their 
employees outside the factory. A very useful picco^)f work has, 
in this way, been started and is being carried through with 
.enthusia.sm by those resjionsible for its succs'ss. 

Tlii.s brief sketch of the agencies eonnectod with industrial 
welfare work shows very clo.arly how much tiocd there i.s for n 
much forther niivaiK« along these lines. I'ndoubtodly the ohiaf 
needs of the industrial cki-sses .-.iv wh.at all these Societies in 
various ways are trying to provide: educjition, mcdi<!al aid and 
co-operative credit and stores. The municipalities will not, for a 
long time yet, have the nooessnry funds to make any adequate 
provision for tho.se pnrjxxses. A central organirsition like the All- 
India Welfare Organization may well endeavour U) obtfiin the help 
ot employers for funds necessary to train wfjrkers for those efforts 
in large industrial centnes. Ejdlghtenod emidoyors will probably 
be reffdy to n.ssist in activities which an) likely to promote the 
stability, efficiency and contentment of tlieir labour force. 



CONCLUSION 


Before closing this chapter it may not be out of place to 
examine the justification for tlie demand for suitable working 
conditions and to see how that demanJl can best bo satisfied. It 
is now .coming to l>o generally recognized tliat there can bo no 
permanent cure for industrial ills until factory cond.lions are 
brought into lino with the wishes and aspirations of the rtorkers. 
It is true that this can lie effected only by a fundamental change 
in the attitude of the average employer towards his workers. The 
justification for demanding the change rests on the fact that the 
supply of goods to the coimminity is a social function, carrying 
witli it the obligation of seeing that those members of the commu¬ 
nity, who are engaged in producing the goods, receive just and 
erpiitable treatment. X*'*''' obligation rests not only on the 
Employer but also on the State, and is iii fact the justification for 
State-interference in industry. Little will, however, be effected 
until the workers tlicmselvcs sec that this principle receives due 
recognition. 

Enlightened employers have lieen among tho first to realise 
the need of a now spirit in indu.stry. Mr. Seebohm llowntree, in 
his article on “ IjnlK)ur and Capital after tlie War ’’ goes so tar as 
to say that labour must be regarded " rather ns a partner than as 
a servant,” and that its cooperation witli the management 
“practically on etpial terms" must lie .souglit “ in determining the 
conditions of work in any industry.”' 

Tlie Whitley Committee, wliiefi was convened by the 
Government in England “to make and consider suggestions for 
securing a pennanent improvement in the relations between 
employers and workmen ”, came to a similar conclusion. The 
elaborate machinery of National Councils, District Councils and 
Works pommittee.s recommended by that Committee, wa,s mainly 
devised to * secure to tlie work people greater share in and 

1 litbuuiaud Capital after the War, edited by 8. J. Chapman. Article X by 
B. Deebobm Bowntree. 
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responsibility for the determination and obsorvanoe of tlie 
conditions under which the work is carried on.” ' 

Tljp philosophic justification for tliis cliango of attitude to 
the workers has been clearly exiiressed by .Mr. R. H. Tawnoy on 
more than one occasion. Writing in 1917 - lie (lisoussea at lengtli 
tlie implications tliat are#involved in the acceptance of the 
■principle tliat industry i.s a social function. Ho jwints out the 
need of a^adical transformation in the exi-ting state of« affairs 
where-pcrsons am employed “in tlie service of things and of the 
ownein of things ” instead of things Ixiing employed in the service 
, of jiersons. Ho gives practical .■^uggostions a.s to how this trans¬ 
formation can bo effected without a drastic rovolution. 

These ideas, which are jicnneating the thought of the present 
day, will undoubtedly affect the relations lictwoen employers and 
employed, even in countries where they may at first bo received 
with .scepticism. It is desirable, therefore, that those who are now 
in positions of authority should endeavcflir to see how far they can 
bring their views on management into confonnity with theflo now 
ideals. Although the problem does not nclmit of an easy .solution, 
especially in a countiy where inanagemont'hns already a sufficiently 
difficult task, yet all efforts that help in that direction should be 
welcome. 

• A brief sketch has already been given of what is being done 
by the State, Employers, lialiour and Social Agencies to 
ameliorate the conditionj of the working cla.ssos. In the light of 
wliat has been stated above, I projiose to examine what still 
remains to be done in order that Ijaliour may undertake a proper 
share in bringing about industrial stability. The chief defect of 
'existing roetho<L< seems to me to lie in the faot that both Employer! 
and the State have been inclined to adopt too “ paternal ” an 
attitude towards liabour. 

The Trade Union Movement is still in its infiinoy in India, 
and while everything sliould be done by Ijabonr to develop and 
strengthen this movement on right lines, there, are certain primary 
oeed.s (rf the workers which require immediate attention. There 

I fine Beport o( the Committee of the Minblry of Rnamatmctioa on B«U- 
tioiM faatweeo Ei^Ioyen and Kmployad, dated Sih Uarch 1917. 

i laiboat and Capital alter the War, edited by S. J. OhspiaaD. Aitiole V by 
B. B. Tawaey,' pe«e 93 4t wy. 
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is general scope for what might be called a “ Labour Movement ”, 
the object of which should be to devise and cultivate means of 
self-help and co-operation. Those wlio direct the movement should 
endeavour to see that workers when they enter industrial em¬ 
ployment are ndt stultified in their efforts by initial or insuperable 
difficulties. What the majority of wovkera need is some means of 
securing “ cheap credit" on jiersonal security only, some place- 
whore tliey can buy goods and inexpensive fixal and decent liousing 
arraugemento which will permit them to live in comfort with their 
family. Tlioso needs are, to some extent, met by the existing co¬ 
operative credit societies, co-operative stores and housing aohemes,. 
but at present only a very small fraction of the workers benefit 
by them. All txwsible .steps should be taken to .spread this co¬ 
operative movement among industrial workers, as it will 
undoubtedly obviate many of the disadwantagos from which they 
suffer at present. Not only will it bo suocos.sful in tins .direction 
but it will also itself create and stimulate the demand for adult 
education, which is yet another great need of the working classes 
and is one of the causes of the present weakness of their position. 
Further, the spread of education will help men to reali.se that 
combination and harmonious co-operation are es.sential for any 
measure of improvement. It will also enable them to take stops 
for combination, and ns a natural result of all those factors there 
will grow up a genuine Trade Union Movement. 

The great industries of India are at present hampered b^ the 
fact that they are dependent for their labour .supply on an ill- 
organised, illiterate mass of workers with a low standard of 
living. A consequence of those facts is that labour, is inefficient 
and difficult to handle. Wore it organised, educated and imbued 
Vith the desire for a higher standard of living, not only would 
the output increase enormously, but there would be mutual under 
standing and respect in place of the indifference which is a 
oharaoteristio feature of the present situation. 

There-are, of course, certain lines of action which, affecting 
as they do the lives of the community ^nerally, oaqnot be 
undertaken by a section of the community. For these things, 
lAbour must rely on State action. Thus it is for the State to 
provide general education and to give frcilities for adult education. 
The State must also remain responsible for the health of the 
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community. Similarly, tlio proTision of suitable transit facilities 
and the inspection of all places wliere work is carried on are also 
fiinctioi^s of t1;e State 

imploycrs will still have iviile fiinctions in bringing about the 
bettenuent of conditions of industry. Unless tlioy are willing to 
give a sympathetic bearing t* the wishes of tlicir workers, it will bo 
impossible to establisli .satisfactory relation.s or to acliiovo per¬ 
manent niiiults. A mcaauro, to wliicli reference has already been 
made and which has met with a great deal of success in England 
in this connection, has been the establi-shment of a “ Welfare 
Department” ns {mrt of the works organiration. It is the function 
of this Department to liclp the workers to realise that the 
Management care for .something more than output and tlie 
Management arc, .strange though it may seem, fnapiently roimid 
by incren.so<l outimt. Another me isuro, wliich has al.«o succeeded 
in liringing about lietter ndations, is the cstablislnnont 01 “Works 
Committees.” By means of tlicse CommTttees, workers are given a 
responsible slmro in detennining tlie conditions of their work. 

Tlie most useftd functions wliicIi social agencies can tlisohnrgB 
in thi.s matter is propaganda work. Tlicy slionld get a first-hand 
kn.awledge of the conditions under which the great indastrios of 
the country are carried on. Inquiry should also be nude, among 
otheP matters, into the liousing conditions, the nnsatisfactory 
arrangements for the supply of food, the lack of medioal aid, the 
diffi(Julty of getting legal advice. Furnislied with this knowledge, 
they should proceed to make the results of tlieir inquiries as 
widely known as |iossible. After they havo secured n measure of 
publicity and.have intere.sted those who have the power to lielp, 
they should proceed to liclp labour te overcome the particular 
difficulty with which it may at tlie moment lie confronted. 

Tliese concluding suggestions are merely a tentative attempt 
to Iielp in the solution of tlie labour problem. The solution rests 
jointly with Labomr, Employers and the State. A clear under¬ 
standing of tlie difficulties with wiiich each one of these parties 
is confronted is' first' of all necessary. Tlie infnsion of a new 
spirit in industry and the realisation on the part of employers and 
workers that they are performing “a social fiinction ” oartying 
with it certain nghts^and entailing certain obligations, will also 
ondoabtedly help very considerably in the ultimate sointion. 
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CHAPTER V 

CONDITIONS OP EMPLOYMENT 


The Industrial Revolution in England drew men aad womeij 
from their villages in large 'pnmbers and caused them to live in 
Consequences proximity to their work in thS large 

of the Industrial industrial centres which grew up. In conse- 
England*” quence they could no longer' work both on 

* the land and at a trade, but bad instead to 
set themselves to leJrn how to manipulate machinery. Gradually 
they lost their agricultural skill and became entirely dependent on 
employment in factories for their livelihood. These are some of 
the more obvious consequences of tlie change that took place in 
England, but what lias not received so mucli attention is the effect 
that this divorce of factory workers from* the land has had on the 
health of the factory popul.'ition and on their mental development. 
It is hard to measure such effects becausa ordinarily workers are not 
medically examined on entering a factory, nor during the course of 
then employment. The war, liowever, furnished a unique oppor¬ 
tunity for such study. A .special enquiry was instituted into the 
effect on health of the employment of women in munitions factories 
and itVas found that not only did ill-health compel many to leave 
at a comparatively early stagq, but that the incidence of sickness 
increased with the length of service. The older women and those 
who were married were le-ss able to stand the strain, but even in 
the case of the younger and unmarried women a similar result was 
discovered.! Following this a further inquiry was instituted by 
the Industrial Fatigue Research Board to discover the effect of 
different occupations on healtli. For this purpose records kept by 
large Insurance and Benefit Societies were examined with great 
care. It was found, however, that owing to the fimt that certain 
important items had not been recorded it was not po.wible to 


1 HepfS't No. IS of the Industrial Fatigue Ecreareh Board eutitlod ‘ a itatiatioal 
studj of Lahcair Turnover in Munitiem and other foctcriee bj Brougbtoo,^ 
Nowbold and Allen page IH et m/. 
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institute any accurate comparison between the morbidity rates of 
factory employees and those of the general population. Although 
this lack of data precluded a proper comparison, other inquiries 
have been iastituted in certain specified trades and facts are being 
collected on which it*is hoped that it will be possible to base 
definite or relative conclusions. ^ 

The effect of employment in factofics on the mental develop¬ 
ment of the workers is no loss serious. In the early days of the 
indu.strial revobition small children, regardless of age, Vere taken 
into factories in large numbers. This has now Jwen remedied but 
there can be no doubt that in the pa.st the mei^al development of 
children was seriously hampered by their being allowed to take up 
an industrial career at so early an age. It is true that in a largo 
proportion of cases young imrsous obtained training in their 
respective trades but this could not take the place of a general 
education fitting them to play their part as citizens in the national 
life. Recent researcli into fatigue has shewn that the centre of 
fatigue is the brain. The attempt therefore to supply education 
after the physical work of tlie day is over can have only partial 
success. A brain already laden with the waste-products of phy.sical 
activity cannot be expected to respond to intellectual stimuli with 
any efficiency. 

It may be contended that the work itself is edqcative. 
Tho.se who have visited factories know that in the great majority 
of oases this is not so. What educative value can there be, for 
instance, in standing by a machine and passing in slips of paper 
which come out ruled the other side? Similarly, although the 
work of making boots and shoes requires considerable skill if done 
by hand, when it is done by machine, as is the case nowadays 
in factories, the boy or man has merely to guide the leather through 
the machine and can attain the requisite skill in a very short 
space of time. The tremendous waste of human ability that this 
involves is a very serious feature of factory life. Frequently so 
little skill is required that the wages given are only sufficient for 
bare subsistence. A man or woman, day after day, has to tend 
the same machine, do the same work and return home exhausted 
only to recommence the s<ime process the next morning. The 
insufficiency of his wages and the small amount of leisure prevent 
him from finding a proper outlet for his real abilities. He becomes 
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the mere adjunct of the machine, to be turned adrift when there is 
a cessation of the demand for such machine-made articles. 

This fear of unemployment is an ever-present anxiety in the 
mihds of workers. Wage-earners liave not y^t obtained the right 
of continuous employment, but are liable to be dismissed at short 
notice. Employers are thefefore not obliged to look aliead and & 
spread out the work. They can take on men and women and 
dismiss thjm at will. In most cases savings from the wage earned 
during the period of employment are quite insufficient to tide over 
periods of enforced»idleness. A man lose.s his physique, his clothes 
get shabby and he flnds it even harder than before to get engaged. 
In the early days of the growth of factorie.s men were forbidden 
to combine. 'I'hey could do nothing then to jOTVont im&ir 
dismissal. The gradual growth in power of the working classes is 
however beginning to have a wholesome effect in lielping to remedy 
some of these more obvious cases of hardship. 

The excessive over-crowding in towns that ensued as a result 
of the growth of factories not only had dire effects on the health, 
but also on the family life of the people who had to crowd into 
those congested areas. The growth of slums in industrial centres 
became an almost invariable concomitant of the .growth of factories. 
A visit to any .slum area is sufficient proof of the statement that*it 
is aliHost impossible to expect those who have to live under such 
conditions to lead a happy and contented family life. 

Factory life has obviousfy many drawbacks in England, but 
the experience gained during the last hundred years and the 
Movement to gradual growtJi of a more hmnane feeling 
coottterect evil towards those who have to earn their liveli- 

effecte {,y p)jygi(j„i toil have done much 

to help to ameliorate conditions. The State, employers, and social 
agencies have all taken up the problem. Ijabour too has become 
articulate and has devised machinery for enforcing its demands. 

The State, which at first adopted a policy of laimz ’/aire, has 
definitely asserted its right to look after the well-being of its 
citizens engaged in industrial employment. 
(•) Tbe jtate Legislation has been passed limiting the 
• hours of work in factories and prescribing 

certain minimum standards for the health and safety of fthe opera¬ 
tives. There are in addition a whole host of r^pilations in force 
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to protect the health of those engaged in dangerous and unhealthy 
trades. Education has been made compulsory and at the same 
time the age of employment in factories has been raised. An 
efficient system of iijppcction both of fiictories and schools has 
been instituted. Wages Boards have been established and in the 
fess organized trades Trade lioards havS prescribed minimum wages. 
To help those who are seeking employment Labour Exchanges have 
been establislied. By going to an Exchange a man can find put exactly 
what openings tliere are, wliat skill is required and what are the 
rates of wages. To tide over periods of unemployment an insurance 
scheme is in force. The difficulties and drawbacks that arise either 
in consequence of ill-health or through an industrial accident have 
been mitigated by a Health Insurance scheme, by the compulsory 
payment of compensation and by the recognition of employers’ lia¬ 
bility. The Trade Union movement ha.s received recognition and 
protection by the law. Those are some of the more obvious steps 
taken by the State. They need bo only very briefly referred to 
in this book. 

State action to ameliorate conditions is rendered possible only 
in so far as it is in accord with public opinion Some of the credit 
for State action must be ascribed to the 
(p) Employers support that has been received from em¬ 
ployers. Some employers have been in the vanguard of progress and 
by their successful attempts to improve conditions iiave furnished 
the best justification that the State needed when bringing more 
backward employers into lino. In the early days llobert Owen 
was a leading employer in the reform movement. Later, similar 
action was taken by such firms as Cadbury, llowntree and Lever. 
Nowadays there are many employers who look after the 'welfare 
of their workers in a wholehearted manner. 

The work done by social agencies in England is so vast that 
it is very difficult to give a brief summary of it. In many oases 
the State itself has taken over what was at 
(C) Social agenc ea purely voluntary social work. Thus 

all forms of aid at times of peculiar hardships, such as sickness or 
unemployment, are now given by the State not os a* charitable 
measure but because it is recognized that in modern conditions 


such aid is'’ab8olutely necessary. Again not only have children to 
be educated but their health has to be looked after and advice has 
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to bo given them when they are selecting a career. All tills is now 
done largely through municipal agencies. Facilities for recre¬ 
ation and special forms of education were also at first provided 
for workers through social settlements and play-centres which 
were managed by voluntary social workers. 'Wiese are now State- 
aided. In short the needs of tlie workers have first been discovered' 
by keen social workers amf when the attempt to supply,the.se 
need.s has been organised on a sound b.asis the State has 
frequently stepped in with peoiitiiary help. • 

The Trade Union movement may be regarded as the expression 
on the part of labour of its need of Iniinane conditions of work. 

... , ... _ Now th.at lalxinr has liecomo articulate it has 

(0) Labour , • i i . 

determined not to put up with conditions 

that are unsatisfactory from a mental, moral or physical point 
of view. Tlie mere exiiression of such a demand on the 
part of tlipse who are princi]ially concerned in its fulfilment 
has helped considerably to bring alxmt its achievement. A 
standardized system of wages—one of the first demands mado 
by the 'Trade Unions— is only one amoiig many benefits secured. 
'Trade Unions have been largely instrumental in lessening the hours 
of Work and getting them reduced even below the recognized legal 
limit Yet another advantage given to workers by this movement 
is security against unfair dismi.ssal. A strike will often ensue 
should the workers have reason to think that an employer lias dis- 
miased a man unjustly. At a time of strike the men are enabled to 
enforce their demands by the funds placed at their dispo.sal by 
the Unions to which they belong. 'Trade Unions also maintain 
funds to enable workers to tide over periods of illness. 

. The hardships suffered by the workers in England as a result 
of the rapid industrialization of the country have thus been miti- 

Beueflcentelfects '’f ‘'>® adoption of various remedial 

of the loduatrlal measures. On the other hand we must not 
Revolution overlook the many advantages tliat have 

accrued to the workers through the factory system. There lias 
been a general intellectu d awakening throughout the country. 
The worker^ have become integral parts of a vast organization, 
which is not merely national but is world-wide and international. 
They are in consequence called upon to deal with probltros which 
affect the weli^ing of persons all the world over. Their power 
u 
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to handle such problems is increasing daily. In many oases they 
have been freed from servility to a landlord. The payment of 
higher wages and the possibility of moving from one place to an¬ 
other and also from one country to another have had a great edu¬ 
cative effect. So Tfbll, in short, are these advantages recognized 
• in England that it is safe to predict (that never again will the 
majority of the inhabitants be conteift to be in the condition in 
wliicli they were before tlio advent of the Industrial Revolution. 

While the liidustrial Revolution is e,/ait accompli in England 
the process is only gradually taking place in Jpdia and agriculture 

Condition* In immediate couse- 

Indla (luence of this is that while in England a defin¬ 

ite industrial class has grown up with recog¬ 
nized rights and obligations, in India such a class is only slowly 
coming into being. The industrial workers in India form a very 
small proportion of the general population and on the v^jiole do not 
seek industrial work as a permanent means of livelihood. Further 
their rights and obligations are also correspondingly slow in 
receiving recognition. 

I have already described the distinctive features of village life 
in India. I need only briefly rccapitidato them here, before passing 
I'tecapltulatlon <>'' contrast them with the features of 
viliage'lRe factory life. In an Indian village, life is a 

comparatively simple matter. A man is 
either wholly occupied in agriculture or at some trade, or he combines 
both these occupations. Many villages, though their number 
is fast decreasing, are still to a large extent self-supporting and 
consequently thete is room for a variety of occupations. In a great 
many cases the man follows the hereditary calling of his parents. 
In this way not only is hereditary aptitude passed down to succeed¬ 
ing generations, but also the traditional method of doing the work 
is taught to all members of the family. Each home becomes a 
training ground. Although a joint system of work prevails there 
is division of labour. Thus, the women spin the cotton and prepare 
the yarn for weaving, but the weaving itself is done by the men. 
Similarly in other handicrafts tlie women are responsible for some 
of the processes while others are from time immemorial left to the 
man. The work though often requiring considerable skill is not 
strenuous on the whole and is generally performed'u a leisurely 
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manner. The hours are not fixed and a man can take frequent rest 
intervals during the day. A close personal relationship exists 
between the workers and those for whom they work. They all 
know each other and join in the festivities peculiar to their caste. 
'Family life yields maximum satisfaction and tiuft-lionoured oustoms 
and rites are duly observed. Should it become necessary for one 
or more members of the fami^ to migrate to anotlier plaje or 
province to seek remunerative employment, tho.se who are loft 
behind will preserve tho integrity of the family life till his return 

Before passing ott to deal specially with Bombay, Calcutta and 
a few other important industri.d towns which may be taken as 
General features representative of the industrial centres of 

of factory, life In India, some features of factory life which are 

common to all provinces will first be mentioned. 
A notable peculiarity that strike.s one in large industrial centres in 
India, suoh^is Bombay and Calcutta, is tl^ difficulty that confronts 
a man wlio wishes to continue tlie family life to which he has been 
accustomed. So great are those initial difficulties that many a man 
ha.s to decide from the start to leave his family behind him. If his 
wife and son do accompany liim witli tho intention of working them- 
selve.s, then there is, in the groat majority of mills, no person to 
whom he can explain his porsoiml circumstances and who will bj 
suffioieiftly interested in tliem to see whether it is possible for the 
entire family to obtain employment at the same mill. If by chance 
his son gets employment at thd same mill, father and son will, in all 
probability, not work near each other nor will the father have the 
privilege of teaching tlie son. If tho wife is so fortunate as to be 
engaged in the same mill she will, in the majority of cases, be 
relegated to another department. They may all enjoy tho rest 
interval together, but the man will probably prefer to sit with his 
co-workers. The son, if he is under 1.5, will only be allowed to 
work half-time and so will return home alone and even if he has a 
brother also working at the same mill their hours will probably not 
coincide. In Bengal there is a complicated shift system in force 
which adds still further to the difficulties of family life. The 
number of i6ifta makes it difficult for tho members of a family to. 
have the same hours. 

The excesjjve overcrowding wliich, generally speakii^, factory 
workers have to endure has an even more deleterious effect on 
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family life. In many cases knowledge of these facts prevents a 
man from bringing his family with him, for in India family-life 
is most zealously guarded and seclusion and privacy are 
sought after by all. Town life cannot but have a very 
disintegrating effecft on it, for when a man does bring liis family' 
• with him tliey have almost invariably to live crowded up with other 
families and all hope of privacy disappears. An Indian woman 
naturally takes a pride in keeping her homo clean and all her 
cooking utensils, which are often her only tangible posse-ssions, 
shining with brightnos.s. This is no longer pc^siblo when she has 
to live in an insanitary chawl (tenement building) in Bombay or in 
a crowded bastm (labour .settlement) in tlie Calcutta suburbs. All 
the cooking with its attendant .smoke sooii blaokems overytiiing, for 
chimneys and fireplaces are unknown and even the clothes which are 
hung up to screen the verandahs very soon become dirty. The 
atmosphere in such circupistances booome.s vitiated ipid di.seases 
such as plague and inlluenza naturally thrive in this environment. 

Another serious feature of factory-life is its olfect on health. 
Very frequently the wo^kcr.s have to live crowded together in 
insanitary dwellings. Tiie Census report for 
life on health I'JIU gave tlie number ot persons per squ.ire 
^ mile in the following towns;— Bombay, 

42,585; Calcutta witli .suburbs 24,841; Howrah 20,985; Cittvnpore 
and Cantonment 18,260. Though housing comlitons are bad in 
all the.se cities the conditions in Bombay are the worst. The 
density of Bomb.iy Town and Island as .a. whole is 78 persons per 
acre whicli compares unfavourably with London which had in 1922 
an average density of 60 persons per acre.'- Further many wards 
of Bombay city have, a very much higher density. Thus 
in C ward there are sections where the number of persons per 
acre is over 500; similarly in B Ward there are sections with a 
density of over 400 persons’. While the other industrial centres 
mentioned above have a lower average density than Ijondon it 
may be pointed out that the municipal areas in these towns 
include the “ civil station ” which almost invariably contains large 
open spaces which vitiate the results. Further thC'majority of 

1 Census o( India Vul. 1 India t’arC 1, Ueport page 54. 

3 Ceasi\s Tables of County of London for 1932. 

3 Census of India 1921 Vol. IX Cities of Bombay Piesidtncy Part U—Oity 
Table I page V. 
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the houses except in Bombay or Calcutta are seldom more than 
one storey in height. The consetjuent crowding together of the in- 
liabitants has more serious effects than in places where buildings 
are several storeys in heiglit. Cawnpore may be cited as a striking 
illustration of these facts. Tlio average density per acre in the 
“ Civil lines” is 12-4 iiersomiwliilo in three of the otlier Wards of 
the city the density is more tl*n 125 persons jjcr acre and from 49 
to 81 per cent of the population of those parts live in one room.i 
While London 1ms tiio advantage of an eftiiyont drainage 
system, a good water^upply and a large stall of sanitary inspectors, 
it has not yet been fcund possible to make provision to the same 
exterit for these necessities in India. The conseriuenoo is that 
while the death rate in England for tlie total eivilian population 
per 1,000 living was 12-4 in 1920- it was 30-84 in India.^ 
Similarly, wliile the infantile mortality was 80 per thousand births 
in England^ it was 556 in lloniba)* eity, ^6 in Calcutta and 282 in 
Madras city. Even if the ligures for tlio province as a whole are 
taken ( a fairer method of comparison ) tlio results are sufficiently 
startling. For the provinces of Bombay,* Bengal and Madras the 
accorded death rate was 183, 207 and 161 resiioctively. 

Further, the contrast between the agricultural work and factory 
work is even greater in India than in England and tlie cons^ 
(yuencee are therefore accentuated, in a recent publication on 
health the expression “ehihlren of the sun” is used and tiie health¬ 
giving properties of the sun are discussed. While no one would 
contest the beneficial inlluence of the sun, its even greater im¬ 
portance in this respect in India should be emphasised. Ihe 
races in this country having been born an<l bred for many gene¬ 
rations in tropical heat, have become dependent on it .as a prime 
necessity of their existence. Work in factories and more 
e8i>ecially in underground mine.s deprives to a groat extent those 
who follow these occupations of this necessity. This fact should 
be borne in mind in connection with the subject of labopr turn¬ 
over, long hours of work and time keeping. 

1 Cenaui India 1921 Vol. XVI Part 1 heport Appendix V. pag« 33. 

3 Annual Beport of the Chief Merllcol Offleer of Health of England for th» 
year 1920 page 10. 

3 Annual Beport of the Public Health Ooinmiasioner with tho Oojemmunt of 
India for 1920 p^' 56 and 57. 
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The need of securing a certain modicum of sunlight may he 
one of the reasons why the agriculturist even when he becomes an 
industrialist clings tenaciously to his agricultural rights and to 
his village home. The divorce between these two modes of life, 
which is an almost universal feature in England, has not yet 
taken place in India. Return to tl» health-giving occupation of 
agriculture doubtless helps to keep the labour force in a state of 
greater physical efficiency than would be the case if factory work 
was the sole jccupation. In .some oases, a permanent industrial 
population is growing up round the factories.. It is desirable that 
satisfactory conditions should be secured foiitlns growing class in 
order to prevent the deterioration of their physique. The great 
majority of factories have to face this fluidity of their labour 
force and to make arrangements accordingly. In the mining 
industry, where tlie workers enjoy still less opportunity of 
spending any time of thg day in the sun, the fluidity of labour 
is even more marked. 

While an investigation of factory conditions and of the housing 
conditions under wliich (flio great majority of the workers live 
can leave little doubt as to the serious effect 
relating to health conditions on health, there are no 

, statistics available relating to the industrial 

population per »» which would enable a comparison to be made 
between their health and that of the non-industrial population 
living respectively in the town and in the country. There 
are not yet sufficient medical practitioners in India to enable such 
on inquiry to bo carried out with any measure of success. The 
great majority of persons receive no medical aid whatever during 
the course of an illness. Nothing can therefore be known 
as to the cause of their death nor is it possible at present to 
arrange for this maintenance of a record of the occupation at time of 
death. Even if arrangements could bo made, many an industrial 
worker would be returned as an agriculturist because he had 
returned to his village to die, although the cause of Ids deaUi 
might have been consumption contracted in a mill. It may be 
poted that in the Ratnagiri district it is a general'*belief that 
many men return to die there of consumption contracted in the mills. 

The possibility of return to agricultural work robs unem¬ 
ployment of the dire results that accompany it in countries where 
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indnst"«1''<n" has reached a more advanced stage. The low yield 
of the land and the large numbers that have to subsist on the 
produce of comparatively small lioldings mean, however, that the 
return of an additional member will lower still further the 
•standard of living for the whole family. In spite of these dis¬ 
advantages there can be no .doubt that the possibility of this 
return to agricultural employment puts the Indian labourer in a 
much stronger position than a factory-worker in England to whom 
no such alternative is open. , 

So great is the ignorance of the ordinary villager of the work 
done in factories that,when he goes to undertake it he iias very 
little knowledge of tlie kind of work he will 
Ifctoiry ** be expected to do. He has perhaps been 

conditions recruited by a tMar or recruiting agent who 

has given him an advance of money, and if he does not keep his 
contract he^ renders himself criminally Jiable. The Workmen’s 
Breach of Contract Act wliich gives this power to employers is now 
generally regarded as a measure which should be repealed. The 
Government of India in a recent debate (l^’ebruary 20th, 1923) in 
the Jjegislative Assembly lias pledged itself to bring in a bill 
which will have tlie effect of rendering all sucli forms of contract 


illegal after 1926. , 

In^ddition to the .strangeness of tlie work and surroundings, 
the man has to adapt himself to a completely novel aspect of tlie 
relationship witli his employer. When he 
between enters a fcctory, he ls paid a fixed wage. It 


employer and 
employed 


ill, or absent from work, instead of meeting 
with kindly solicitude about his welfare, he 


finds,that he has rendered himself liable to a fine. If he cannot 
adapt himself to the work he is dismissed and has forthwith to 
endeavour on his own initiative to try and find work elsewhere or 


has to return home. Very frequently he finds himself burdened 


with debt. He has not received any wages till the completion of 
the first month of his employment and sometimes much later and 


so has been compelled to borrow at high rates of interest. Some 


employers gbre a certain grain allowance, the value of which is ^ 
deducted from wages in the following month, but the majority do 


not. The custom of withholding wages and paying then^ a mimth 
in arrears doubtless causes severe hardship. Employers justify it 
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by urging that it is the only way they can keep any hold on their 
men. Whether it is justifiable or not to keep a hold in this way 
is open to question. 

I shall now pa.ss on to compare the advantages tliat a factory 
worker in Englanddias over his fellow worker in India. Tliough" 
the balance of. advantage undoubtedly lies 
on the side of Abe man in Englanil the worker 
in India has .some advantages. Having a 
liomo and work to wliioh he can return when 
he ceases to be employoj in a factory gives 
him a certain strengtli. On the otlior hand li^s power of bargaining 
is considerably weaker. Trade Union.s are only beginning to be 
organized and do not at pre.sent a33i.st a man much in tlie process 
of bargaining. Generally .speaking, a man is so ignorant when 
he comes to take up factory work that ho is obliged to accept the 
terms offered. There is po standard rate of wages. Jn Bombay, 
for instance, the wages vary from mill to mill and this variation 
is often one of the causes of .a strike. The Industrial Di.sputes 
Committee, which was appointed in Bombay to examine into the 
cause of strikes and to suggest remedie.s, very strongly recommended 
that standards should be ndopteil for the payment of wages. 
The difficulties are immensely increased in industries where 
smaller numbers are employed and where tliere is not even the 
nucleus of a Trade Union. A villager is, in such in3tance.s, in a 
particularly weak position. He has left his home because of 
pecuniary need and cannot return immediately. Ho is therefore 
practically comjwlled to take what is offered. 

This brings us to yet another advantage that the English 
factory worker has over the Indian. Mention Inns been made of 
the facilities offered by the Ii.il)our Exchanges in England which 
put a man in po3.session of the relevant facts before he migrates 
in search of employment. There is no such agency in India. 
Rumour alone guides men to different looalitie.s, though in some 
oases there are certain men who recruit for mills and factories. 
These men are either accredited agents, as in the case of tea-garden 
labour and of some mines, and are mainly employed'*as such, or 
' they are ‘ jobbers ’ who bring workers to the mills and factories 
and thep supervise their work. A third method is for the 
recruiters themselves to get engaged to a contractor' together with 
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the whole labour force under them. In sucli cisee the recruiter 
draws the wages of the men recruited by liim and in some instances 
that came under ray notice he received in addition a sum calculated 
as a percentage of the wages bill to enable liim to provide 
bousing for tlie workers. Finns state in support of this practice 
that they have neither the capacity to tap sources of labour supply 
nor are they in a position to coittrol the labour after it has arrired. 
Tlie case for utilising the .services of employment superintendents 
is conse<juently a strong one. An accredited agency for the supply 
of labour required would also help to 'mitig.ato many of the hard¬ 
ships arising from tha present somewliat h.'ipliazard methods of 
recruitment. 

Anotlier advantage given to workers by the Trade Union 
Movement in England la security against unjust dismissal. In 
India workers are not protecte<l. It i.s true that men sometimes go 
on strike if qjie of tlieir number has been ainfairly dismissed, but, 
owing to the unorganized state of labour, it is not difficult for n 
manager to engage .sukstitutes in place of those on .strike. The 
power to strike is undoubtedly present but the power of the workers 
to enforce their wishes by doing so is true only in a minority of 
oases. Powerful organizations of employers liave come into being 
in India, but there is ,-us yet nothing comparable to them in the ' 
labotu- world. Puller information regarding the Trade Union 
movement will be given in the last chapter. 

Members belonging to tlie ‘Unions in England are at times of 
strike helped to maintain existence by Trade Union funds. In 
India such funds are very small and a worker on strike has ordin¬ 
arily to face the altermitive of starvation or of return to his 
village home. 

It will thus be seen that in western countries trade unions 
secure to their members fair treatment, standard wages .and sub¬ 
sistence during a time of strike. They also maintain benefit funds 
to enable workers to tide over a period of illness. The workers can 
also secure many benefits for themselves by joining the great 
Friendly Societies. They can insure against 8icknes.s, unem¬ 
ployment anJUeatli in such Societies. But they are not left to their 
unaided resources even in these oases. There is now id force in 
England a State system of insurance against sickness dtad un¬ 
employment. Women are secured maternity benefits at the time 

IS 
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of ohildbirtli. There i» as yet nothing comparable to this in India. 
Some up-to-date firms ,Iiave a sicknes,s benefit fund and also a 
maternity benefit fund. There are also a number of other firms in 
India with benefit funds, but on the whole they are c.xccptions A 
system of State inSuranee against unemployment is not needed in' 
India a.s a man can generally return to his village if thrown out of 
factory employment. 

A system of workmen’s compensation in case of injury or 
doatli arising out of accidents is a necessary corollary of industrial 
life. Workmen in England have been safeguarded in thi.s way 
since the year 1881 but in India legislation to enforce the liability 
of the employer has only just begun, Here again up-to-date 
employers have in India voluntarily recognized their obligations in 
this respect, but this was by no means universal. Considering the 
poverty of the majority of the jwpulation in India and their 
consequent inability to-provide against .acoident.s, th^ Bill, which 
has been recently pa.ssed, has remedied a crying evil. The pro¬ 
visions of this enactment will be dealt with in greater detail in tlie 
final chapter. 

In short the protection secured to workers in England by 
legislation and by Trade Union agreement is far more extensive 

than is the case in India. In India there 

Progreis of jj, ygj,y protection by Trad* Union 

labour legislation , 

In India agreement and legislation is unlortunately 

bound to proceed more slowly than in England. 
When it was fir-st attempted it mot with very .serious opposition, 
but public opinion is gradually becoming enlightened and employers 
arq beginning to realize the utility of common standards. A great 
deal still remains to be done, more e.spocially in the way of 
enforcing the legislation that has already been passed. The 
existing staff of inspectors is quite inadequate and needs strength¬ 
ening. Not only is an addition required to tlieir numbers but the 
time is long overdue when women inspectors should be appointed 
to look to the conditions under which women and children are 
employed. Medical inspectors are also urgently reipiirod, A step 
in the right direction iuis been taken by giving thtf Directors of 
Public Health in the various provinces the power of .factory 
inspecto's. Moreover workers in India suffer from many diseases 
which seriously hamper their efficiency. It is thtrefore desirable 
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that in addition to medical inspection of factories, general questions 
relating to the health of the workei-s should bo carefully examined 
and necessary ameliorative measures should bo adopted Thus, it 
is known that hookworm disease is a potent cause of inefficiency. 
In the wise of this disease modern scientific tfeatuient is cheap 
and effectual and yet it is caitied out only in a few places. An 
industrial medical service is torely needed in this country. It 
would be welj if employers would combine to supply such a .service 
for thoif workers. The small cost would bo adeiumtoly repaid. 

In England there is not tlje same need as, owing to the system 
of panel doctors, workdr.scan.sooureniedical attejition when ill. 

Yet another benefit which is .secure<l by legi.slation for workers 
in England is freedom from undue fining. Truck Acts have been 
in force since 1831, but in Indi.i the workers are not protected in 
this way. Headers in Englaml will lie surpri.soil at tlio power that 
employers iulmlia have over their workpeople. If they recollect 
at tlie same time th.at the gre.ifc majority of the workers are 
illiterate and in many ca.ses arc incapable of understanding an 
ehaborate system of fining, tlicy will bo in a Ijctter po.sition to 
ai)pre.’iato how gi;oat a need there is in India for sometliing similar 
to a Truck Act. 

We have seen that condition.s in factories are regulated by* 
legislatibn in England and also to some extent by Trade Union 
rules and regulations. These however only prescrilje certain 
minimum standards. Employers, who wi.sh to make their workers 
feel that their right to gdxl conditions is recognized by the 
management, have organized Works (Jommittees in their factories. 
The.se Committees arc made up of elocteil representatives of the 
workers and of the management When they meet they discuss 
conditions and .suggest improvements. Their importance is 
generally recognized. In India the Government is now endeavour¬ 
ing to foiter such Committees in State workshops and to encourage 
private firms to do likewise. Two important firms in Bombay have 
succeeded in establishing such Committees. They have been 
helped in their efforts by the Servants of India League, who have 
done all they can to make the workers realize the utility of such • 
Committees. 

The welfare movement in Engliud h.i.-^ Ijeen instrumental both 
in improving conditions of employment and in bringing about a 
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close personal relationship between the workers and the management. 
There can be no doubt that tliis must be counted as another 
advantage that workers in England have over tliose in India. Tliis 
is not intended to imply that the welfare movement is non-existent 
in India. The exilbt stage of its development will be discussed' 
later, but hitherto it lias not succeeded in doing mucli towards 
bringing about better relations between employers and employed. 

While tlierefore it mu.st be admitted that the English factory- 
worker is on the wliole in a better position than tiie_ worker 
Advantages in India, we must not farget that in India as 

lactory*e^ployee« employment in factories brings 

In India certain advantages in its train. In India it 

enables a man to earn the money ho need.s for agricultural purposes 
and often enables him to improve his status. Instead of being 
a landless labourer he may with his savings become a tenant, 
the proud possessor of a piece of land. The experience that ho has 
gained in the city has in a great many case.s given him a certain 
amount of mechanical skill. He is therefore more ready to adopt 
the mechanical npplia' cos that are now gradually being utilized in 
agriculture. He is in a better position to bargain. He has, 
perhaps, a little capital and ho also knows his own economic value 
'bettor than he did before ho gathered now cxjierience in a factory 
town. lie is more open to ideas and will accept suggestions as to 
how lie may improve the yield of his land. Socially, too, his 
position is improved. He will no longer be willing to accept the 
position of a virtual .serf on the land. Further he has been ao- 
ciiatomed to meet men of all castes and to work alongside of them. 
He will therefore be unwilling to bo treated as untouchable or 
unclean. He will not be content to accept the views of the 
conservative elements of his caste on each and every matter, but 
will endeavour to persuade them to take broader views. 

All this is true of the man who has been successful and who 
has returned to his village in a stronger pecuniary position and 
with his health unimpaired. There is, however, another side to the 
picture. As conditions arc at present there can be no doubt, 
though little statistical evidence is available, that many a man 
returns to his village a physical wreck. The work in the factory 
and the Unsatisfactory housing conditions have taken away from him 
practically his only asset in life—his health. Tfiere was nobody 
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in the factory particularly interested in seeing tliat so far as possi¬ 
bly he did not disregard the laws of health. In his hurry to put 
together some savings out of his wages ho has not perhaps even 
bought sufficient food for himself, or perhap.s the climate of the city, 
the pliysioal conditions of the factory and the unusual strain of the 
work have proved detrimentaj to his health. Factory work is of, 
comparatively recent growth in India. T)io strict discipline and 
the long hours of work cannot fail to be irksome to a man \4io has 
hitherto been accustomed to neither. Tlie need to prevent overstrain 
is consequently greater in India than in England. It is needed for 
the workers and alsq for the sake of securing future workers. A man 
who returns a phy.sioal wreck to his village acts as a very strong 
deterrent and prevents many anotlier from running the same risk. 


(i) Bombay 

A brief sketch was given in Cliapter IV of the principle 
industries^)! the Bombay Presidency, it was seen tliat thetextile 

_.. , , and connected industries were the most im- 

Recapitalation oi 

the extent ol portnnt, giving enjployment to 67 per cent of 

orpnlaed jPp gj pg^ gf vygnigg ogj gf 

inJustries ‘ . . . 

, tlic total engaged in industrial establish¬ 

ments. The remaining industries were found to bo those connect¬ 
ed with dockyards and ship-repairing, engineering works, motor¬ 
car works and iron and brass foundries. Chemical factories, 
electric works and printing^ presses were also noted as giving- 
employment to large numbers. It was pointed out that the 
majority of the industries of the Presidency were located in 
Bombay itself and that Ahniedabad, iSholapiir and the East 
Khandesh respectively ranked next in industrial importance. In 
shdrt Bombay besides being the centre of the cotton industry 
has large metal workshops and printing presses, tanneries, 
mechanical engineering workshop.s, aerated water factories, flour 
mills, saw mills, oil mills and a ho.st of minor industries.^ 

These facts are sufSoient justification for describing at some 
length both the general conditions in Bombay and the conditions 
inside th^ cotton mills and factories. I shall then pass on to 
study the effects of these conditions on family life and health. 
Before closing the chapter I shall endeavour to contrast factory 


1 Annual factory Be|>ort, Bombay, 1931, Statement Na U1 
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conditions in tlie different industrial centres with the conditions 
obtaining in other forms of organised employment Finally I sliwl 
attempt to gauge some of the effects of employment in factories on 
the villages from wliicli emigrants come to take up this work. 

Many of the difficuities confronting Eombay arise out of its ' 
rapid rise into industrial importancp. In 1661 bombay liad a 
IKipiilation of. about 10,000 inhabitants.! 
Bombay'^'ciity * of fbo Census of 1872 this 

number had increased to 644,405 and at the 
time oftlio Census in 1021 it w.as 1,175,914.- ^ Between 1872 and 
1921 the population had, th.at is to say, almo.sI. doubled. Another 
source of difficulty is tlie largo emigrant population, le.s.s tlian 
200,000 out of the inliabitauts li.aving been born in the city itself. 

In conse(pience of tliose facts tlie contra,st between life in a 
village and factory life is gre.ater in Bombay than in any otlier 
city.in India. Tiie parts of thgt city in 
MaUltlons which the factory population live are 

densely crowded. The average density of 
Bombay town is 78-05 jiersons per acre ; in the industrial area the 
density is from three to live hundred per acre and in some parts 
it rises to over 700.’ The majority of the inhabitants (66 jier 
ojpit) are hou.sod in one-room tenoment.s, the average number of 
occupants of which is over 4 pei’sons.t Of the rest, a largo pro¬ 
portion occupy two rooms and only 20 per cent of the population 
live in three rwms or more. The condition of the portions occupying 
one room is nothing short of deplorable. Many of these rooms are 
occupied by two families and in some cases one room accommodates 
more than eight familios.“ 

The difference between the housing conditions in Bombay and 
those in London has been graphically illustrated in the latest 
Census report.® While 66 per cent of the 
Sith‘’Lond?n Bombay population live ixi one room tenements 
. with an average number of 4 persons in each, 

1 Census of India 1911 Vol. 1, Page 43, 

2 Census of India 1921 Vol. VlII Bombay presidency Part I Report page. 61. 

3 Census of India 1921 Bombay Vol. IX. Part II City Table Ipa^ V. 

* 4 Op. cit. Bombay Housing Table VI A—page 83. 

6 Census of India 1921, Bombay, Vol, IX, Part 11 Housing Tables VIA and 
VI B pages 30 and 39. 

9 Census o£ India 1921, Bombay Vol. IX Fart I graphs opposite page XVlil. 
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in London only 6 per cent of the populntion live in one room 
t^ements of wliich tlio average number of occupants is 1*92. 
Conditions in Bombay are obviously far worse tlian in Ijondon. 

Tliis terrible state of over-crowding naturally carries in its 
trniii many other evils. Family life, in the .sense in which it is 
underiifood in India, become.s impossible.^ 
«!)wdfng* There can lie no priv.aey under such con¬ 

ditions. The effect on health is do less 
disn.strou8. The Sanitary Commissioner witli the Government of 
Bombay writes thnt,the rate of infantile mortality in the city of 
Bombay is possibly the higlie.st in the world. Tlie close relation 
existing between over-crowding and a high infant death rate is 
siiewn in a table given in tiic Admini.stratiun lleport of tlie 
Municipal Commissioner for the City of Bombay for 1920.' 
According to the data collected more than 7!> per cent of the total 
births occurred in families limited to tj^e occupation of a single 
room or a portion of it. The mortality rate among infants born in 
these conditions was over 80 per cent. Tlie proportion of deaths 
to births varies inversely as the numbed of rooms occujiied by the 
parents. The high deatli rate, in sucli circumstances, can scarcely 
cause surprise esiiecially wlien it is realized tliat “ in the congested 
areas of the city lio\ises four and even five storeys liigh will ^ 
foun(f attaclied on either side and separated in the rear from a 
similar row of houses by a gully often less tlian six feet in width, 
which takes the over flow from privies and affords access to the 
sweepers for the removal of the privy baskets. ”'•< 

The drainage of the city of Bombay is a further potent cause 
of a high death rate. The report of the executive Health Officer 
reveals a highly dangerous state of affairs and accounts for 
the high death rate wliich is the feature of any epidemic that 
occurs in Bombay. At the northern end of the sewer system, we are 
told in tlrnt report, the sewers are incapable of carrying the quantity 
of sewage which enters them during the rains. In other parts the 
sullage water is taken into closed and open storm-water drains or 
runs on to small plots of land in quantities which are much too great 
for absorp^oa In yet other parts the over-flow from priviee pasws 


l' Sapot at tba Httaloipal ConunlMonai tat the Cltr of Bombay IMO-Sl 
VoL II, page 

% Of. dt. page 40. 
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into cess pools whioli are periodically emptied by carte. A number 
of tliese cess pits are approaclied by unmetolled roads which becopfb 
impassable during the monsoon months. The Health Officer aeids 
that “ these fertile sources of disease and abominable nuisance ” 
were being dealt with but on account of the heavy cost of material 
^ and the lack of sufficient water pressure for flushing the worst oases 
only were being taken up at present.* 

Tlio report'^ submitted by Dr. Barnes to tlie Government of 
Bombay gives further details of these unsatisfactory conditions. 

Dr. Barnes is an officer of tlie Women’s 
Di^'flaurnea Medical Service. Her services were lent to 

the Bombay Government by the Council of 
the Countess of Dulferin’s Fund to iiivestigate the conditions of 
women’s employment in Bombay witli special reference to tlio 
question of childbirth. In tlio course of her inquiry she visited 
many workers in their hpmes, Slie found many liviyg in the 
ground floor or basement wlicre the plinth was much below the 
road level and which in consequence must liave been in a state of 
flood during the monsoon. ' Slio gives a graphic description of the 
oa.se3 of over-crowding tliat she encountered. As an e.xamplo of 
a particularly bad state of allairs .she describes .a room, .size 15X12 
ft., which was tlie home of .si.x familie.s. No le.s3 than 30 persons 
occupied the room and three of the women were expecting to be 
delivered. Delivery would take place in a small ap.ace of 3 ft. X 
4 ft screened olT for the purpose. Each family had its own cooking 
place, a small brick erection made with tlireo bricks placed at 
right angles to each otlier and without chimneys, 'fho effect 
of such conditiens on tlie.se expectant motliers can easily be 
imagined. That the doatli rate among children born in one-roomed 
tenements is high can thus cause no surpri.se. Dr. Barnes states 
that she saw many rooms answering to this de.scription. She adds 
however that she found a very distinct improvement in housing 
oouditions where the ‘ chawls ’ or dwellings had been provided by 
the millowners. It is only fair to add that the chawls built by 

1 Bepnt ot Muoldpal CommMoaer (or tbe Cilj ol Bombay Volt 11. 1920-21 

pag« 40 . 

2 Beport by Dr. Barnes entitled ** Maternity Benefits for Indnstrial 
Wtwkors ** pul llshed In Bombay Labour Garettc for September tjl22, pp. 31-38. 
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thi Improvement Trust of Bombay are generally a great im- 
pr<»ment on others built before the Trust came into operation. 

The great need of suitable housing for the operatives in 
Bombay has been receiving the attention of Government for some 
considerable time. In 1920 the new Develop- 
fraprOTMDent ”*®'**’ Department of Bombay w.as constituted. 

It has undertaken to provide 50,000* one 
roomed tenements for the working clas.sos in Bonib.a^. Another 
13,000 are to lie provided liy the Improvement 'I'rust and the 
Corporation are endeavouring to increase the number of their 
tenements. 

Living thus in crowded areas it is not surprising that many 
workers anxiously await the day when they will be able to return 
to their villages. They are not, in the great 
lolalTltary** majority of c.ases, able to balance the ,ad- 

conditiooa ftn vantago.s and disadvantages with any degree 

stability of labour gf accuracy, but they cannot fail to be aware 
that their children die more ea.sily and in ‘larger numlwrs in the 
city than in the village. Could they compare tlio figures they 
would find th.at while tlie infintile death rate for the province was 
18‘3 per cent, it was at tlie .same i)erio<l (1920) 5.5‘6 jier cent for 
Bombay city. Even among adults they would find that there was 
a far higher mortality. In 1920 the rate of di%atlis per 1000 of the 
l)opulation was 26-81 for tliC Presidency in districts e.xcluding 
town.s, while in Bombay it was 48-8.' Apart from the greater 
unhenlthine.ss of city life the higher death rate may in imrt 1)6 
attributed to the better system of registration in force. 

The cotton spinning and weaving mills are located on the 
island of Bombay, a short distance away from the well-to-do 
residential area. Owing to the extreme congestion most mills are 
closely surrounded by ‘ chawls ’ and other buildings. With 
exceptions in the case of recent structures, the mills are from four 
to five storeys high. Many of the difficulties with which managers 
are faced arise from this lack of space. The problem of housing 
labour is acut* and within the factory itself it is difficult to secure 
adequate light and ventilation. Further, trouble in one mill easily 
spreads to the othefs and a minor strike may soon reach ^gantio 

proportions. • _____________ 

1 Annual Haport of the Public Health OommiaBloner for 1920 p. 66, 
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'flie facts relating to the labour supply in Bombay Imve 
already been dealt with in Cliapter IV. Attention has been dj^n 
both to its heterogeneity and to the low proportion of women 
among the immigrants. Tlie fact tliat so large a proportion of the_ 
total population of Bombay is made up of immigrants from all 
parts of India accounts very largely for the instability of the 
laboftr force in that city. The labour-problem is therefore an 
extraordinarily difficult one in Bombay. Among tbe total 
employees engaged in industrial est.ablisbments 84"5 per oent are 
men, 14"2 per cent women and 1-3 per’cent children.' The 
women and children are to bo found chiefly in the textile fectories 
where the proportion between males and females is as 77: 23.* 

In the spinning and weaving mills the men do the actual 
spinning and weaving. The women are employed in the reeling 
and winding departments as piecers or 
work-in***" *** followers in ring spinning amf ns doffers. 

textile tactorlee Cliildren, boys and girls are employed chiefly 

as. doffers in the roving and spinning 
departments. There can be no doubt as to the strenuous nature 
of the work done by the men. Though the spinning macliines are 
similar to those in England and the weaving machines are like 
* those run by women in England yet the temperature and the state 
of humidity of the atmosphere render both spinning and weaving 
much more exhausting than in England. The work of reeling in 
which the majority of women are employed is from a physical 
point of view not of an exhausting nature. It consists in winding 
the yarn round a frame which is worked either by power or by hand. 
Tlie yarn is then tied up into bundles. The reeling department is 
generally at some distance from the din of the machinery. There 
is no excessive noise in the department itself and no artificial 
means for humidifying the aif have to be adopted. The winding 
department, where the yarn is wound on to drum, olieese or pirn 
winders is very different and the conditions are much more 
exhausting. So also in the ring-spinning the women have to work 
in among the machines and consequently the work causes greater 


1 Oen|u8 of India 1921 Vol VllI Bombay Presideaoy Part II Table XXU 

PartlV page4M. • 

2 Op. oit. Tible XXU Part I page 365, 
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fatigue. The half-timers who are employed in the roving and 
spinning departments are subjected to the noise and rattle of the 
maJtinory and though tliey have frequent pau.ses in whicli to rest 
they have to bo very quick at doffing, or removing the bobbins from 
•the machines. • 

In the textile indu.stry in Bombay tlio liours of work wore 
limited to 12 a day for men, 11 for women and G for children by 
Act XII of 1911. The new Act of 1922 has 
Hours ol Wbrk made no changes as far as tlio daily hours for 
.women and children are concerned, but has 
limited the liours of men to 11 and tho total weekly hours of adults 
to 60 in tlio week. The legal limit exceeds tho hours now gene¬ 
rally worked in Bombay. After tho mill strike in 1920, millowners 
reduced the hours of work for adults to 10 and of children to 5. 
The men generally start work at 7 .- 1 . 111 . .and end .at G p. m. with 
an hour’.s br^ak from 12 to 1. In some mjjl.s women are allowed to 
st.art at 8 a. m. and to end at 5-30 p. m. They also have the break 
from 12 to 1. The half-timers work in two .shift.s, from 7 a. m. to 
12 noon and from 1 to 6 p. m. 

Thougli this limitation of hours of work imposed by the Act of 
1922 has not made much difference so far as textile mills in 
Bombay are concerned, there can Ix) no doubt th.at the general 
effect will be beneficial. Before its passage the hours of work for 
men in factories other than textiles were nnliniited and it was 
largely in the smaller factories 4hat abu.sos tixik place. Further 
the extended definition of the term ‘ factory ’ in the new Act will 
bring a still larger number of factories within the scope of this 
limitation of hours. 

Accurate infonnation with regard to wages in India can only 
be obtained with difficulty .as the Government of India lias as yet 
pas-sed no Act for the compulsory collection 
Wages of such data. A beginning, however, has 

been made by voluntary methods in I^mbay. 
The Director of the Labour Office in tliat province succeeded in 
obtaining from tlie majority of cotton mill owners in Bombay, 
Ahmedabad «id Sholapur a return of the wages paid in May 1914 
and May 1921. He has published the results.' According to the 

. ' ' • " 

1 Wages aod limn of Labour. OottoQ Mill Industry hy G. Findlay Sfairraa. 
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figures collected in that report the average daily earnings of men 
in the cotton industry in Bombay are Ks. 1-5-6, and of w(/ien 
0-10-9, while children (lialf-timers) earned between four and^iine 
annas. The wages earned in Alimedabad were only sliglifcly less 
(by 6 pie.s) in the'case of men, but were actually higher in the 
case of women, being 0-12-1. In Sholapur the wages in all cases 
wera,less: the average oarniugs of men wore 0-15-11, of women 
0-6-9 and of children in the majority of cases less than four 
anna& * 

The w.ngcH in the textile industry may be taken ns repre.sent,a- 
tive of the highest wages paid in industry, in India. They are 
considerably higher tlian wages in agriculture, but it is very hard 
to ascertain what wages are actually earned. Mr. Findlay Shirras 
gives the daily wngo.s, but tirac-kcoping is proverbially bad and 
considering the strenuous nature of the work it is easy to under¬ 
stand why this is the ooso. This being so it would,be useful to 
know what the actual monthly earnings are or the average amount 
of time lost each month by men, women and clnldren. It would 
then probably bo found that a woman has to subsist on (mnsiderably 
less than 0-10-9 a day. Further the mill-raauagors claim the right 
to fine the workers very lieavily. The wage.s paid therefore are 
• often less than the wages earned. Another fact wliioh also lessen.s 
very considerably the ro.al wages i.s the common practice ef paying 
the wage.s earned in one montit in the middle of the succeeding 
month. The workers, not being ciipitalists, have (o borrow money 
at very high rates of interest till they receive their pay. In many 
instances they do not sncceed in clearing themselves of the debt 
fir.st incurred in ttiking up factory-work. 

In Bombay, women tind children are mainly employed in 
cotton ginning tmd spinning mills. The other avenues of 
employment account for only a very 
w?m!mftchn6ren proportion of the total. The numbers 

employed have risen considonably within 
recent times. The Reports of Factory Inspectors give the total 
number of women and children employed in Bombay and outside 
Bombay in the Fresidency. The figures for 1915‘as compared 
with 1981 will give some indication of this increase:— 

1 W^B and Uotim oC [.abour. Cotton Uill luduBtrjr G. Findia; Shinas, 
page* 10 •S: 11. 
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Y^ir 

WOMEN 

_i 

CHILDREN 

Bombay 

Mofussil 

I Total 

Bombay 

Mofussil 

Total 

191,0' 

23,189 

29,921 

• 

.53,110 

5,306 

11,328 

16,634 

• 

19212 

1 

31,571 

31,605 

-•- 

66,226 

2,664 

13,102 

10,766 


It is satisfactory to note tliat tlie oiniiloyment of (iliildreii in 
Botiibny lias been recbicocl so consiilerably, but tbo same tendency 
lias not lieen at work in tlie niofussil. liven taking into con¬ 
sideration tlie low wages earned by diildren tlie economic utility 
of their labour cannot be very liigli. 

Tlier^ are many obvious (irawback.s attacliiiig to the ein- 
ployment of women and children in fictorics, Tlie first drawback is 
the deleterious effect it lias on family life. A woman who is away 
at work nearly as long a.s her busband'is too fatigued to do tbo 
bonsebold duties of cooking and looking after the children 
whicb .still devolve on her. Secondly her physique i.s, in the 
generality of oa.ses, not a.s good a.s that of a man and consequently 
she ts less fit to .stand tlie wear and tear of factory liS. 
Further, while men can have the Ixmcfit of the medical .advice 
of the doctor in charge of tlie disjiensary, Indian women do not 
readily avail themselves of such aid, a.s time-honoured custom 
prevents them from doing so. Only in exceptional mills is a 
woman doctor available for the women. The employment of 
children is attended with even greater disadvantages. These • 
children, both boys and girls, are future citizens, but at a time 
when they might have been receiving education or might at least 
have been spending their time in the open air doing agricultural 
work, they are cooped up in noisy and ill-ventilated factories. The 
conditions are not conducive to health or development either 
mental or physical. Nominally a child is not supposed to work in 
a textile factory for more than 6 hours a day, but apparently in so 
important an industrial centre a.s Ahmedabad this law is honoured 

1 Annual Factory t(e|>ort of the Frendency of Bombay I SIS 5 

S Annual factory Ueportof the Frc-aidcncy ol Bombay 1921 page 1. 
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in the bieach rather than the observance. In Bombay where there 
has been for many years a whole-time certifying surgeon it was foijid 
that of the total number presented for certification no less iXau 
47*4 per cent were found to have been previously certified. • 
Further, of the total number pre.sented only 13-6 per cent received 
^ certificates as half timers. The e^iploymont of children in 
fixctories is unfortunately very liable to abuse. Every step should 
therefore bo taken to make it difficult and unprofitable to employ 
them in contravention of the provisions of the Act Tile fines that 
are levied for "breaches of law should be heavy^ enough to act as a 
deterrent, but in point of fact, as the appended table shews, fines 
are iu many oases very small. It is true that in 1919 “ four 
prosecutions were taken up in Ahmedabad for .sweating children 
or working tliem under-age and fines ranging from Bs. 500 to 
Its. 3000 were imposed on the managing agents”, but in 1920 the 
maximum fine was only Bs 150, and in 1921 the genejal average 
was much lower than in 1§19. 


I Annul Factory Kaport Bombay 1921 page 1. 
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3 Anaunl Factory Boport, Bombay 19*0 page 7. 
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Apart firom the children who are actxially employed many are 
twen to the fectories by their mothera, aa they are too small to be 
' left at home and need to be fed from time to 

PreMOM of tinjo These children are in peat danger 

tmall cnllardn , • .,1 i i. 

In factories from tiio mncliiuery bux tili tlie passage of 

Act II bf 1922 the Insi)ector did not have the 
power to exclude them (section 1 A). Ho can now do so if^ in his 
opinion, their presence in the factory or in any part thereof involves 
danger or injury to their health. The only solutien lies in tlie 
provision of crt'ches'for such chihlron, but up-to-date tliere are only 
tliree criches attacheil to Bombay mills. Such places need to bo 
in charge of trained attendants who would know when to isolate 
casas, but Dr, Barnes, in her enquiry, found that there was a trained 
attendant in only one c.ase. 

In very few mills in Bombay are suitable arrangements made 
for the meels of the workers. If the wether i)ermits, they eat what 
tliey have brought with them in the factory 
lo?meais**"** yards ; if not, thw eat their food inside the 
machine sheds. In tlie course of her enquiry 
Dr. Barnes found that wliere cooking houses were attached to mills 
they were well patronised by the men, though the women did not 
use them. Caste prejudices make the provision of canteens veijf 
difficiflt. In otlier parts of India, such ns Nagpur and Madras, 
sheds are erected in which the men of the diflerent castes congre¬ 
gate during the midday interYal. Some such provision might well 
be made in Bombay. 


Arrangements 
lor meals 


(ii) Bengal 

The industrial life of Bengal mainly centres round Calcutta, 
the adjacent districts of Ilooghly and Howrah, and the banks of 
the river Hooghly in the district of the 24-Parganas. In describing 
factory conditions much would be omitted if only Calcutta 
were described This entire area will therefore be included in this 
chapter and the extent of the principal industries will first be 
recapitulated. Next the sanitary conditions in these areas will be 
deak with and finally the general featimes of factory life such m 
the hours of work, method of payment of wages, and the compo¬ 
sition of the labour force will be examined. 
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Tlie total number employed in factories in Bengal in 1921 was 
465412 porsons.i Of tlieae more tlian lialf (237,731 or 51 per oe®.) 

are employed in the district of 24-Pargaims; 
employed district of Howrah comes next and gives 

• employment to about 22 per cent (103,532) 
e while Ilooghly accounts for approxilliately 12 per cent (55,675). 
In Calcutta tliere are only 17,175 employed in factories or about 
3-4 i)er cent. It will be seen accordingly that the area which lias 
been selected «.s representative of tlie industrial conditions in the 
province gives employment to more tlian 88 per cent of the total 
number employed in factories. The Census figures for 1921, which 
are just to hand, indicate that the total number of persons in 
“ industrial establishments ” in Bengal in that year were 757,04r'i. 
This large difference from the number of factory workers ari.ses from 
the fact that the latter excluded all establishments employing less 
than 20 persons and also those not worked by power. 

The principal industries of Bengal have been given in detail in 
Cliapter IV. It will suffice here to recapitulate tlie main points. 

Jute is the industry of pre-eminent im- 
indwtries portance. The jute mills and presses together 

give employment to no less than 305,674-* 
persons (approximately 65 per cent of the total numlicr of factory 
workers). Unlike Bombay, cotton spinning and weaving i? com¬ 
paratively unimportant ns only 12,838 are employed in that 
industry. Both these industries are carried on entirely in Ilooghly, 
Howrah and the 24-Parganas. In Calcutta, itself the principal 
factory industries are printing, general engineering, coach-building 
and motor car repairing. There are also flour mills, rice mills .and 
oil mills but in none of these are ns many ns 1,000 persons 
employed in any one establishment. Besides the jute industry, 
general engineering is the only industry of any importance in the 
' Hooghly district In Howrah, on the other hand, there are large 
ship-building and engineering as well ns general engineering 


Principal 

Industries 


1 Annual Keport on the Working of the Indian Factories Act in Bengal and 
Ajwm 1931. Statement II pagea XiV and XY. 

' 2 Census of India 1921 Bengal Yol. Y part II Industrial Statistics Table 
XXII part I. 

S Annual Beport on the Working of the Indian Factories Act in Bengal and 
Assam 1921. Statement 11. page X et uq. 
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workshops together giving employment to over 16,000 persons. 
A^bt'ier 11,000 are employed in the dockyards and railway work¬ 
shops. Tlie jnte industry in tlio 24 -P.arganas accounts for nearly 
tliree-fourths of all employees in tliis district. The remainder are 
engaged in all kinds of industries of wliich rtiilway workshops, 
general engineering, cotton fac*oric-i, kerosino tinning and packing, 
rice mills, oil milhs and paper mills are among the most important. 

Turning to Calcutta proper the Census report' states that the 
first reCTlar census was taken in 1872 when tlie population 
^ .numbered 633,009. At the time of the next 

PoM.«onof Census in 1881 no appreciable change had 

taken place, but the number increased by 
11-4 per cent in 1891. The increase of 24-3 iw cent in 1901 is 
attributed in part to improved enumeration. The total population 
in Calcutta at the time of the Census of 1911 was 896,067'^ 
persons ; o^these 607,674 were nialcs.^ Jn other words, nearly 68 
per cent’belonged to the male sex. This great disparity between 
the sexc.s is even more serious than it appears if the ages of the 
respective populations are examined.^ ’ According to the data 
given in the Municipal Administration Report for 1920-21, nearly 
50 per cent of the male population fall between the ages of 20 and 
40 whilst in the case of the women only nl)out one-third do sa, 
Pnrthef, the proportion of old women and children amongst the 
female population is practically double that amongst the males, 
owing no doubt to the large prOjiortion of comparatively young men 
who come to Calcutta without their families. Resides this disparity 
in the ages and sexes of the population in Calcutta anotlier 
disquieting feature is the large number of residents wlio were born 
outside the district containing the city. Of these immigrants the 
great majority at the time of the 1911 Census came from outside 
the province, 204,000 from Rihar and Oris.sa and 90,000 from the 
United Provinces. Amongst the immigrants males preponderate 
largely; in the town as a whole there were in 1911 twice as many 

1 Census of India 1911 Vol. I. India Part 1. Report page 43. 

2 Oenms of India 1911 Vol. V. Bengal, Bihar and Orissa and Sikkim, Part I, 

n ftgfl 30. * 

3 Report on Muoidpal AdmlnUtration of Calcutta, 1920-21 Vol. I. page 67. 

4 Op. dt. pages 06 and 67. 
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men as women and the disproportion was said to be steadily 
increasing.! i 

The latest report'! regarding the .sanitary conditions of Calcftta 
depicts indeed a gloomy picture. The average death rate was 
' 39'3 per thoasand for 1920. The different ' 
Milditlons ward.s of the ncity contribute in various 

(t) Calcutta degrees to tliis result. Tims Ward XXIV 

has the unenviable position of heading the 
list, the rate .being 76'8 per inille.!* In comparison with other 
wards it has a higher birth rate 21-8, but its» infantile mortality 
rate is also higher being 582. Tlio ipieation of the mortality 
among females is important. The report cited brings out some 
important fiiots in connection therewith. In the first place while 
the rate of female mortality is over 50 per thousand, it is 33'8 
amongst males.* This is accounted for in part by the larger pro¬ 
portion of very old and very young among the female .nopulation, 
but oven after admitting this the fact remains that the death rate 
amongst females Iwtweon tlie ages of 15 and 40 is very much 
higher than amongst males at these age-periods. The writer of the 
report points out tluvt these ago-iteriods correspond “ to the child¬ 
bearing ages when women are subjected to the di.seasos and 
aocidents of pregnancy and child-birth,” but in his opinion “ these 
diseases account for a comparatively small proportion of the 
excessive mortality amongst females.” This opinion is based on 
the fact that the deaths recorded as due to such causes only 
amounted to 1-3 per thousand.■'> Ilegistration of the causes of 
death is, liowever, far from exact and it is possible that the correct 
cause has not always been recorded. Tliere can be no doubt, as 
the report points out, that the purdah .system is largely accountable 
for this higli de.ath rate. To secure privacy in a congested city, 
light and air have to bo shut out and the women consequently 
live in the darkest and worst ventilated room.s. Tlie high death 
rate amongst females from suoii causes as tuberculo.sis and 
respiratory diseases in comparison with males is further proof of 


1 Census of Indi.a 1!)U Vol. I, India, I’Mt I, Beport page 4S. 
S Beport of Mualoipal Adminiatratiun of Calcutta 1920-21. 

3 Op. oit. piige 04, and page OS. 

4 »,1 66, „ 67. 

fi Op oit. page 67. 
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Up in a densely crowded village. Tl)e mill-owners have, it is true, 
built houses for some of their workmen but the supp^ is 
insufficient for the numbers employed. The .subject of ho/Bing 
of jute-mill operatives is further dealt with below. 

This brief srlretch of the conditions of life in the great 
industrial area of Bengal empliasiz«i some of the difficulties and 
drawbacks witli which labour is faced wlien it 
Jute Mnu* “P f’‘«tory employment. On 

, tlieotlier hand, the working conditions inside 

the actual factory premises in tlio jute .industry present a 
pleasing contra.st to the living conditions outside the factories 
which have been described above. The workers have, at any rate, 
on the whole a healthy environment in which to work. The mills, 
unlike those in Bombay, arc built only one storey high. Venti¬ 
lation and lighting can therefore bo more easily arranged. These are 
not always entirely satisfactory, but are a very great jmprovoment 
on what one finds in iiomb.ay. The jute mills are generally situat¬ 
ed in large spaces of open ground. A good drinking water-supply 
is provided and the sanitary septio tanks that have been installed 
have been found to bo satisfactory. Most of these mills have 
dispensaries attached. The doctor-in-charge of the dispensary is 
.. however not always a highly (lualificd man .and it would be better 
if arrangements were made for .skilled supervision. The whole- 
time certifying .surgeon for Barraokpore offered to do this,' but 
his offer has apparently not been accepted as yet.'* The needs of 
the women are not sufficiently considered. There are frequently 
no separate rooms for them to go into when ill or suffering from 
an aoeident; the appointment of women medical officers in charge 
of di8pens.aries is extremely desirable. 

The heterogeneous nature of the labour force in a jute mill 
has already been de.scribed in Oh.apter IV where attention was 
also drawn to the interesting table given in 
UbouMoree ** Report shewing the various castes 

among jute mill employees. Many of them 
work in Howrah and it has already been shewn that that popu- 
. lation is largely made up of migrants from Bihar anti Orissa and 


Composition of 
Labour force 


I Report on the woikiog of the Indian Fiictorieti Act in Bengal, Bihar, 
Orieeii and AB«am for 1920 page 6. 

3 Do. for 1921 page C. ‘ 
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the United Provinces, Originally Bengal supplied its own labour 
the jute mills, but during an inquiry in 1906* it was found that 
wi^e tliis was the ease in a few mills in others only a small 
proportion of tlie workers were Bengalis and the remainder were 
Hindus and Musalmans from the United IVovinces and Bihar 
and Orissa. As lias already been pointed out in Chapter IV, 
where conditions are gooil, the Bengalis are not averse to factory 
labour, but they are unwilling to leave tlieir fields and^ttage 
homes to live in crowded hustces whore privacy foj their women¬ 
folk cannot be secufcd. 

The textile industries, jute and cotton, provide employment 
for over 60 per cent, of tlie total employees, by far the largest 
proixirtion lioiiig found in the jute mills, 
lu a jute mill the proportion between men, 
women and children among 100 employees 
is approxjniatcly 73-5, 15-8 and 10-7 respectively. In cotton 
mills a slightly larger jiroportion of children and a smaller 
proportion of women are em]iloyed. Women and children are 
to bo found in practically all the departments of a juto mill 
with the exception of the weaving. As soon as the jute comes 
into a mill it has to be sorted. The women, working under 
Sirdars,i open up the bales and select out of them the better 
qualities of jute for the Hessian weaving and lay aside tife 
other for the coarser sacking. The next process is known ns jute 
softening. Men feeders place the jute on the machine and the 
women act as jute receivers. Next the jute has to be cut. This 
operation is done entirely by men. The cut-jute Ls then passed 
through the ‘ breaker cards.’ Here women both feed the machine 
as well as do the receiving. The next operation known as* 
‘ drawing ’ is also done by the women, but in the roving which 
comes next the women feed the machine and the men do the 
roving. In the spinning department men and boys are employed 
but boys and girls change the bobbins and are extraordinarily deft 
at this opemtion. In the warp spool winding e<iual numljors of men 
and women are employed, but in the waft cop winding all the em¬ 
ployees afe men as the work is considered to lie heavy. This is also 
p Eeputt oa supply o( labour iii tliu United Provinoes and in Bougal, by 
S. H. Fiemantlfi, I. C. S., p. 34, detnl 1306. 

3 Head coatraotiag {oremsu. 
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the ease in the next operation known as beaming when the yarn 
is starched. Weaving is entirely done by men. In the finishing 
dep^ment men work the calender machines and also pack the 
bales. Tliey are also exclusively employed on the machines for 
sewing sacks In tlie hand-sewing departmvit whole families 
work together, men, women aijd children being employed. Those 
are the main operations observed in visiting an up-to-date jute mill. 

Pa.ssing reference has already l)een made to the shift ^stem 
prevalent in the jute mills and to the disintegrating effect tliat 
, this complicated system of shifts must inevit- 
Hours oi work ably have on family life. The men worked 
principally on one shift for about llj liours 
a day with an hour and a half interval except those employed in 
the calendering department wlio worked from 8 to hours a day. 
The women, on the other hand, were divided into three shifts and 
the childref into six. The method on which those shifts were 
arranged is given on the opposite page, ^the women on the shifts 
A and B worked for 9^ liours a day and tliose on 0 for 9 hours. 
The children all worked 6 hours and with the exception of the 
shifts II and J had a rest interval varying in duration from one 
hour to eight. These hours and shifts obtained prior to the passage 
of Act II of 1922. Some alterations have been made to bring 
them iato conformity with the new Act, but it would be much better 
if the system could be abolished and a ten hour day instituted for 
the men and women and a five,bour shift for the children for not 
only are these shifts Bui from the point of view of family life, tliey 
are bad from the point of view of inspection. It is almost im¬ 
possible for an inspector to satisfy hinaself tliat the rest intervals 
have bean given to the children or that each child is working on 
his own shift and is not being workeil excessive hours. Thus 
there is the obvious danger that children employed on D shift 
could utilize their long rest interval of 8 hours by working in 
another mill. 

No accurate statistics are yet available with regard to the 
wages paid in the jute milk Generally speaking it appears 
Wages and women on an average, working a fillip 

metliodsol week of 9 hours a day for 6 days earn 

paymeat between Bs. 3 and Ea. 3. Men’s average 

wages vary between Ss. 5 and Rs. 8 for 11| hours a day lot 6 days 
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in the week. A wages statement is included each year in the 
Report of the Inspector of Factories. It is however very vague 
and general but serves to give some indication with regard' to 
average wages paid in the jute industry. Though the wages on 
the whole are lowe* in the jute mills than in the Bombay cotton ■ 
mills the oiwatives have one di.stinct advantage. They do not 
have to wait more tlian a montli for payment Wages are paid 
weekly, one week in arrears. Further the cost of living is very 
much less thaji it is in Bombay. 

Just as in the case of the cotton mills itv Bomb.ay, tile jute 
mills in Bengal have within recent years been making Large profits. 
In the issue of CAPITAL of 25th January 1923 a statement of 
dividends paid in all imiwrtant cotton and jute mills from 
1918-1922 will be found. 

Women form approximately 16 per cent and children 10*5 per 
cent of the total lalwur force in a jute mill.* The numbers of women 
BmploymeDt of children employed increase steadily eaclt 

women and year. The large number of children wlio are 

children certified each year (see Table)^ is an indication 

either that some succeed in obtaining two cortific itos or that 
there is a large labour turn over among the children or that mills 
employ large numbers of boys and girls who are just over 14. 
Probably all three factors .are at work. That prior to the pissage 
of the Act of 1922, large numbers of comparatively young persons 
were employed is shewn by the following .statement relating to a 
large jute mill in July 1921:— 


Mon Men 
over under Women 
SI SI 


1801 206 192 95 134 74 



1 Annual Report of the working of the Factories Act in Bengal & Assam for 
1981 Statement III page XVII. 


3 Year 

Number employed 

Number of oertifleates issued 

1918 

83,610 

*21,414 

1919 

84,761 

31,757 

1930 

34,960 

36,031 

1931 

36,386 

34,276 
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Some of tlie obvious drawbacks to tho emplojinent of women 
and cliildron in factories are dealt with in the section of this chapter 
dealing with Bombay. Their employment in jute mills is in soma 
ways preferable to their cnii)loymont in cotton mills, ns working 
'conditions are on tho whole more healtliy in flie jute mills and 
the atmosphere has not to‘bo in as Imniid a .state. On the 
other hand, as women and childi-en in the jute mills work in nearer 
contact with J;ho machinery than in cotton mills, there npi)enrs to 1)6 
greater (laiiger from accidents. Owing to tho fact ttiat a largo 
proportion of tho woitfcn who are employed in fact<)rio.s are married, 
they are compelled in many instances to bring their babies to work 
with them. As no provision is made for the ncconimodation of such 
children the mothers have to take them into the factories, a practice 
which is not only deleterious to their health, hut also renders them 
liable to grave accidents.' The number of small children who are 
injnreil yciVrly is given in tho h'actory* Inspector’s reports for 
Bengal, but as no reference is made in tho Bombay reports to 
similar accidents definite comparisons cannot be made. Act II of 
1022 will now enable inspectors to jirohibit tho admis.sion of young 
children into parts of factories where there is a possibility of 
accidents. When this is done managers will bo faced with tho 
nccc.ssity of providing crhohe.s. 

Dispensaries are attached to most mills and are generally under 
tho charge of a man with .some medical fpialillcat ion though not 
ncce.s.saril>' of a very high order. Besides deal- 
Medical aid accidents the dispensary is used as a 

general comsulting room by tliose who are sick. Women, however, 
tnake little use of the facilities thus offered as it is generally opi)0.sed 
to their ideas to discuss the state of their health with a man. 

In tho mills there are as a rule no arrangements for 
meals. The workers have to arrange as l)cst they can unless tho 
rest interval is sufficiently tong to enable 
^”^eaU***** them to get home and back in time. • Where 
the buitH or workers’ houses are close to the 
mill the interval of an hour and a half which is allowed to the men 
is sufficiently long to render this possible. The women on A and ' 
B shift would bi> able to get home to meals. The women on 0 


I Annual Aepmt on tho working of the Indian Factories in Bintgai and 
Acnm Act for 1321 page 7. 
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shift would liave had tlieir meal before starting work and 
would not oat again till after their work was complete. The 
children too could on most shifts get Iiome, But tlie integrals 
for the different shifts were at such different hours of the day 
that in the greal; nwjority of cases the different workers in' 
the same family could have eattfn only their evening meal 
togetlier. Bheds outside the factory wliore meals could be brought 
and eaten would undoubtedly lie much appreciated. , 

The Management of tlic Jute Mills near Calcutta have for 
some time pa.st realized tliat in order to 'secure a stable and 
contented lalwur force, it is wortli while 
Jute MIIIb tlovoting time and attention to the ipicstion 

of housing. The tact that the Jute mills 
have to dei)Ond to a very large extent on imported lidxiur has also 
contributed to the development of liousing schemes. Tlio mills 
are situated in a somi ru'.al area round Calcutta and unless housing 
is provided by the mills the workers h.'ive to fall back upon tlio 
very unsatisfactory accommodation available in the ha.stily- 
coustructed bazitars or huth’fs round the mills. It is lielieved 
that aliout one-third of the total number of jute mill workers live 
in quarters [jrovided by the mill-management. I have not been 
' able to obtain rclialilo statistics on tliis pcjint. Borne of the 
quarters which were built in tlio early days of tlio industr/ are not 
very up-to-date with regard to ventilation. The newer dwellings 
are however built on comparatively modern line.s. The 
arrangements for sanitation and the supply of water for drinking and 
bathing are a.s a rule s.atisfactory. It is believed that the mill 
authorities would lie willing to develop their housing schemes very 
considerably, but they are at present very mucli hanqiered by the 
difficulty of securing land in'thc vicinity of the mills. Compulso¬ 
ry aixiuisition cannot lie resorted to under the present law and 
the owners of suitable land often ask prohibitive prices. There 
are ulsc frequently difficulties with regard to the title to the land in 
the case of Hindu joint-family or Musalman owners. It is to be 
hoped that the attention of the liOgislature will be drawn to this 
important matter. 

OTHER INDUSTRIAL CENTRES 
Thw other industrial centres in India need not be dealt with 
at the same length as Calcutta and Bombay. No doubt feotory 
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conditions differ in each industrial centre but the (reneral features 
remain the same. Cawn])ore, N'appur and .Madras do however 
present certain features wliich are, in some cases, a distinct 
improvement on those found elsewhere. They arc therefore worthy 
of record. In the c.i.sc of O.awnporo the arrangements made for 
liOHsing the labotir and the prowi.siou of welfare sui>orintendont8 will 
bo de.scribcd. In iN'appur tljo facilities provided for .safepiarding 
tlie health of,tho workers and the various kinds of benefils in 
force for maternity, .siokne.ss and accident will Ikv mentioned. 
Madras is in a particularly fortunate position in having a fairly 
stable Inlwur force, ami the eilitc.ational facilities that aro 
provided in that centre are generally Isitter than in other parts. 

C.tW.M’OEK 

flawnpore is .'in itnportant industri."! centre ; tlio industries 
c.’irricd on in tli.it city have already lieen doscriWi in detail. 

• Here I pro]iosc only.to describe the housing 

Factory'labour tint has licen provided lor the omployco.s of 

-Messrs, (looirer .'Mien and Company and for 
the workers at the woollen mills. Both these linns now form jiart 
of the British India corporation, hut those settlements were 
btiilt isjforc the amalgamation took jilaco. 'J'lio (mo is known aa 
Allouganj and tbe otiior as Mcllobertganj. lit the latter case 
esitccialTy tlie lay out and tbe arrangements for living are 
particularly good. The houses are all gronitcd round central 
courtyards ; oacli liou.se has "in addition a little courtyard of 
its own at the back. The houses have one, two or throe 
rooms according to the needs of the families that occupy them. Tlio 
rents charges aro merely nominal being 10 to U annas per month 
for single quarters, and rupees 1/10 to 1/12 for double quarters. 
The lanes between the houses are rendered shady and attractive by 
the trees that have been planted. A large playground has been pro¬ 
vided for the workers. In addition there is a school and a dispensary 
and arrangements have been made for the provision of midwivea. 

The two settlements are under tlio management of a welfare 
superintendiyit who has undoubtedly done much to bring about a 
sense of corporate life. He has arranged for 
^pc^Uadeat • *** matters connected with the settlement to 

come up for discusaion before a Cemmittee 
known by the name of Panchayat consisting of a Brahmin, a 
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Maliommedan, a Cliainar and otlier representatives of the com¬ 
munity. lie also holds weekly lectures illustrated by lantern slides. 
His wife is an invalu.ahlo helper and goes to see the wives ojt the 
men who work in the factories, in their homes in the settlement. 
Together these sotftlomcnts house about 75 per cent of the labour' 
belonging to the factories to wliioh tiiey are attached. 


• NAGPUR 

At the Kmpress Mills Nagpur the management have provided 
two di.si)ensaric3 for their workers, one for men and one for women. 

A woman doctor as well as a medical man 
■rran'gementa oharge of the general health of the 

employees. The women and children are 
treated by the woman doctor in case of accident or if they are ill. 
She is also responsible for granting the maternity certificate to a 
woman who then becomes entitled to leave of sbsence and 
two months pay. When asked to do .so .she arranges for 
the woman to he attended at her confinement by the nurses who 
work under her. The doctor has also arranged a ori che where the 
small Rabies are kept and well looked after. Those who have 
suffered accidents, whether men or women, aro allowed half wages 
avhen absent on account of injuries. Kmploycc.s who have sii.staiued 
serious injuries a.-e, if they return to work, given liglL work. 
If an accident results in death, compensation is given to the heirs 
of the deceased. 

At meal times the workers can go into the sheds which have 
been erected round the works. The workers have arranged among 
them.selvcs regarding the sheds that may be 
Iw different castes. These shells 

are much ajipreciated. In the heat of the 
day or in the monsoon it is very inconvenient to have to choose 
between having one’s meals in the workroom or in the yards. 
These sheds, erected at comparatively small cost, provide the 
necessary facilities required by the workers. Filtered water is 
provided and separate taps are set aside for the different castes. 

MADRAS 

i 

Madras does not rank as an important industrial centre and 
in comparison with Calcutta and Bombay is oomparatively smaR 
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Tlie total number of its inhabitants at tlie 
ibove'force” ** 1^21 Census was 53G,9X1.1 The labour 

t ixipulation in Madras also presents many 

points of contrast to that in liombay. In the first place no less 
tlian 95 per cent of tlie total inhabitants of Madras city wore Iwrn 
in the province itself and of tliose two tliirds were born in Madras 
itself; ami the bulk of the remaininp population come from 
adj.acont districts such as Chinplepnt and North and South'Arcot. 
Further, the proportion lictweeu the sexes is fairly cijual, 52-5 per 
cent being males. Ynlike Bombay the factories in Madras should 
therefore lie able to maintain a fairly stable lalionr force .as the 
majority of the workers are re.sident in Madras. Further there are 
not nearly so many industries competing for labour. Consoiiucntly 
men know that it will not. Ix' ca.sy to f'ct employment elsewhere if 
they lightly throw np work they have undertaken. 

In .M*dra8 city comparatively very,few women are employed 
in the cotton spinning and wc.aving mills, the jiroportions being 
ajiproximatelv SI jver cent men, It percent 
eliildren (hoarly nil l>oys) and only 

WOlnCn Allu ■ ■ ‘ , 

chtldrea per cent women.- Ihcse jiroiiorfions do not 

however hold g.aod fur the rest of the 
Presidency where the proportions are roughly moit C5, women 1'^ 
and flliildrcn 21. 'I'ho largo proiwrlion of men employed in 
Madras city is due to the fact that the mills under Jhiropcan 
management there have realieed that it is economic to employ the 
best available maoliinery. Men are employed on these machines 
and though their wages are higher the output of these machines 
mokes up for the dilfcrence Iretweon their wago.s and tlio.so of 
women. Thus, work which is ol-ewhero done by women by liand 
is in the Madras mills entirely done by jniwer by men. A new 
type of labour-saving machine prevents broken threads from 
being wound on the spindles and so save.s much time. The 
operators in still otlier departments have l)een provided with 
instruments which have enabled them to increase their wages by 
15 per cent. New machinery has also been introduced, which does 
work automatically which formerly had to be done by hand 

1 Centos of ludfa. 1921 Vol.^xHl Madras I'art It TsWo 111 pago « 

2 Sw Anaual Rapott at luspeator of Factorfei, 1920 Madrai^ ^ppeodia 17 
page 12. 
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New doBigna have still to bo done on the drawing in frames by 
band, but here again up to (hte machinery is likely to replace 
this process. In the weaving .shed some automatic looms l^ve 
boon intToduco<l. One man can look after six of these whereas on 
the ordinary loom* there is a man in charge of each. The men 
• work 10 hours a day and earn good wages. 

Taking the above facts into consideration one can understand 
botli why educational facilities have l)eon provided by the maiiage- 
ment of these mills and why the men and 
(aclittlef Bro .in a position ^to Iwnefit thereby. 

Schools were started for the male children of 
mill employees ns early as the year 190t. The classes wore first 
liold in the mill shed, but as the factory inspector objected a small 
building was set aside as a school. In 1912 a largo piece of 
adjacent marsh ground was taken over by the mill and very fine 
school buildings wore erected, sp.aco Uniig set a.sido for fgptball and 
other games. At the same time two higldy trained European 
ladies were apjiointed whose number has now lioen incroa.scd to four. 
Gradually a small toclinic.al department was introduced wliere the 
boys could learn carpentering, engineering and handloom wo.aving. 
They were also taught gardening. Tlie pupils vary in age from 4 
^ 13 and recently a kindergarten branch has licon opened with two 
women as te.achers who have Iwcn sjiocinlly trained. The bwlk of 
the teaohing is, however, done by men teachers. There is also a 
continuation school fir the lioys who are no longer half timers and also 
for adults. The average attendance at the night .school is about 300. 

In addition to these .schools the men employees have been 
given a largo institute where they can have meals and can also 
' read the papers. There is a games club in connection with the 
institute. An attempt to give cinema entertainments unfortu¬ 
nately proved a failure as people complained that the streets became 
very rowdy when the men came away from tlie entertainment and 
it had in conseciuonco to be stopped. 

Ijarge sheds with corrugated iron roofs and stone floors have 
been provided for the workers at these mills who wish to take their 
, meals near the mills. The sheds ‘have been 

provtdeTby^tba partitioned into compartmei^ts to meet the 
mtlle V requirements of men belonging to different 

, castes. A certain number of houses have 
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been provided by tiie Firm for employees earning less tlmn Hs. 80 
ft inontii. Eftoli house has a verandali, n front loom and a ba(?k 
couifyftrd. In addition the Management liave instituted ft gratuity 
system which entitles a man who has stayed ten years with the 
Firm to a gratuity of 10 per cent on the total wages ho has earned. 

A break in his .service ino»ns los.s of this gratuity unless tiie 
ftb.sonoe lias boon duo to .sicknos.s. In the case of deatli the amount 
of money whicli has accumulated to the man’s credit is giVen to 
whomsoever he li.as nominated. A compensation anji sick benefit 
solieme has also bcov in oiicration for some ('ousidcrablo time. A 
worker who lia.s a Doctor’.s certilicato may remain away from work 
for 20 dfty.s in one year receiving half p.ay during tliat time. 
Absence due to an .accident carries witli it boneht of full pay and 
if the man i.s maimed ho obtains liglit employment in the mill. 

The choice of other forms of employment and the attractions 
thereof wiy now Ite hrletly c.xamincii. 'riic i>co)ilo in India are not 
Conditions In nfraid of migrating .<o th.at many forms of 

organised oiiciipation even in distant parts are oiien 

than*lsctorUs**^ them. For instance they seek em¬ 

ployment in mines, in tea-plantations, on 
railway con.struclionnl work and in making canals. This docs not 
mean tliat all these dili'eront forms of omiiloyment make an ef|ual 
apiHii^ to all ca.stos. On the contrary certain castes are found to 
predominate not only in the jute mills of IJengal but also in the 
mines and ton gardens of thni jirovinco. lleforonco lias already 
been made to the statistics collected in the 1921 Cen.sus whioh 
make it possible to see what castes arc iiriucipally to ho found in 
the difl'erent occupations. Thus in the coal minosi of Ifengal 
among the unskilled workers the .Santala account for over 38 per • 
cent of the total unskilled laliour and the liaiiris for over 21 per 
cent while the Muhamin.ad.ans and the Chamars cacli accounted for 
approximately 3 per cent. The skilled workers in the coal iuine.s 
are only a small fraction of the total and nmongst them the Bauris 
predominate and next come Santals and Mnhammadnns. At the 
1921 Census the Bengal tea-gardens employed 213,611 [lersons.^ 
More than one-quarter of this tatal consisted of Oraons and 9-j3 
1 ■CeDiua of 1921 Ikugal Vol V Vut II Appeodiooi to Table XXII, llurbi 
IV and V and Appeddicca to tbeae Tabk^ and aee alao Table page 7^ of Uiis boc^L 
3 Op. di Appendix to Table XXII, Pact V. and aee aUo Table page 76 ol Uila 
book. 
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per cent were Mumlas, while Santnls accountcil for a little over 4 
IKjr cent and tlie Mulininniadans for a little over 2 per cent 

Generally speaking it is the primitive aboriginal tribes whojeek 
employment in mines and tea gardons while factory employment 
attracts men prineipally from the agricultural and labouring 
castes. The reason is not far to seek. • Work on tea-gardens is very 
similar to agricultural work while mining work can, by the simple 
expedfent of staying away’ from work, be combined with 
agriculture. J-’urthor in the tea-gardens the labour force is made 
up of aiiproxiraatoly an etiual number oft men, women and 
children. A family without many ties can easily migrate knowing 
that all the members will be able to get employment. Even in 
tho case of colliery laWir largo numbers of women and children 
are employed (about 40 per cent of the total). Families therefore 
who are at a somewhat low level and who are accustomed to 
having tlicir women and children working witli them,, find that 
they can still continue to do so oven though they go to 
tea-gardens or collieries. Another point that apixnils especially to 
agriculturists is tho fact that the hours of work aro not fixed. It 
is true that in tho tea-gardens there aro busy seasons but this is 
also the case in agricultural work. On tho whole, liowever, tlio 
work can bo carried on in much tho .same manner as in any other 
agricultural pursit t 

Coal-mining is essentially dilTorent from agriculture. To 
work about 1,000 or 2,000 feet below the surface away from the 

DUtInctIve attractive. Tho.se 

coadlttons In who take up this form of employment in tho 
cosl-mlne* majority of ca.ses combine it with agricultural 

work. They come in for a certain mimtier of days each month and 
simiul tho remainder, which is in many cases about half the month, 
in agricultural work. The reasons for this apiwar to me to be that 
co.al-miuing is largely looked upon as subsidiary to agriculture. 
Tho wages that are obtainable per day, i t:., eight annas to one rupee, 
aro not very attractive when the nature of tho work is taken into 
consideration. As a means of getting ready cash to help in time 
of agrioultural need coal mining is useful, but as a settled means 
of ocouimtion it is not, on the whole, considered de.sirabie. The 
average number of days worked varied from 9-8 to 17*9 in a 
month consisting of 24 days. In discussing tlie time-keeping in 
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coal mines, it s!;ould be Iwrrie in mind tlint life underground is not 
healthy. Shut away from sunlight and often exjKtscd to much 
dainjj and wet, the miner naturally feels th.it, as a measure of 
sclf-proteotion, he must .sikjiuI n-s large a part of liis time alwvo 
■ground ns ])ossiblo. This should Ix! recognized by mine owners. 
Where it is recognized ami whei'o plots of ground are given to tlie 
miners for purpo.ses of cultivation it has been found po.s3iblo to 
secure a contentoil, permanent and healthy lalwur force. Whore 
it is not (lone, tliero is constjint change, men seeking Employment 
only for short poriods*and returning to cultivate their own Lands 
ns soon ns they have earned sullicicnt to cn.ahle tliem to do aa 
Arrangements should grailmdly lie made to allow certain definite 
periods olf for ."gricultural O|iorntions, .<omo employees Ijcing 
granted leave at the Ijeginning and some .it the end of the week. 
The figures .shew that on an average only from 3fi fi) .'>0 per cent 
are present the lioginning of the w-eok, while on an average 
nljout T."; per cent are present at the end. This suggestion, it i.s 
true, would entail having a much larger nundK'r of employees on 
the wages roll, but the increased output would compensate for the 
e.xtra outlay. As m.atters staml at prcsmit mining operation.s are, 
on nn average, condnctetl energetically for little more than half 
the mouth. 

WWle Iniwiir is comparatively e.asy to obtain for jute mills 
much difficulty is e.vpcricnceil in getting a sofiicient sniiply of 
l.altour for ooal-mining. f'nc of the roiusons 
for this is that coal inining makes an apjto.al 
to a comparatively small section of the 
{lOpulntion. The )tcculi:ir needs nnil h.abits 
of the people require to te studied. Thus, while the iSantals are 
skilled in building comfortable imnMiuts for thcmselve.s and their 
familie.s, they are .seldom given nn opi<ortunity of <loing so. Men 
and women come to work as casual labourers in mines from villages 
within a radius of 8 to 10 miles of the colliery. The long distances 
that have, in consequence, to fie traverseil result in &t3<)nent 
absences, lack of energy while at work and in attempts to work a 
double shift before returning home. Where houses are provides! 
they are often builj in such a way that they lack both light and 
ventilation, and no arrangements are made for securing any 
privacy for tlie family. The oonseqnenoe is that miners can be 
1 » 
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induced to live in sucli houses only with difficulty. Where on the 
other hand, they are given materials with which to build their own 
houses and .sufiicient space is provided for courtyards one fijds a 
very different .state of affairs. Some model settlements do exist. 
In one which was entirely inhabited by Santals I found that art 
extraorilinarily pleasant village had'becn establislied. Each family 
had p. group of mud huts groupeil round .a central courtyard wldle 
ground at tlio back provided vegetables. Tlicre were fields all 
round the wlllago wliich the inlialiitaiits had the right to cultivate. 

Tlioso views regarding the lack of tlie' provision of suitable 
housing arrangoinonts in the coal-fields in Bengal find tlieir support 
in tlio “Report of the Committee on tlie 
OrUM**''"* Housing of Lalwiirers in Bihar and Orissa ”i 
published in 1917. According to tliat report 
numerous defects were only too obvious. Thus, the Committee 
found that sites had not been happily chosen, that horels hail licen 
built which were not more than !> ft. square and had w.alls only 3 
or 4 ft. in height. Even where the rooms wore larger, as in the ca.se 
of the masonry dwellings, the Committee point out th.at no 
arrangements had been made for ventilation. They noted a general 
scarcity of doors and found that in very few cases were the doors 
impermoable or water-tight. Attention was also drawn to the 
entire lack of arrangements for the disposal of night .soil. ' 

Arrangements for housing their labour are being made in 
some mines in the Central I’rovinco.s. At one that was visited 
it wa.s found that the company were 
Prov"ncM building some brick houses each containing 

ono room sir.o 10x15, height 10 ft. with a 
verandah in front ,5 ft. deep. All the houses had tiled roof. A 
window had been provided in each room, but as it w.as sufficiently 
large for a man to get in the occupants had bricked up the window. 
Each house had ono-third of an aero of ground. The houses are 
all in vows and roads wore going to be laid out. In addition to 
these houses there wore some temporary huts for workers who had 
come on contract for about 6 months. There were also some mud 
huts which the company found were in some oases preferred to 
the houses they had provided. i 

1 Itcport of Committee regarding Uousiag of Luboorere In Binar and Ori«»— 
,1917, par* 20 »f 
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A different scliemo for tlie provision of houses was found at 
another mine. There the couiiiany iu.stead of jiroyiding tlio hou8e.s, 
giiTCjtlie contractor wlio provided tlie labour .an anna per ton of 
ore i)er week, and from thi.s amount ho was suppo,«ed to provide 
■ the workers with houses. During one month he had received in 
this way no les.s than lU On an average lie obtained not 
lc.s.s than K.S. 200 a month for thi.s purpose. For this lio liad 
provided 110^1 huts with thatched roofs. The houses had in fact 
been built by the workers themselves, the material alone having 
been supplied by theS'ontractor. Ho undoubtedly made a hanj- 
■some profit on tlic transaction. 

The instability of tiic hdwur force employed in the coal-fields 
makes the provision of medical aid .seem .at first .sight .a .somewhat 
doubtful licnelit a- far n.s the omployew are 

(a) Medical aid In concerned. The need for suidi provi.sion has 
the coal-fields ■ , , , , 

• been recognized ^y the estidilishinei.t of 

Mines boards of lloalth at .\saii iol and Jhari.a and hy tlie en¬ 
actment of the Idharand Orissa .Mining Selllemcnt Act in 1920. 
The Chief In.speetor of .Minos in his aniiind report for 1921 gives 
ilet.-d's regarding the work of ll csc bo.ards.t Thongh much is 

licihg lone hy these Jio.ards to render the mining settlements as 

hc.althy. ,a.s pos.sihle there still rem.diis a great deal to be done, 
with rift’ard to looking after the health of indivldn.al employees. 
Further while it is true that a few trained midwives have licen 
appointed no well-iiualitied medical woman ajipears yet to have 
licen appointed. As more than half the emi'loyees in the coal fiehhs 
are women and children the employment of a woman doctor would 
undoubtedly bo very Igmeficial. 

One cannot fail to bo imprcs.sed by the .absence of the 
8mcnitie.s of life in the coal-fields. It is true that cool owners 
( 3 ) Absence ol *'* ‘'O’deud with a constant shortage 

Amenitlet ot life of labour and the fact that many of 

In the coal-field* ei„j,l„yees ,s[x'rid a large proportion 

on drink, but it is probable that tbeso difiiculties could bo 
overcome if a determined effort were maile to study the needs 
of the workers. In one case where a labour superintendent had been- 
appointed wbo was specially interested in the Santals one found a 


1 Beport of the Chief loipeotar of Mioea in Indit—1921 p. 18 et uj. 
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very liappy state of nflaire. Tlie people were contented, tlie time¬ 
keeping and output were both good. To celebrate the arrival of a 
visitor to the village the men and women gave a display of dancing 
which was particularly interesting. The appointment of labour 
.supcrinfcndcut.s, Iwth men and women, would help to make mining 
sottlement.s very difi'ererit from wl*t they are at present. The 
Santnls, whofonn a large proportion of the labour-force, undoubtedly 
repay study. A fascinating account of their habits and cu.storas has 
recently bcei* written by a Missionary of the United Free ChnrclLt 

The Committee appointed to inquire into tlie housing con¬ 
ditions in the collieries'^ stated that amenities of life did not exist. 
They pointed out that the only pleasure available was that 
" j)urchn.scd at the liquor shop ” and that there was “ no inducement 
for him (t. e. the uiinor) to remain at the colliery for a minute longer 
than ho can help.” 

before the mining population is in a position to appreciate the 
provision of much that is now generally regarded as among the 
necessities of life an extensive system of education would have to 
be taken in hand. Such a .sy.stcm must bo adapted to their special 
needs and requirements and should not bn of the gcner.illy stereo¬ 
typed nature prevalent in many parts of India. Nor should it bo 
confined to children only. Adults should be encouraged to take 
an interest in it by means of lantern slides. The wives infght, at 
the same time, Iw educated through their homes and the interest 
they take in their children. Facilities might also be provided both 
for spending and saving money by means of co operative stores and 
savings banks. 

lleferonco has been made to the tea-gardens in Bengal and 
Assam in Chapter IV. Detailed information is available with 
regard to the tea-gardens in Assam as a 
tea”faVdeii»*'* **** result of the Government inquiry.’ Tlie 
In Auam Committee was appointed to inquire generally 

into the conditions of tea-garden labour in 
Assam and specifically into the question as to whether the remune- 

1 The Story ot the Santal: with su account of the Santal Bohellloa, by Jamea 
W. Maophail, H.A. hLD., Uaitod Free ChuKh Hlnion, fiamdah. 

3 Bepoct ol Committee regardiog Houelng of Labounie ^in Bihar and Orim 
para SC, pag. 8. 

3 Beport at the As«am Labour Eniiuiry Committee 1931-33, publlebod 1933. 
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ration paid wpa sufficient “ to maintain the labourers in liealth 
and a reasonable degree of comfort." The report embodie-s much 
nsc^l information. 1 do not, however, propose to deal with these 
aspects of the subject but shall confine myself to a brief account of 
the conditions of employment baaed on the residts of the enquiry'. 

The provision of housing for the labour emijloycd in the tea- 
gardens was at first compulsory liy law (Act VI of 1901, sections 
. 132 136), but even after the withdrawal of 

(I) Housing the ajvplication of tlieae provisions from the 

• districts in question employers still find it 
nece.ssary to provide in some form for the housing of their Inlxiur 
■which is recruited entirely from distant areas. Tlie Committee 
found two dilTerent methods in force for supplying this need. In 
some ca,so.s the workers were housed in barrack lines and lived 
congregated fogotber under more or less strict discipline and in 
other ca.sae tlie workers were providc(l with land and building 
materials anil built tbeir own houses. The Committee found that 
moat labourers, p.articularly those lielonging to ntxjriginal or somi- 
alioriginnl tribes, preferred to live in a manner ns closely akin as 
iws.dble to wbat they bad lioen accustomed to in tbeir own villages. 

I have already drawn attention to the fact that in the coal fields 
also .alioriginnl workers prefer to build their homses according to» 
their ideas with material supplied by the employer. Tbe 
Assam Committee found that the lalourcr wa.s mucli more contented 
on estates where bo wn.« provided with a small nllotinent for bis 
own cultivation and with facilities for grnring bis cattle and for 
cutting fircwooil. 

Medical attendance is adequately provided for in tbe majority 
of the estates. The Indian medical stalf on the whole consists of ' 
qualified men but the success of their work 
(a) Medical aid is naturally largely deirendent on the per¬ 
sonality of the doctor. In some estates 
suitable and well-equipped hospitals have been provided, Jjut there 
are instances where such accommodation is of a rudimentary typo 
and “ consists of temporary grass huts attached to a dispensary.” 
No mention is made in the report whether any woman doctors are 
appointed to look the women, nor whether any arrangements 
are made for the provision of trained midwives. The Committee 
however “ noted with satisfisotion the tendency towards increased 
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liberality in tlie (granting of pregnant leave and allowances.”! 
They found that certain estates gave leave for three months before 
and three months after childbirth with full pay for the wjiole 
period. The tca-gardeas are f/iced with special medical problems 
which arise from the congregation of largo numbers in comparatively 
small areas. Hookworm disease ‘and malaria are widely 
prevalent and epidemic diseases such as influenza take a heavy 
toll of life. , 

The need of providing .some amenities of life is also emphasized. 
Where provision i.s made for recreation and Vherc labourers are 
given leave of ab.sencc to out their crops and 
IKe arc not compelled to work on a holiday, the 

labour force i.s reported to lie more contented. 
The auggc.stion i.s made that where there are opportunities for 
hunting and fashing the.so should bo allowed and in ca.ses whore 
this form of recreation is^mt avail.able, “football, cineeuatograph 
entertainments and .sports would bo suitable amusements on a 
holiday and would form a counter-attraction to the liiiuor-shop.”'! 

With regard to the question of the adeijuacy of the remune¬ 
ration received, the Committee found it difficult to give a definite 
answer. They pointed out that it was nece,s.s- 
* (4) Wage* ,ary to take into consideration the other 

advantages ofl’ered such as “ the imss^bility 
of obtaining land for cultivation, the opportunitie.s of other subsidi¬ 
ary means of livelihood, proximity to a bazaar, ample leisure, the 
healthines,s of the locality and last and liy no means least the 
personality of the manager.”^ As these attendant advantages varied 
very much in the difl'eront estates no conclusions could bo reached 
with regard to the problem of remuneration which were generally 
applicable. On the whole they .state that wages have not kept 
pace with the rise in the cost of living and that that is especially 
the ease in the Surma valley. They were satisfied however that, 
“ siioaking generally, the remuneration is adequate on gardens in 
the Assam valley." In the case of the Surma valley they endorse 
that finding subject to certain reservations. . 


1 Report of Anam Labour Eaqulry Committee 1931-13, page 93. 
U Op. olik page 100, |>ara 197. 
ft Op. ott. p«gQ 7C^ para laS. 
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Tea, cofl'ce and rubber estates give employment to large 
numbers in the Madras Presidency. I did not visit these estates 
but was given the following information by 
T#a, a representative of these estates. He told 

In Madra* me that the numbers employed wen) altout 

l.')i),()00 of whom about C‘J per rent were men 
and the remainder women and cliihlrcn. The hours of work of the 
estates were approximately from 8 a. ui, to -t [i. m , but work was 
not compulsory on Sundays. The same liours were maintained all 
the year rouml, but weather the em]>toyecs were given jute 

blankets which were said to lie. water proof. In faelorios on the 
estate.s the hours were from 8 a. m. to li p. m. The tea. factories 
were kept open all the year round, but the rubk'r factories did not 
work during March, .'Vpril and .May. Alwut 17 per cent of the 
employees in tea-gardens are women, but no women are employed 
in rubber^faetories. 

Schools are gradually king oi>encif on the larger estates, but 
the language dirtioulty is a serious one in the smaller places as 
the coolies apeak either Tan.il, Canareso nr .Malayalam and it was 
not found possible to provide teachers in each language. The 
'lamil coolies are, however, .“aid to lie desirous of education and 
make their own arrangements for the education of tlieir chihlroa 

•Labour for tlie estates in .Madras is recruited by moans of 
head mistrics who are sent round to the various villages. These 
mistries arc also made responsible for the work done by the coolies 
and receive ftom the esta'te 10 i>cr cent of the wages earned. 
According to the Lalswr Act estates are not allowed to make 
contracts for more than a year. The majority of the coolio.s are 
said to work for nine or ten months after which they return tr^ 
their villages for two or three months. In a few c.ases they renew 
their contract without returning to their villages. 

Ijabour is also largely employed in India on tho con.stniction 
and maintenance of railways, canals, roads anil for extensive 
tloMlo public buildings. Tlie work i.s' generally 

other fonni of given over to contractors who are entirely 

orgaolzhd responsible for the labour as well aa for 

Induetriee getting the work done within a ejiecified 

time. Government officials exercise supervisory powers but on 
the whole they do not interfere between the contractor and his 
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workers. He is rosiwnsiblc not only for the payment of their 
wages but also for the provision of housing and medical aid. Where 
the oontraotor .siicoeeds in getting local labour the conditions are 
similar to those obtaining in otlier local industries. If, however, 
he has to bring Ids labour from some distance conditions are often 
^ far from satisfactory. The contractor,is often obliged to give a 
monetary advance in order to induce the workers to leave their 
home.s.* To secure the return of this money and also to prevent 
the workers from absconding ho protects himself under the 
Workmens Breach of Contract Act. As the wojk is only temporary 
ho does not see the necessity of making -suitable housing 
arrangements. He contents himself with providing materials for 
building out of which tlio workers construct for themselves squalid 
liovels. Nor does sanitation receive much attention, arrangements 
for tlio provision of mo<lioal aid are scanty, unless an epidemic 
makes it an urgent necessity. In consequence of all the.se factors 
the clKoioncy of the laUbur force is seriously impaired. The 
workers are to lio seen taking every opportunity of ro.st alforded 
by the lack of discipline which is so u.su.il a feature of work of 
this kind. 

This contract method of rccniitinent and management of 
labour which is so general a feature of the employment of labour 
^n this country almost invariably brings in its train the <evils 
noted above. They can only bo overcome cither by the method 
of direct dealing with labour or by seeing that strict conditions 
are laid down in the terras of the contract with regard to the 
provision of the amenities of life to the labour force employed on 
the work. 


CHAPTER IV 

THE DEM/.ND FOR iJaBOUR 

In England tlie Industrial Revolution brought about in the 
course of its development a complete transformation \p the life and 
work‘of the majority of the populatiort! 

The Scope Of the 

arose an industrial class o^ worker^ 
, entirely dejiondent for their livelihomi on 

factory employment whether as ordinary worker* or as foremen, 
superintendents a»d managers. A groat social and economic 
change was cffected*which undoubtedly in its course brought severe 
hardship on those who were either too old or too far away from 
the centres of industry to adapt themselves to it In India, on 
the other hand, this process of change is only gradually taking 
place. Organized indu.strics are slowly coming into being and 
agriculture stjll supports three fonrt!e< of the population. The 
stage of industrial progrcs.s reached varies con.sidcrably in different 
parts. In the last Cliapter I describc^l in some detail tlie con¬ 
ditions in the villages in the different provinces and the available 
sources of labour for the increasing number of organised industries 
in the country. In the present Chapter I intend to examine the 
extent of the demand for labour that is Ireing created by tltese 
indu^ries and tlie manner in which this demand is Ireing met in 
actual practice. The province.s will again bo dealt with separately 
as they are confronted witE problems of varying perplexity and 
their mode of dealing with them is consoiiuently different They 
cannot however bo regarded as water-tight compartments ns the 
flow of labour over different parts of India is very extensive. 
Thus, the labour in Rombay mills is largely made up 
of immigrants, while it is quite usual to find in the jute mills of 
Calcutta, Telugu weavers from Madra-s, spinners from Orissa, 
weavers from the United Provinces and Bihar, carpenters and ■ 
smiths from the Punjab with only a small proportion of Bengalees 
(i) Besqal 

In Bengal the textile and connected industriee are of &r 
greater importance than any others. Out of a total labour foroe, 
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Prliielp*l employed in ‘establishments’, consisting of 

orgaolMd 578^309 males and 178,732 females nearly 

Induitrlea p^j, males and 28 per cent of 

the females are employed in the textile group of industries.^ Jute 
presses and mills acft)unt for the largest number of employees. 
'She.sc are practically all located in the pjighbourhood of Calcutta, 
mostl);alpng the readies of the Ilughli, within a raditrs of 25 miles 
from the city. Next in importance is the ten-industry which gives 
employment to IJ per cent of the males and to approximately 57 
{ler cent of the total female laliour force. The principal tea-gardens 
in Bengal are situated in the Himalayas and t^^ country immedi¬ 
ately below tho mountains in the districts of Jaliiaiguri and 
Darjeeling. The metal industry accounts for approximately 9 per 
cent and railway workshops for 5-2 per cent of all males employed, 
hut scarcely any women are employed in these industries. In 
mining, on the other hand, rxiarly 6 per cent of the total njide laliour 
force and 7 per cent of tho total female labour force are employed.3 
Minor industries comprise brick and tile factories situated in tlio 
neighbourhood of Calcutta ; oil mills winch are principally found 
in Calcutta, but are also sojittered over the province and flour mills 
which are similarly scattered. Printing is an important industry 
in Calcutta itself and gives employment to 14,079 males.’ 

One of the salient features of the industrial organization of 
Bengal is tho extent to whieh industries and manufnetutes are 
concentrated in Calcutta and the districts surrounding it. This 
region contains the greater proportion of the total industrial under¬ 
takings in the province, while the operatives at work in tho mills 
and factories in this area constitute over half of the total number 
employed in the whole province. Various .social and economic 
consequences, which will bo dealt with in the succeeding chapters, 
arise out of this crowding together of factory employees in 
. comparatively small areas. 

The labour supply of Bengal was investigated in 1906 joihtly 
by Mr. Foley and Mr. S. 11. Fremantle^. Many interesting facts 

1 Cenius of India 1931, Ikmgal, Vol V Table XXII Paits I iSc 11, 

, 3 Oensue of India 1931 Bengal Vol. V Part II Table XXU. 

8 Op. oil. Table XXII page 38. 

t BeportOTthoeupplyoI labour in the United Provinoee and in Bengal by 
6. B, Fremantle. 
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The diitrlcts discovered in the course of the survey, 

which (apply but the enquiry wfs Iiampered by the lack 
the laboar of definite statistical data relating to the 

birtliplaco of workers. Tliis deficiency ha.s now been supplied. At 
the Census of 1921 the birthplace of industrial workers was 
recorded. It i.s consequonHy now possible to^gaugo the extent iw 
which Bengal i.s dependent on outside labour for her inidii8trie,si^ 
The information lias been tabulated separately for skilled and 
unskilled workers. This is fortunate, as Bengal (Jraws to a very 
different extent on^he provinces for these two classes of labour. 
The following tab|^ prepared from the Census statistics gives 
the required information at a glance (see next jiage). From this table 
it is evident tliat about 39 per cent of the skilled labour employed is 
local and that the greater part of this labour tielongs to the districts 
where the industries are located. Bengal also draws on the 
United Pr^vincc.s and North and South Jlihar and to a lesser extent 
on Orissa for fier skilled labour force. Of the unskilled labour, a 
smaller proportion, approximately 30 jier cent, is local; the re¬ 
mainder is drawn from outside. The largest jirojiortion of these come 
from the Chota Nagpur plateau ; North and South Bihar furnish 
17 iier cent while the United Provinces, which supply almost 20 
per cent of the skilled lalxiur, only furni.sh 11*5 per cent in this 
case.* The projiortion of skilled and unskilled labour that comes 
from Madras is equal. 

The causes which have’contributed to the comparative scarcity 
of industrial labour in Bengal are comyjox. The permanent land 
/%«u(e( of the settlement in Bengal which has brouglit about 
'Scarcity of local much subinfeudation has, to a certain extent, 
labour released a number of persons from agriculture 

for employment in industry but tliey are not very eager to under¬ 
take industrial work. Owing to the .sy.stem of land tenure now in 
force a large .section of the land owners have pennanontly farmed 
out "their proprietary rights. The fanners have in their turn 
sublet their own rights for fixed sums and now, in many coses, 
there is a long chain of intermediate tenure holders between the 
actual ocou{»nt of the land and the landholder who pays revenue 


1 Oenaui of India 1921 Bengal Indualrlal StotlBtiw Table X^I Parti IV 
and V. 
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to the state. Originally the fanners and sub-fanners obtained a fair 
income from their rights. But prices h|vo teen rising nlnio.st 
continuously and the nun\ters who now share tlio proeee<ls have 
also increased. Consequently tlic jirescnt value of the actual share 
of an individual ha.s in many ca.ses te'comc ,a. trK'ial amount. This 
class of i»orson.s has tlierefoijiijeen obliged to seek other emi)loymcnt.( 
UnfortiUnately the education available for these classes in#Bpngal 
ha.s teen alinost entirely of a literary tyja? fitting them mainly for 
clerical work in Government and commercial est.-dili^hments or for 
tiic learned iirofessjons. This fact combined with the natural 
reluctance of tiic liigl*er castes (to wliic.li these classes generally 
tedong) for m.-iniial work ha.s deterred tlami froni indu.strial em¬ 
ployment, although now at any rate tlie e.arniiigs of a factory Irdioiirnr 
compare favonrahlv with tlic income of a clerk. The deficiencies 
in proia;r educational facilities are teing gradually rectified and 
there is a growing tendency on tlie p.art of tlie middle classes, or 
bhadralog n.s they arc ca-dled in Bengal, to take n]) industrial work 
such a.s that of fitters and mci'lianies in the factories and engineer¬ 
ing workshops, Tlicir industry, intelligeneo .ami temperate habits 
an; likely to stand them in good stead in tlicso callings, if tho 
pre.--ent tendency i.s properly fostered and enconr.agcd. 

Coming to tho lower strata of Beng.al society it ha.s to te notjd 
lliat Bengal is a fertile province. There is a largo demand for 
agrioultvfral lateur ami w.ige.s are comji.aratively higli. Tho 
ireasnnt clas.s is more aftlnent than in other jjart.s of India. In 
recent decades the we.stern and central districts of Bengal have 
suffered severely from the ravages of mnlari.a. Thi.s has on tho 
one tend prevented conge.stion of the population and on tho otlier 
it tes .so debilitated tlie physique of the ma.sse.s that they arc not 
c.spablc of strcnuou.s work in factm-ies and mines. lu the eastern 
districts tlie majority of tho rural larpulatioii arc Mussalmnn by 
religion. The joint-family .system is not as strong among 
Mus-felraans or among the Bengali Hindus as it is auiong the 
Hindas of the rest of India and consequently it Is not {rossihlo for 
a man to take up factory work, leaving tho other ineniters of the 
family to earry on agriculture in the ancestral holding. A certain 
noniber of agricultural workers in Bengal do, however, seclc 
employment in mills and factories for long or short spjjls. It ia 
only the less iuteliigeut who enter as unskilled workers. As has 
10 
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been mentioned nboye the more intelligent Bengalis are now 
endeavouring to get thu necessary training for skilled operations. 
They are, for instance, largely in demand in the various engineering 
works that are now springing up in Bengal and the adjaoent 
province of Bihar. * 

• \^Thu3 wliile thejnctorica and juto mills in Bengal have now 

^ to rojwtit the bulk of their labour from other provinces, this was 
not at first tlio case. Local labour was available. ^This labour 
gradually drifted to more lucrative employment and with the 
extensive introduction of the very jirofitable jig.e crop was absorbed 
in agriculture. Where conditions are good »nd suitable housing 
is provided, Bengalee labour has not loon displaced. I found a 
striking example of this in a jute mill to the .south of Calcutta. 
The design and ventilation of this factory art! in accordance with 
modern ideas. Up-to-date machinery make.s it po.saible for the 
workers to earn good wages and in addition the Jioiaung i.s c.x- 
ceptionally good. The manager told me that the labour turn-over 
was small and that the bujk of the men were local. Tiic c.xample 
of this mill tends to shew that the Bengalee does not object to 
factory work per se, but rather to the un.satisfactory concomitants. 
Where these are fair, he is content to work. The immigrant lalajur, 
Og the other hand, has not generally speaking ns higli a .standard 
of living. I have found tliem contentedly living in crowded bustio.s 
(sottlcmonf.s). Just ns the Irisli emigrant in the early day’s of the 
Industrial Ilovolution in England, was content to accept lower wages 
and worse conditions than English agricultural labour, the im¬ 
migrant to Bengal from outside the province docs the same. As 
conditions improve, local laliour will in all prolmbility again in its 
turn di.splnce to a certain extent imported labour. There is mot, 
however, a great deal of surplus labour in Bengal. The eastern 
districts with their large acreage devoted to jute are very prasperou-s. 

, Local labour from the.so parts is not easily attracted to the 
factories and mills round Calcutta. On the other hand a large 
number of immigrants find employment in the agriculture of these 
districts. 

It has been contended, that industrial development in Bengal 
will not add very much to the material prosperity of the Bengal 
labourer, ',’^or the reasons .stated above I think that this view is 
fallaoious. There is also little doubt in my mind that industry in 
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Bengal will be very mucb benefited by tlio increasing number of 
Bengalees who will seek industrial occupatiol. Not only will they 
bring intelligence to the work, but their higlier standard of living 
will induce them to work hard to earn wages sufficient to maintain 
that standard. The economic truth that low-jviid laljour is not 
necessarily cheap will graduiiJly make itself fcU. Ilecognition of 
tills tnith will induce factory managers to recruit their fWwur 
from the ipost intelligent and industrious sections of tho 
jiopulation. • 

As jute, tea andcoal are tho industries in Bengal which give 
employment to tho laiftcst mimlx'rs, the castes wliich take up work 
Proportion of them will now bo examined. Hero again 

different castes tli,. dfita collected at the Census of 1921 
CM?-mlnes!" invaluable. The tabular statement on 

tea-gardens and the nc.xt p-ago ba.sod on thciie datid gives tho 
lute mills ^ ^ proiKirtions of tho i^incipal castes employed 

os skilled and unskilled workers. 

Thc.«o stati.stics bring out clearly tbf fact that Inlwur for the 
coal mine.s i.s largely obtained from backward tril) 0 .s .such a.s Snntals 
and Bauris. Both of tho.se are cultivating 
"^M/nes*™ *** **** trilics, living on the liorders of Bengal 
and Bihar and Oriss,a. They fumi.sh the 
mines 'Jith strong muscular men and women who aro willing to do 
the rough anil heavy work, tjio men doing the mining while tho 
women carry the coal in ba.skcts. Tho blasting work in tho mines 
is however ajjparently mainly performed by men who come from tho 
Central Provinces and who aro consequently able to earn higher 
wages. The comparatively high wages obtainable act as an 
inducement for them to come. 

The Santalt are an agricultural peo))lc: they leave their 
fields very unwillingly and ns a rule take only part-time work in 
mines. In a recent enquiry into output in the coal-fiebLs in the 
Burdwan division of Bengal, it was found that in many nlines the 
average number of days worked in tho month by a labourer was 
12. This w!^s mainly duo to the fact that the men returned to 
their homes in the vicinity of tho mines to do their own agri¬ 
cultural work. 

--- ^ - 

1 Ceomi of In^ 1931. Beogal, Vol T Table XXII Appendix Ftrtt IV end V, 




Cental ci India 1921 Bengal Vol, V Part II Industrial Statistics Appendix to Table XXII Parts IV and V. 
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Beside? the oboriRinal tribes mentioned above a comparatively 
large proportion of Muhammadans are to b# found among the skilled 
workers; the remaining workers come from comparatively low 
castes sucli as Cliamar and Muclii. 

In the tea-gardens tlic Oraons predominifte vciy largely but 
ns the castes of over 50 per tent of the total ^employees have lieei^ 
omitted from tlie Census Table rclMin'g to 
tea.gardeAa workers in the tea-gardens it is not possible* 

to calculate exactly tlic pyoirortion of the 
different castes represented. In the 1911 Cciwus more detailed 
information was givtn. According to tlic data compiled at that 
date' it is evident that tlie work on tea-gardens appeals to a very 
largo number of castes as no less than 91 were enumerated, the 
chief among them being Oraons, Mtmdas, Jimdar or Kliambu, 
Santal, Mumil, Mangar and Kharia. The nature of the labour 
force varifti ii\ tlie different gardens. In Jalpaiguri for instance, 
the majority of tlic workers were found to bo immigrants, more 
than half coming from Chota Nagjiur.'t In tho Darjeeling tea- 
gardens on the other hand almost hal/ tho labour was local, tho 
bulk of the remainder coming from Nepal Sjiccinl returns of tho 
languages spoken by the tea-garden pojmlation of Jalpaiguri show 
that no less than 48 languagc.s are spoken and that Bengali itsejf is 
comparatively imimportant. 

tJic data collected at the 1921 Census relating to the castes 
of employees in jute mills ‘are not very completo. Only 21 castes 
are given’ while at the Census of 1911 no 
Jute*'*™*” 71 castes were enumerated.< Ac¬ 

cording to the information collected at both 
Cdususos Muhammadans comstitutc a substantial proportion of the 
workers. Further while the 1911 data shew that no less than 9*5 
per cent of tho total labour force were composed of JoUAai 
(Muhammadan weavers), tho figures for this caste are not given 
separately in 1921. The Hindu weavers known as. Tanti an(f 
Tataia contributed 8'9and4-4 per cent of the skilled and un- 

1 Onuga of India, 1911, Vol. V, Bengal, Part II, Table page 362. 

3 Omaua of India, 1911, VoL V, Baugai, Fart 1 Bejiort page 636, 

3 Ceoaua a( India, 1821, Bengal Induatrial Statiatica, Table XXl l, Farti 
VandV, 

4 Oenaoa ol^adla, 1911, Vd T, Bengal, Part U, Tables page'sss. 
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ekilled labour force respectively in 1921 and 3.5 of the total 
labour force in 1911. ^The Chnmar and Muclii castes are also 
largely reprc.scnted, constituting no le.ss than 14 [rer cent of the 
unskilled workers in 1921 and over 13 per cent of the total 
labour force in 1911* The relative proportion of the other castes 
jpay bo obsofved by glancing at the .table on page 76. The 
fact thi^ work in the’jute mills appeals to very different castes 
■from tlioso attracted to the coal mines and tea-gardens may also 
bo observed, for while aboriginal tribes are fomid largely represented 
in both these latter cases, comparatively ver^^ small nuuiters of 
such jieople seek work in Jute mills. , 

(ii) Bombay 

The demand for labour in the Bombay Presidency is second 
only to that of Bengal. The textile and connected industries are 
the most important; what jute is Jo Bengal, 
{nduslrfeB cotton is to Bombay. Out of'a grand total 

of 322,095 men and 76,523 females employed 
in “industrial establishment*,” 67 per cent of the men and 85 per 
cent of the women are employed in the textile and connected 
industries'. More than half of this total numlw are employed 
in Bombay city itself; for the rest this industry is fairly equally 
disHributod over the Northern, Central and Southern divisions. 
The two most important towns in those divisions for spinnkig and 
weaving are Ahmedabad and Sholapur while cotton gias and 
presses are found in practically all districts, but more especially 
in East KandeslA Next in importance come the metal industries 
and the large railway-workshops of which the chief are situated in 
Dharwar, Bombay and at Karachi and Sukkur in Sind. There are 
also many engineering works, motor works and iron and brass 
foundries in Bombay giving employment to large numbers as well 
as obemical factories, electric works and printing presses. The 
•figures quoted above refer only to workers in ‘establishments ’’ and 

1 Census of India 1921 Vol. VUl Bombay ftesideacy Fart U Table XXII 
Part 1, page 364. 

2 Op. (de. Table XXII Fart II page 383 d. Mj, •. 

For Oensui purposes an aUNithiutiit is defined as a place where 10,ar 
mote persons are employed on separate remuneration In manntactore whether 
power fa need o*,. not, see Bombay Census Beport 1921, Volnm^ VIU, Fart I, 
psfp 909. 

4 , 
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do not include home-workers. Though the dehnition of an ‘ es¬ 
tablishment ’ is very wide the largo numbar of industries that are 
carried on at home and in family groups cause a fair proportion of 
workers to fall outside its scope. 

The province of Bombay cannot supply atl the labour needed 
for the various enterprises* that have been oirtlmerated above* 
Sources of although tlio population at the Coaflis in 

Ubour-supj)ly numbered no loss than 26,701,1481 

persons. Tliere has, in fact,, boon a steady 
stream of migration^nto the province. At the 1921 Census there 
were more than 900,^00 immigrants'i. Tliere are two main streams 
of immigrants, one from Baroda State, llajputana and the 
United Provinces and the other from Hyderabad and Madras. 
But men from practically all parts of India are found in tliis 
province. 

Tlie tabular statement on tho ne.xt page shews that so far as 
tlie factory population i.s concerned tiio province of Bombay is 
much more self dependent tlian Bengal. Though about the same 
proportion of her workers belong to tho (fistrict of enumeration as 
in Bengal, a very much larger proportion come from other districts 
of tiie province. Over 80 per cent of tho factory population of 
skilled as well as unskilled workers belong to tlie province. The 
remainder come largely from Baroda territory which is so closely 
interlaced with the province that migration is ea.sy. Others come 
from contiguous provinces sdoh as Hyderabad and the Central 
Provinces. The United Provinces, though separate figures are 
not available, contribute an appreciable number. 

The large industrial centres like Bombay, Karachi, Ahmeda- 
bad? and Sholapur naturally atti-act these streams of immigrants: 
the great majority of migrants from Baroda go to tho neighbouring 
city of Ahmedabad while the bulk of the migrants from Hyderabad 
go to Sholapur, which is nearer than Bomljay or Ahmedabad 
Bombay city draws largely firom the United Provinces and from 
the French and Portugese settlements. 

» 

1 'Oensa* of India 1921, Tol. Till. Bombay Fiesldeiioy, Part 11, Table X.TU, 
page 212. 

2 Oenaoi of la^ia 1921 ToU Till Bombay Pteaidenoy Part I B^ort page 203, 
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ia8 of India 1921, Vol. VIII, Bombay Preaidency Part II, Table XXII. TarU IV and V, pagea 40* and 42« 
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The streams of migration within the province itself may be 
studied in the tablesi included in the Bombay Census Keturns 
which give not only tlie number of immigrants to important 
industrial centres, but also the districts from which tliey come 
and the castes to wliich they belong. lu tlie cUse of Bombay city, 
the largest number of immigrants come from ^tnagiri and omisis^ 
mainly of the labouring and cultivating classes. The marffforop 
in Ratnagiri is rice. The holdings are small and the land has to 
lie fallow for long periods. Large numbers are tjjerefore free to 
migrate. Gujarat ajso furnishes many employees. Owing to the 
rather precarious rainfall agriculture in that part suffers from 
[leriods of depression and the inhabitants are consequently com¬ 
pelled to seek other modes of earning their livelihood. The large 
numbers of Mahan who are found in the factories come from the 
Deccan uplands and tlio parts near Poona. In those districts 
there is no,oppr03sive system of landlordism compelling the culti¬ 
vators to take up factory life. The tenants known as ryots hold 
their lands directly from Government. The land is, however, not 
very fertile except where irrigation has Insen introduced. From 
Gutch come mainly traders known .as Hhatiat, Khojat and Fanis. 
They came to Bombay first in the groat trade boom of the sixties 
in the 19th century. ■> 

'She table on tlie next p.age, abstracted from the figures made 
available at the last Census, gives the percentages among skilled and 
^ unskilled workers of the main communities by 

d!ilerent*ca»te» religion and c.asto - It is evident that among 

amoag workers ijQtj, classes of workers the cultivating and 
labouring castes preponderate. It is also interesting to note that 
these castes are almost equally divided liotween the skilled and 
unskilled occupations. This shows that though they have had no 
artisan training prior to engagement they are clearly capable of 
being taught skilled work. 

Turning next to the question of the labour supply of the 

1 Census of India 1921 Vol l.’C Cities of Bombay Presldeuey Part 11 Bombay 
City Tabic VI Part II page XX s( tq. 

Op. Clt. Abmedabad page XCVIII. 

„ Karachi n CXXII. 

2 Censns of India 1931 VoL VIII Bombay Presidenoy Part II, TaWe Xill, 
Parts IV and V. 



• Oenaui of IndU 1921, Vol. VIII Bombay Pred.lency Part II—Table XXII, Parts IV and V, pages 404 and 426, 
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principal cities and commencing with Bombay one finds that though 
Labour supply population of that city is more than 

(I) of Bombay one million, less than 200,000 were actually 
bom in the city itself! Approximately half of 
the total population have come from other dislriots in the provinoa 
The immigrants from outside the Province, as has already ^beea 
stated, come principally from the United Provinces and tlwT’rench 
and Portuguese Settlements, but a fair proiwrtion come from 
Hyderabad and Rajputana resjjectively. A substantial contingent 
also comes from Madras. 

The proportionbetween the sexes in Bombay is ns G6 to 34. 
This is undoubtedly due to tljo fact that men come to Bombay 
principally to seek factory or otlior work. They have no intention 
of becoming permanent settlors and so do not bring their wives 
and families with them. This is still further borne out by an 
examination of the proiwrtion Ijotween •men and women between 
the ages of 15 and 40 coming from the various districts in the 
province and from other p,arts of India'!. Even in the case of those 
who come from adjacent districts such as Itatnagiri the proportion 
of men to women between these .ages is about 67 to 33 ; in 
the case of people from distant provinces like the United 
Provinces the proportion is as 89 to 11 while from Madras it is 
as 79 to 21. 

It^s clear that the labour suitply of Bombay is in a state of 
grave instability. It is extremely heterogeneous, being composed 
of men and women from all parts of India ; the proportion of 
Bombay-born persons to the total is very small and those who 
come outside come maiidy without their wives and families 
and so do not become permanent residents. Undoubtedly among 
the main camses preventing men from becoming permanent settlers 
are the housing conditions in Bombay. 

In Ahmedabad* conditions are very different. Approximately 

1 Census of In.lia 1921 Vol. IX Cities of the Bombay Preeidency, Part 11, 
Bombay Cit;j Table VI Part I, page XX. 

2 Op. oin Bombay City Table Vl, Part II, page XXXI sey. 

3 Op. cit. Abmetlabod City Table VI, Part 1, page XCVl. 
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60 per cent of the total population were actually born in Ahmeda- 
bad, about 23 per cent are immigrants from 
(8) of Abmedabad other parts of India, the remainder coming 
from adjacent districts and from Bombay 
States and Agencite. Of the extra-province immigrants more 
ihan half come from Bnroda and a little less than one third from 
Rojpu*-na. Moreover the excess of men over women is compara¬ 
tively small, nearly 57 per cent of the total popidation being men. 
Abmedabad caij consequently count on a fairly st^e labour 
supply. It is not composed of many hetorogei^ous elements, the 
majority are persons who have beeu born in Ajpedabad itself and 
oven immigrants from distant provinces apparently bring their 
families with them to a large extent 

In Sholapuri there are even more grounds for regarding the 
labour force as permanent Nearly 64 per cent of the total popu¬ 
lation were actually born in Sholgpur itself 
( 3 ) of Sholapur and only 27 per cent come from outside tlie 
province. Of these latter the bulk come 
from the neighbouring stat5 of Hyderabad. 

(iii) Bihar and Orissa 

There is an increasing demand for labour in this province, 
'rfio vast iron and steel works with their subsidiary industrje-s at 
Jamshedpur (Singhbhum) give emiJ.oyment 
owniMd to over 20,000 males and 5,000 females.2 

Industries There are also engineering works at kumar- 

dubi with iireclay and silica works attached. Tlie Kast Indian 
Bailway works at Jamalpur (Monghyr) employ over 11,500 men. 
There are two large cigarette factories and many small oil, rioe 
and flour mills. Mining is, however, the most important industry 
in Bihar as the province is singularly rich in mineral products. 
Not only are there large deposits of coal, but iron-ore, copper, 
mica, and manganese are found and worked. The coal-fields 
which give employment to more than 73,000 males and 80,000 

1 Onsua of India 1921, Vol. IX, Cities of Bombay Presidency Part II, City 
Tables, Sholapur, Table VI page CLX. 

2 Figures quoted in this section ate in all cases taken from Census of India 
1931 Bihar a.H Orissa Industrial Statistics Table XXII, Part II. 
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females are cbicfly situated in the Hazaribagh and Manbhnm 
districts. The Mica mines employ the next largest number, about 
9,000 men and 4,000 women. These mines are chiefly situated in 
HazaribaglL Iron-ore is found cliiefly in Singhbhum and Mayur- 
hhanj. About 5,000 persons are employed iit iron-mines. Copper 
also is found in Singiibhum»nnd the numbers employed are appjpxi 
mately three thousand. The importance of the mining intijjiry is 
seen from the fact tliat out of the total number industrially 
employed (167,203 males and 52,771 females) iiioje tlian half the 
males and nearly four-fifths of the females are engaged in mining.* 
These indu.str'al needs are, to a great extent, supplied by 
provincial labour. The surplus population of the province also 
migrates largely to other provinces, seeking 
Labour tea-gardens and in mills and 

factories. The extent to which the two 
important local industries namely coal mining and iron and steel 
draw on local labour and on labour from other provinces may be 
ascertained from the data collected at the Census of 1921, from 
which the tabular statement on page sfc has been prepared. 

Thus it is evident that coal mining in Bihar is carried on 
mainly by local labour in tlic case of skilled ns well as unskilled 
workers. The remainder come mainly froni the Central ifrovinces ; 
comparatively few come from Bengal and the numbers from the 
other pfovinces are all small. The position is slightly different 
with regard to the iron and steel works. Ije.ss than half of the 
skilled labour is drawn from local sources, 14 per cent comes from 
the United Provinces and approximately 10 per cent fiem BengaL 
As i.s to be exjiectcd a larger proportion (63-5 per cent) of 
unskilled labour is provided loc.'illy, while no less than 27-8 per 
cent comes from the Central Provinces. 

• On the whole, however, the province of Bihar and Orissa 
supplies more labour to other provinces than she draws fixim outsida 
Unlike the Bengali who is not ■ willing to 
leave his home even for work in his own 
lu causes province the inhabitants of Bihar go far 

afield. One cause of the differenoe is un* 
doiAtedly the greater affluence of the population in Bengal owing 

1 Census of inilia 1921, Bihar sod Orissa Industrial Statistkis TsUe XXIl 
part U. 
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to its greater fertility. At the time of the Census of 1911 Bengal 
contained 476,000 persons from the Chota-Nagpur plateau and 
Assam contained over a quarter of a million.' The causes of this 
migration are said to bo three ; the rapidity with which the 
aboriginal inhabitants are multiplying, the *uneoonomio system 
of cultivation they pursue.and their thriftless habits. Laj^» 
numbers also migrate from Bihar proper to seek wtti^ in 
mills and factories, but the causes of this migration are 
different from those affecting the aboriginal residents of Cliota 
Nagpur. Tlie districts of Bihar proi>er are very congested and 
though the population is not increasing rapidly tlie agricultural 
lioldings are smaller and are incapable of supporting the population. 
There is in addition a very large class of landless labourers, 
amounting in 1911 to over one-fifth of the total population.* The 
existence of tliis class of workers coupled witli tliese agricultural 
conditions. compel the people to migrate. They work in the 
jute-mills of Calcutta ; they go to the tea-gardens in Bengal and 
Assam; they engage in all kinds of work in Burma; tliey migrate 
even outside India and go to Fiji, Britisfi Guiana and Mauritius. 

Tlie cultivating castes, the forest and liill tribes and the 
artisan castes all seek industrial employment, but different forma 
of employment attract different castes. Thus, although no less 
than HO castes were enumerated as eiiqdoyed in the coal-mines, 
the majority were, Mtualmam, Santah, Jiaurii, Chamart, 
Bhuiyat, Kurmit and GaaUa^ In the iron and steel worlw on 
the other hand primitive tribes suoh as Santals are found in fer 
fewer numbers and the artisan castes have more representatives 
than the cultivating castes. 

• (iv) Unithd Provincks 

The United Provinces, though very densely populated, do not 
support a large industrial population. There are in fact only 
82,798 males and 6,448 females employed in 
organised industrial establishments oontainmg 10 

Indostrlea persons or more. The textile and connected 

- 1 insia 1911 Vol. Y. Bepgal. Bihar and Oriwa Part 1, Beport page 

171. 

2 -OeoiMOl India l»n VoLV. Bengal, Bih« and Ottoi. Parti, Beport page 

172. • 

3 Oxuat at ladla J92! VoL VH Bihar and Ortaa Part II TabW XXII. Pstla 

IV and V. 
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industries employ approximately one quarter of this total. The 
next most important industries are metal and food, employing in 
each case over 11,000 persons.* The remaining groups of industries 
each give employment to about half thi.s number of people. 
Tliey consist of railway workshops, printing presses, oil mills, and 
•g|^ and earthen-ware factories. • 

*7i*e chief industrial town in tlio ^United Provinces, is Cawn- 
pore. The industrial eminence of Cawnpore arose less than sixty 
years ago. Orjginally tlie emporium of tlie raw cotton grown in 
the Ganges-Jumna doab and in tlie districts ii; Bundelkhand and 
Central India before it was sent down by rii^r to Calcutta, the 
first cotton mill in North India wa.s o,stablished liere and Goverrn- 
ment also started a tannery and leather factory -for army service. 
Bound this nucleus has rapidly grown a modern industrial town of 
great importance and possibilities. It has cxccptioixally good 
railway tacilities. Tlie arincipal indu.stry in the tqwn is the 
textile, but there are also tanneries and leather-factorie.s, engineer¬ 
ing works, brick factories, oil, dour and rice mills. There are also 
largo railway workshops. In .short all tho different industries of 
the United Provinces are to bo found to a greater or less e.xtont in 
Cawnpore itself. Cotton gins and presses are scattered throughout 
tl* Province and during tho sea,son, between November and 
March, give employment to more than 5,000 persoiw. These gins 
are situated principally in Agra, Etawah, Lucknow and Cawnpore 
which form convenient centres for tho collection of tho cotton 
crop.''* Machinery and engineering (including railway) workshops 
are found in Lucknow, Cawnpore, Bareilly, Saharanpur, Allahabad 
and Benares. There are similar shops of less importance and 
employing small numbers in other parts of the province. Bcass, 
tin and copper works are found in Aligarh, Mirzapur, and Morada- 
bad. Food industries whicli comprise flour and rice mills, sugar 
factories, breweries, opium and tobacco factories are scattered 
throughout tlie province. There is an important opium fiictory 
belonging to Government and situated at Qhazipur which employs 

1 Oonaua of lodia 1931 Vol. XVI Uaited Proriucei Part II TubK XXII Part I 

page 416 d teq. 

3 Oenaoiof ladia 1921 VoL XVI United Provinoei Part II Table XXJI Part 
II, page 436. 
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1,000 men and 64 womeai In addition to these factories n growing 
demand for labour is manifest in connection with the utilization 
of forest products such as timber, rosin and turpentine. A large 
factory population is growing up round Bareilly to meet this demand. 

On the wliole, however, tliore is not a very*great demand for 
factory-labour in tlii,s province. Conse(iuently a very lnpa> < 
'^^Allgratlon from proportion of tlie l.aliourers and cultivators 
the Province and who seek work outside tlieir own villages 
Its causes migrate beyond the, limits of the 

Province. We liavci already seen evidence of this in dealing with 
Bengal, Bihar and iombay. This exodus from the villages is 
brouglit about principally by tlie ."cvere congestion in many parts. 
The mean density of the popidation in the province in 1911 was 
427 persons to the square mile wiiich i.s second only to Bengal. 
'This average density is Isowevor exceeded very considerably in 
many areas, of the province, p.'irticularlf' towards the oast. In 
addition the conditions of agricultural tenure force many to 
migrate. 'These conditions are different in the two main political 
divisions of the province, viz., Agra and tludli, and will be dealt 
witli in turn. In Agra there are two kinds of tenants, ‘ tenants-at- 
will ’ ,nid ‘occupancy ton.snts’. Ordinarily a man becomes an 
occupancy tenant if he has field the same plot of land for 12 years, 
Unlike’the tenant-at-will his rent cannot lie increa.sed or diminished 
except in'proportion to the rise or fall in the value of his crop. 

A tenant-at-will on the otlier hhnd often finds iiimself forced out of 
his tenure by the competition of others de.sirous of obtaining his 
holding. He tlien becomes either an agricultural wage-earner 
or seeks employment in a factory. 

The agricultural conditions that obtain in Bihar and compel 
many agriculturists to seek other occupation obtain in Oudh 
province and to an even greater extent. In Oudh there aro big 
landlords and until recently there were practically no occupancy 
tenants. Ordinarily a man held his land for 7 years. At the end 
of this period the rent might be increased at the rate of one anna 
in the rupee^ This was only a nominal increase as in addition 
the landlord could exact a largo premium from the tenant before. 

1 Cenausof India 1921, VoL XVI United Proviaoes, Part U T^ble XXII, 
PaitL 
12 
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he would renew the lease and the tenant was not in a strong enough 
position to resist. In the eastern portions of Oudh the population is 
dense and the holdings small Tiie land is very fertile though subject 
to drought. The climate is good and the population on the whole is 
strong and healthy. Tlie density of the population and the smallness 
•ot*he holdings make it difficult for^ sufficient livelihood to he 
earnetr by ngrioulture. Large numbers are therefore compelled to 
emigrate from the country to the towns and also beyond the confines 
of the province into such places as the Jute mills of Calcutta. 

Not only are the various castes employed ;n agriculture affect¬ 
ed, but the others who supply tlie needs of thij agricultural popula¬ 
tion must also leave their villages wlien money becomes scarce. 
Thus hand loom weavers, who are mainly Maliommedans, arc 
found seeking employment in the cotton mills in Cawnimre and 
Agra. Chamart find work in leather factories and tanneries. 
Luniat or carthworkors • become available for largd inigation, 
railway and building projects. 

Unlike Bengal and Bihar and Orissa, the United Provinces 
are not dependent on outside provinces for their industrial labour. 
Only a few Panjabi carpenters and Bengali Clerks seek employ¬ 
ment in the United Provinces, the rest of the labour employed 
being supplied from within the province itself* 

The principal oiustes seeking employment in factories are 
among the Hindus, the Chamars whose main occupation is the 


Proportion ol 
dlitereot castes 
In organised 
Indnstries 


curing of skins and .shoe-making ; the Abris 
who form a .sub division of the eliamar caste 
but whoso principal occupation is weaving; 
the Ahiri who belong to the cow-herd caste ; 


tlie Barhait who are carpenters and perform all the menial mend¬ 


ing tasks in the village ; the Kachhit are the market-gardening 
and opium producing caste. The Pasts, the iofAars and the Kurmis 
' are all agriculturists. The Kahars belong to a fishing tribe and 
are skilled in making baskets, while the Lehars are the village 


blacksmiths. The Mmalmans are also to be found, principally in 


the textile industry. 3 


1 Census of India 1921 Vol XVI United Provinoes Part U Table XXn, 
Farts IV sad V pages i3i and 4311. 

2 Onsas of India 1931 Vol XVI Dnltld Provinoes Part 11 Table XXII, Parts 
IV and V. 
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(v) Madras 

Madras cannot lay claim to being an important industrial 
province. The entire population at the Census of 1921 was 
42,794,1.')5* and of thc |0 only 4,812,771 
supported by industrial occupations^ 
development while .\l,026,751 were supported by 

ture. Madras is prevented from beeSming 
important iedustrially because of its deficiency in coal. The higli 
cost of power, owing to the groat distance that it liAs to bo con¬ 
veyed, makes factor/ industries comparatively unprofitable. Unless 
the largo sources of water-power in tlio province aro harnessed 
and utilised Madras will continue to export lior raw materials 
instead of working tliem up locally. 

The total number of {wsons employed in 1921 in industrial 
establishments (of ten or more persons) consisted of 136,270 males 
• and 41,269 females.^ The chief indiLstries 

organUed which are carried on in ‘ establishments ’ aro 

Industries the textile and connected industries which 

give employment to 33,871 males and 13,750 
females.* The growing of special products such as tea, coffee and 
rubber absorb 22,748 males and 12,826 fern,ales. Metal industries 
nccouijt for 25,656 men and 124 women. Food industries coma 
next with 16,885 men ami 9,060 females. There are, of course, 
other factory industries in kt 5 idra.s, but they are of much less 
importance and only comparatively small numbers are employed. 

The textile and connected indu.stries aro mainly carried 
on in the south of the province. Tlie mills for the ginning, clean¬ 
ing and pressing of cotton aro found chiefly at Bellary, Coimbatore 
and'Ramnad, while the spinning and weaving factories aro situated 
mainly in Madras itself. There aro also cotton spinning and 
weaving mills at Coimbatore, Madura, Tinnevolly and Malabar but 
on an average the total number of operatives at work in _oach of 
these places is approximately loss than 3,000, while Madras itself 
gives employment to nearly four times that number.* 


1 Census (SWadU 1921, Vol. XIII Madras, I'art I Report Pago 212. 

2 Offiuus Of lodU 1921 Vol. XIII Madras Fart IITable XXII Part L poga 26! 

3 Oeiiaus of India 1921 VoL, XIII Madras Part II Table XXil Part L pag 

262 M ssg. , * 

4 Op. Cit. Table XXU Part H page 291. 
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ITic tea and coffee plantations and factories are found mainly 
in the Nilgiris, Malabar and Coimbatored Work on such estates is 
Tery similar to agricultural work. They have been included in the 
industrial statistics because such places have been brought avithin 
the purview of tlie f'nctoric.s Act recently. Food industries which 
• flour and rice mills and sugyr factories are scattered over 

the ^vince but comparatively large numbers are employed in 
Kistna and Tanjore and Houth Arcof'i Fish curing )'ard3 arc to be 
found chiefly oii the West Coa.st of Malabar. 

Unlike Bombay, Madras is able to supply«its own labour force. 
Out of the total numbers employed inductrially a negligible 
fraction come from other provinco.s.® The 

Uabour*******^ I'®®!’*® 

homo di.stricts. 

While Madras only draws very slightly on other provinces for 
her labour force nole.ss tlam 1,731,000 Madrnsi.s were< 2 nunierated 
in 1921 in other parts of India or in countries 
th'/provrBce*™ '>cyjnd India.< Thi.s is due to the fact 
that tliough the land i.s fertile the holdings 
arc small and the population large. The joint family system frees 
certain members from their houio dutie.s for purposes of adding to 
11)0 fan)ily income. Tlio largo number of landlc.s.s agricultural 
labourers form a mobile labour force with a low standard ofMiving. 
It competes on easy terms witlj local labour outside the ‘province. 
The most impc)rtant stream of migration from Madras is to Ceylon, 
which depends largely on South Indian labour for its tea 
estates and other industries. No le.s3 than 447,334 Madrasis were 
enumerated in Ceylon. ^ Burma ranks next, the number of emigrants 
being 270,993. Those who migrate to Burma do not as a rule-take 
their wives and families with them as is shown by the fact 
that on an average only 208 females migrate for every 1,000 
‘ males. Planters’ estates in Mysore, Travancore and Coorg draw 
very large numbers. There is no great di.sparity between the 
1 Ccnsuaof India 1S21 Vol. Xlll Madras Fart 11 TaUe XXU Fart U 
page 388. 

. 3 Op. Cit. Table XXII Part II page 298 ttieq, ' • 

3 Census of India 1921 Vol. Xlll Madras Part II, Industrial Btatistitf Table 
XXII, Partf IV and V pages 311 and 824. 

1 OeniuBot India 1921 Vol, Xlll Madras Part I. Beport prge 47. 
t e Op. cit, page 48. 
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sexes as women can find work as easily as men except in Coorg, 
where only 347 women migrate with every 1,000 men. The rubber 
estates in the Straits Settlements and the Federated Malay States 
also attract large numbers. It is calculated that on the average 
90,000 sail every ytar for tliese settlements, and that out of this ' 
• t^l 11 out of every 12 are adults and 4 out of every 5 adults are 
merf* Tliey evidently do not go witn any determination of settling. 
As a rule they stay about 2, years and frequently return for a 
second or thii^d time. The tea-gardeus in As.sam account for 
54,536 per.sons. The women migrate in equaj niunbcrs as the men 
to these estates, no doubt because of the ease ^-ith which they can 
obtain work there. The cmigi-ants to other provinces in India are 
not so important numerically. To Bombay, as is to be e.\peoted, one 
finds twice as many men as women emigrating. A high proportion 
of female emigrants go to the adjacent districts of Orissa. 

The tabular statomqjit on tljc previous page .sheiks that the 
workers in industrial establishments arc chiefly recruited from 
among the Hindu ca.stcs; that tlio 5Ius.sal- 

prulcIpaS’ciutes in contribute between 6 and 8 per cent, 

Industrie* while the Indian Cliristians contribute over 

13 per cent of the skilled and over 7 per cent 
0 ^ the unskilled workers. It is not surpri.sing to find so largo a 
proportion of Hindu.s, a.s they form 88 • 7 per cent of the total 
population, but though the Christians in the Province are'only half 
ns numerous os the Mussalmans their contribution to the labour 
force in industrial occupations is considerably larger. 3 

Among the Hindus the principal ca.st03 undertaking 
industrial work arc the Adt-Draddas or Panchamas known as the 
“ depressed classes ” and including within their number such castes 
as the Paraiyan, the Mala, Pallan, Madiga, Chakkiliyan, 
Chcruman and lloleya^. Amongst these the most numerous are 
the Paraiyans, Mains and Pnllans who are cliiefly engaged in 
agricultural labour, while the Madigas and Chakkiliyans who are 
the next largest, are the leather workers of the Telugu and Tamil 
country respectively. The Vellalat, who contribute so large a 


1 Oenia« of Indi* 1931, Vol. XVIII Mndriu I'srt I, Kiport page 48. 
3 Oenms of Indi* 1930 Vol. XIII M*dnu Part I, Bepoct p. 08. 

S Oeaw^ot India 1831 Vol. XIII Madras Fart I, Boport p. B>8, 
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proportion both among the skilled and unskilled workers, are a 
comparatively well-to-do agricultural caste, more than half their 
number being owners and tenants of land.* The Vaniyaiu are 
also an agricultural caste while the Baltjas arc both traders and 
•agriculturists. From this it will be seen tlftit the labour for 
industries is drawn chiefly from the ‘ depressed classes ’ and fronj 
the important agricultural on.'^es. The Tiyans who also contrtOute 
workers to the skilled and unskilled classe.s are the toddy-drawers 
of the West Coast, while the iN'o'/ars who arc only ^ found among 
the unskilled workers arc the toddy-drawers of the Soutln But 
large numbers of bot^ these castes are also engaged in agriculture^. 

(vi) CknTIIAL PlioVINCM 

The Centr.al I’rovincc.s and Berar are not important from an 
industrial point of view. At the Census in 1911 it wa.s calculated 
that about three-fourths of the pojiulation were agriculturists and 
that of thetemaining ijuarlcr only about*10 per cent were engaged 
in industries^. Of this number only a very small proportion are 
employed in industri;d establishments. .. 

The principal industry is the textile, but while in 1911 it 
gave employment to 133,797 males and to 102,580 females^ only 
18,419 ni.dos and 8,.510 females were factory 
Principal orga- emnloyces.i' Tho.se however form a lariflS 
proportion (48 per cent ) of trio total lactory 
population. Next in importance come niinc.s and nuarries which 
employed 26 per cent of the total.® The numbers engaged in 
the other fiictory industries aret comparatively small. Food 
industries employed 3,295 men and 1,950 fcnialc.s, but more tlian 
one third of the men and ra ore than one-half of the females so 
ongafeed find employment in the jerked meat works at Baugor. 
Railway workshops which numbered 13 in all only employed 1,697 

1 Caiua« of India 1931 Vol. XIII Madraa Part 1, Begort p. 230. ^ 

2 Oenaua of India 1921 VoL XIII Madras Part 1 Report pages 219, 220. 

3 Conmisof India 1911 VoL X Central Pfovlneea and Berar Part I, Report 
page 244. (Figure* for 1921 not available, bo figure! taken from 1911 ). 

4 Geruna d^ndia 1911 Vol. X Central Ptovlnoei and Berar part II, Tablet 
XV page 214 (Britlab diatrictaX 

fi Op. dt. Table XV E page 308. ^ 

6 Op. dt. Tabl»XV S page 308 and taka XV E Part II page 316, et teq. 
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males and 80 females. The gun-carriage factory in Jubbulpore 
employs 1,525 males. 

The districts which are of importance industrially are 
Nagpur, W.ardha, Amrnoti, and Akola where there are both cotton¬ 
spinning and wcifring mills. The collieries are situated in 
• IJArsinghpur, Chanda, Chhindwara, asd Eetiil and the .manganese 
mine.g are situated in tlio Balnghat, Nagjjur and Bhandara 
districts. 

The agri(^ilturnl settlement of the Central Provinces is on 
very similar lines to that of tlie United Provipces, the assessment 
Ixiing fixed for 30 years at a time. The 
mpply landlord is in some parts a zemindar. 

Government having fanned out its rights, 
and in otliers the tenant holds ^tlie land directly from Governinent. 
The holdings arc comp.aratively small and tliougli parts of 
the province are very ricji, as in the cotton growing ^districts of 
Berar and the wheat growing districts of Narsinghpur, yet in 
others the labourer only earns a precarious livelihood. At times 
of bad harvest ho is compSlled to enter tlie cotton-mills in Nagpur 
or to become a miner in the province itself or to migrate into the 
Bengal coal-fields. 

, In spite of the scarcity of factory work the Central Provinces 
and Berar attract a large number of iniiiiigrants. In fact their 
number far exceeds the number of emigrants. The United 
Provinces have contributed a larger number of immigrants than any 
other province. “ They include persons of all races and occu¬ 
pations, but the temjxirary immigrants are mostly contractors and 
labourers in connection with road, railway and irrigation works or 
npoountry soldiers temporarily located with their regiments.” i 

Regarding the castes that seek industrial employment unfortu¬ 
nately the data colleoted at the time of the 1911 Census were not 
tabulated, but Mr. Marten, the Census 
In Superintendent, states that it “ varies chiefly 

industrle* according to the tract in which the majority 

of the factories of any kind ore situated.”* 
He adds that in the mines and textile factories the llahari are 

1 Oeuus of ladls 19U Vol. X Central rrovinoes and Beru Fort I, iieport 
page 60. 

3 do. da da RepcKt page 355. 
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most numerous among tlie workers, forming 28 per cent of the 
workers in the mines and 32 per cent in the cotton mills. Muham¬ 
madans, he points out, are found in the textile footories, in the 
gun-carriage fisiotory, railway factories and pjinting presses and 
are mostly skilled workmen in the machinery or workrooms. Most, 
of the other workers are dras^ from tiie various labouring olc.4Si, 
and except in the case of the cotton industries there seeAs no 
particular tendency for the industrial castes to enter the factories 
of their industry. There are, however, a few Kaektrcu (glass 
workers by caste) hi the Jubbulporo glass factory and Lohart^ 
(blacksmiths by casti) are employed in worksliops of all kinds. 

(vii) Assam 

Tea plantation is practically the only industry in Assam. 
There is a small coal field in tlie north western part of the province 
Wlie need lor petroleum is beginning to be worked in 

Imported labour small quantities in isolated spots. The 
mineral resources of the province have not 
been seriously worked as yet, partly owifrg to lack of communi¬ 
cations and partly because of the absence of a local supply of labour. 
Leaving out the aboriginal or hill tribes who have not yet been 
attracted to settled forms of occupation, the Assamese themselves 
are rejuted to be indolent and unenterprising in character. 
Moreover the province is developing very fast under a settled form 
of Government during the last hundred years and there is very 
little surplus labour among the local population for purposes of 
either agricultural or industrial development The tea-plantations 
have therefore to rely almost entirely on imported labour. The 
total number employed in industrial establishments 1921 consisted 
of 282,019 males and 249,208 females''* and of these the majority 
are employed on the tea-gardens. The largest tea-gardens are 
found in the districts of Cachar, Sylhet, Darrang, Sibsagar and 
Lakhimpur,’ As we Imve seen when dealing with the other 
provinces, the tea-gardens of Assam draw their labour from such 
distant parts as the Telugu country in the province of Madras, 

1 Oenaos ot>Itadls ISll Vol. X, (Jvatial I'rovtouu and 8«rai Fart 1, Keport . 
Page 30. 

2 of IndU 1921 Vol. HI Awam Part II Table XXU part I page 298. 

3 Op. cit. TaUe^XU part II page 302. 

13 
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from the aboriginal tribes of Chota Nagpur, from the precarious 
agricultural tracts of the Central Provinces and from the congested 
districts of Biliar and the United Provinces, For many years the 
planters of Assam gmployed a special recruiting e-stablishment in 
, the likely areas and corporate arrangements are still in vogue for 
tfifr • recruitment of labour for the ^ffhole of the tea-industry in 
Assaib. 

Many abuses used to take place in former days in the 
course of recruitment and transport of the labour to tlie tea-gardens. 
To protect the labourers on tlie one hand aniF the planters on the 
other, special laws were enforced. Although 'these laws have now 
been considerably modified and relaxed,' they have not completely 
disappeared. An enquiry into the labour sy.stem in the Aa.sara 
tea-gardens has recently been concluded by an import.ant committee 
appointed by Government, and it is possible that furtlior changes 
in the law may take placfit, I have not liad an opportunity of 
visiting the Assam tea-gardens or of studying the problems at first 
hand These problems we extremely controversial and beyond 
the references made at chapter V I refrain from making any 
detailed comments. 

, (viii) Punjab 

The industrialization of the Punjab has not as yet proceeded 
very far. In the latest Census returns, 1921, 57,019 males and 

Extent and Local are returnerl as employed 

dlatribation of in industrial e-stablishments. The Railway 
Infuitrto workshops of which the principal are at 

Lahore and Rawalpindi give employment to 
over 16,800 men,’ but apart from those two places there are 
practically no large factories in the Province. The textile and 
oonneoted industries give employment to 12,073 males and 1,758 
females. These persons are chiefly engaged in seasonal factories 
for ootton-ginning. There are a fair number of brick kilns 
soattered all over the province employing 5,833 males and 1,664 
females. Mention should also be made of the woollen mills in 

1 See Chapter V of thie book. 

i Bepott of the Auam Labour Knquiry Committee 1921-22. 

3 Oe^a of India 1921, Vol. XV Punjab Part 11 Table XXII, Part II page 
404 01.00q 
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Dliariwal and Lahore and Amritsar in which 1,888 men and 74 
women are engaged, and of the carpet factories, mostly at Amritsar, 
which employ about 1,500 persons.' Tlicre is a small coal-field at 
Dandot close to the Salt lUiige: another interesting mining 
industry is the extraction of salt from the mountain at Kliewra. 
The workers in the Salt ^ines are all local people who hav* 
carried on tliis industry for generations. The salt mines are now 
a State monopoly. 

Thcre'is very little imported l.ibonr in the I’ijnjab. Over 80 
per cent of those employed in factories eitljer belong to tlie district 
^ in wliicli they are working or have oome from 
oi^Labour***^ adjacent parts. Among immigrants the 

largest nimiber come from the United 
Provinces and they .are to be found principally in the Railway 
workshops or on skilled work in the cotton .spinning and weaving 
industries. 


Comparatively speaking there are a large number of Sketkhi 
(Musalmans) in the factories. Ne.xt in importance are the Aranii 
and then tlie Ifkahmans. There are also 
hT'organUed**** nnmlxsrs of Khatrh, Chamart, Lohars, 

Industries Hajputi and Jarkhans. The Awan$, 

Chuhras, Jats and Julalias are found oniy 
among the grades of unskilled workers. 

The comparative backwardness of industrialism in tlie province 
does not indicate any corresponding defect in the character of the 


Causes of 
retarded 
Industrial 
development 


population. For the Punjabi artisan is to be 
found in distant provinces, though in small 
numbers, and he has made a name for himself 
even outside India The fact is that, thanks 


to the highly important irrigation canals that have been undertaken 


in the province in the la.st fifty years, there has been an enormous 
extension of agriculture. This has absorbed large numbers of 


agriculturists and labourers. A comparatively large proportion of 


the population of the province find employment in the army. 
There is at present neither surplus capital nor surplus labour in the 
province. ‘But the extension of agriculture is bringing much wealth 


1 Oeaiua of India 1921 Vol. XV Punjab Part 11 Table XXll Pai;^ U page 104 
< 4 . itj. 
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to the people, sections of whom are also keen traders. The 
proTince has large sources of water-power and it is probable that 
important fields of petroleum will be found to be workable. The 
physique, intelligence and enterprise of the people would then 
become important factors in the problems arising out of a rapid 
ide^lopment of industries. 



•CHAPTER til 

THE SOURCES OF LABOUft’SUPPiY 

Agricultural life is .ftill tlic lot of tlio vast majorj^y of tjje 
people of Indio. Industrial life is entered upon, ns 1ms already 
• been shown, for long#or short periods, but 

Introductory mainly to supplement tlie earnings obtained 

* from agriculture and to Obtain capital for 
agricultural purpofcs. Industrial workers are recruited from 
agriculture and to a lesser extent from the artisan eln3.se3 in tho 
villages. It has been stated in the introductory chapter that in 
India factory life is so different from village life that frequently 
a villager finds that he cannot adapt hivisclf to factory conditions. 
Some of the causes of these difficulties will be understood if a 
fuller account is now given of the environment from which men 
are drawn into Indian factories. Comfitions vary so much in tho 
different Provinces and even within the limits of a Province that, 
w hile it is possible to generalize to some extent, it will also be 
necessary to study each Province and to note the pKiouliar 
characteristics of the life and character of its inhabitants. 

6ip visiting a typical village one would find that about half 
of the inhabitants were landlords and cultivators, and one quarter 
were labourers or farm .servants, the remaining 
InVad'la** ''*****® quarter being made up of stock owners and 
herdsmen, of cotton workers and of artisans 
who supply the needs of the village by making earthenware 
pots, leather shoes and buckets, clothes and jewellery. A small 
proportion of money lenders and grain dealers ore also found, 
as also barbers, washermen and scavengers. Tlie "type of village 
is mainly determined by its locality and its inlmbitents. In 
some provinces one finds villages which are carefully planned 
and kept beautifully clean. Each house has a little courtyard and 
the houses, fire grouped symmetrically. In other parts one finds a 
group of huts put together with no method or design and the whole 
place is indescribably dirty. The different types of vvliages and 
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the kinds of houses in which the inhabitants live will be deecribed 
in greater detail for each yovincc. ^ ^ , 

In some cases the i^liabitants of a village are mostly cejmposed 
of the same caste or A-^all Mussalmans of a particular denomin- 
• * ^atioii. It is morj usual, however, to find a 

C»8te>orvn>zatloa number of castes in each village although 
some one caste may predominate. The, 
caste to wliich a maw belongs determines to a certain extent 
not only his occupation, but also his entire mode of life. On the 
day when lie is initiated into tlie caste in wind* ho was born it is 
finally settled witli whom ho may eat or from fhose hands lie may 
take water. Not only is his briile selected for him by his parents 
but their choice is strictly limited. When ho marries or dies 
certain rites are to be performed in a manner handed down from 
antiquity, if he is to cxpo»t happiness in this world or in the world 
to come. If he i.s fortunate enough to belong to ono«nf the higher 
castes bo has a good social standing, but it he is a worker in 
leather, or belongs to the scavenging class, ho may find himself 
compelled to live on the outskirts of the village as his proximity 
may cause pollution. 

• A very strict surveillance is kept over the members of .a 
village by each other. Should a man or woman cither advejtently 
or inadvertently break a caste rule, «thoro is 
CMte-dlfcipllne a solemn gathering of his fcllow-c.aatemen 
to decide whether ho is to be outcasted or 
what penalty he has to suffer. The social ostracism, involved in 
being turned out of the caste, is a strong deterrent against an in¬ 
fringement of any of the caste-rules. The caste assembly is known 
generally as a 'panchayat ' .and its decisions arc binding, because 
the various members are all interested in ^eing that its decrees 
are carried otit.* When the majority in a village belong to the 
same caste there is also sometimes a general village council jvhich 
decides matters affecting the village as a whole. 

Agriculture, as has already been stated, is the chief 
pccupation of the villagers. Approximately two-thirds of the 
agrioulturists till their own fields and the 
OMUpati&M remaining one-third are employed as 
labourers either on day W*day terms or as ' 
annual servants. There are naturally slack seasons and times 
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of bad haryest. At sucb times the landless labourers either leave 
to work in places where the harvest is earlier or later, or they 
seek employment in mjfies, mills and fijctorics or,in other forma 
of organized employment. '{Subsidiary oepupations are carried on 
at home during these seasons. In the Ceij^*l Provinces men and 
women go groat distances during these times to cut grass or 
collect fire-wood for sale.* ‘I’lie potter is alwliys busy. JVo4 on^ 
are the earthenware pots he makes constantly needing renewal on 
account of breakages, but they are dtjjiberatoly broken and 
renewed whenever a ceremony of purification tifkes place. The 
barber not only petforms the usual and coromSnial operations of 
hair-cutting and slatving but his advice is frequently sought in cases 
of illness and ho is always at hand to lance boils or to perforin 
minor surgical operations. His advice and help are also made 
use of when marriages are being arranged. The leather workers, 
known generally as Chaniars, find theyiselvos looked down upon 
l.iy the majority of the inliabitants, and the Mciitars who remove 
night soil, are regarded as belonging to the lowest social grade. 

Generally speaking tliis i.s the environment from which the 
labour supply of organized industries is drawn. The villages are 
so unlike large and crowded cities that the change is at first very 
bewildering. The forms of organized employment that do #ot 
involve life in a city are consequently more sought after, especially 
if the w^rk is akin to agricultural work, or if it can bo combined 
with agriculture. The featmres of village life which are peculiar 
to each province and tlie principal castes of the inhabitants from 
which thq labour supply is drawn now remain to be described, 

(i) Eenoai. 

_The province of Bengal presents no great diversities of 


physical characteristics or of climate. The density of the popu- 


Qeographlcal 

Features 


bl^ion varies in different parts, but on the 
whole the province is very tffiSfcly populated. 


• its average density being only exceeded by 


that of certain districts of the United Provinces. Since 1872 the 


population has increased by 12,576,360 persons and in 1921 
consisted (jfa46,695,536 persons.* The country is traversed on ajl 
sides by rivers which have converted it into a low-lying alluvial 


1 Oeiuui of India 1921 Vol 1. India Fart II Table II Variation m Fopulation 
aince 1872 pages f and 7. 
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plain with largo deltaic areas. Tlie central portion which contains 
Calcutta and the 24 -Pargana.s is tlio most densely populated 
part of the progince. It js also important from an industrial 
’ point of view as towns apgl factories fiaVo been e.xtensively built 

on the banks of the II*C|j;ldy. Tl.o western portion of the province 
vWiich containifthe two largo industrial centres in tlie districts of 
HooglJy lUid Howrah and the iiiiportanf *coal fields at llaniganj 
comes next in density, Rico is the principal crop of the province 
but jute whicli is of gre^t commercial importance is also grown 
extensively. The* ohiof jute cultivating tracts lie in the north 

and east Bengal. • , » -ii 

In Bengal the groat majority of the popuWtion (936 per millo 
in 1911)' live in villages and carry on rural occupations. Those 
villages either consist of small groups of 
Typical vlllagea ]|o„ses planted amid the rice and jute fields, 
or of colonies of houses on, the hanks of the rivers, built close 
together. The Bengalis endeavour to secure priuacy in their 
home-life by surrounding their houses with fruit trees or bamboo 
thickets. Bengal villages* are, in comparison with villages 
upcountry, extraordinarily clean. 

The houses consist of small groups of huts frequently built 
roujid n courtyard. A family may own .several huts and m that 
case two huts are reserved for sleeping purposes for the different 
sexes while a third is used for cooking. The fourth, if khero is 
one, serves as a room for receiving guests. Owing to the excessive 
dampness of the soil those hou.ses are generally built on plinths 
or platforms raised from tlie ground. The walls too are, of mud 
or of matting supported by bamboos or roods. The roofs are 
thickly tlmtehcd, but are also in some oases tiled or covered with 
corrugated iron. Types of houses naturally vary in different parts 
of the province, as they have to be adapted,to a differing climate. 
A very interoctiitg and detailed account of the kinds of villages 
■ and houses in the deltaic area is given by Mr. J. C. Jack in 
his book entitled “ The Economic Life of a Bengal District In that 
survey ho brings out very clearly certain important facts relating 
to the lives of the villagers. He points out that the villagers are 
quite unaccustomed to paying rent for their houses which,'in.the 
maiority c<'oases, they have built themselves and tha t seldom, if 
1 Census of India 19U VoL T Bengal, Part 1, Eepojt page’SS. 
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ever, do families inhabit one hut only. Prosperous families have 
five or six separate huts enclosed in a space of ground which has 
fruit trees, a vegetable gardeft and a *pond used? for bathing. 
Poorer cultivators content themselves witfi sjialler enclosiuros of 
ground and fewer huts, but even the poor^St contrive to have a 
separate hut for cooking pifr^osesh • * 

, A feature which is common to alt houses is that owirife to thtP 
joint family%ystem of living tliey have to be adapted to accoinmo- 
' date several families in the European .sense of tlio word. The 
various members of * family all live together dujing the life time 
of their father and ii^some oases as long ns their mother lives. 
When the sons marry, their wives and children have also to find 
accommodation. Tliere are signs liowever tliat owing to increasing 
economic pressure the joint family system is gradually, thougli 
very slowly, disapjiearing, especially among the lower middle and 
poorer classes. Tlie disruption or partition of a joint family 
naturally causes a demand for new houses and this tendency will 
inevitably increase in future. • 

In Bengal at the time of the Census in 1911 the Mahommedans 
were slightly more numerous than tlie Hindus. An interesting 
tabled prepared at that time makes it possible 
Principal Cwtei to compare tlie numerical importance offlie 
, different castes. Amcng the Hindus the 

cultivating castes were tlie most numerous and accounted for 
approximately 17'2 per cent of the total populatiom Tlie principal 
cultivating castes are Kaibartta (Chati), Samatwlra and Sajbanii 
and next come Pods and Sadgops. The labouring castes accounted 
for about 3-4 per cent and among them the largest numbers belong 
to the Bagdi caste, and next come the BaurU. The forest and 
hill tribes also accounted for about the same number. These 
tribes include a large number of BantaU and 4 ,^comparatively 
smaU number of Oram*, though their real domicile is outside the 
province. The priestly castes are slightly larger in numbers than 
the forest and liill tribes and among them Brahmam predominate, 
though Baithnabt and Bairagu are also included. Among the 
artfaail oastes the weavers are by far the most numerous and 

1 Soooomio life of a Bengal distriot J. C. Jack page 81. ^ 

3 Oeoaui of Adia 1911 T Bengal Part 1, Beport page 631, Subaldiar/ 
Table L 
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account for approximately 2-5 percent of the total population. 
The most important Hindu weaving castes are the Jogi and Jtigi 
and the Tanti and Tatwa; among Mehommedans weavers are 
known as Jolahat. The otlior artisan communities include such 
castes as Potters oflf'imhars, blacksmiths known as Kamart, and 
I Lohart, oil pressers^known as Teli apij Tili and large numbers 
^hodo^eather work and are called Chamars and MuehU. Among 
the remaining castes f’lsliermon, boatmen and palki bearers taken 
together are atout an numerous ns the weaving caste. Graziers 
and dairymen belong generally to the Goala ^caste and accounted 
for 1-4 per cent*of the total population. T^ien there arc barbers 
known as Napit, and wasliermen or Dhobat, domestic servants, 
sweepers and others wlio perform personal services, but who are not 
numerically very important. 

These castes all follow, to a greater or loss extent, their 
traditional occupations. . Many combine their traditional occu¬ 
pation with agriculture or have given it up 
oMupatlon '‘(P'culturo. Consequently it is not 

surprising to find that in Beng.al in 1911 
no less than 6.5 per cent of the total number of Hindus and 
86 per cent of the total number of .Mohammedans were supported 
bj. agriculture*. Some estimate can be formed of the extent to which 
traditional occupations are being given up for land cultivation or 
industrial work by comparing the data collected at the Census of 
1911* and 1921.** The most striking fe.ature of these returns is 
the fact that while on the whole the cultivating ca.sta3 are still 
employed in agricultural pursuits and to a small extent in 
industrial occupations, the artisan castes have largely abandoned 
their traditional occupations and are continuing to do so to an 
increasing extent in favour of agriculture or industry. Another 
interesting fact that comes to light is the way in which castes of 
all kind are te- be found in all kinds of occupations. The rule 
that a man must undertake his hereditary calling now only Siolds 
good to a limited extent. Thus, for instance, members of the 
following castes liagili, Baari, Brahman, Chamar, Dheba, Goala, 
Jogi, Jugi, Kamar, Kanibar, Napit, Tdi and were 


1 Genius of India 1911 Vol. V Bengal Part I, Beport page S60 
9 Oeniaibl India 1911 Vol. V Bengal, Part 11, Table XVI,,i>age S63 tt uj. 
S Oenioa ot India 1991 Bengal, Vol. V. Part U, Table XXl 
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found not oniy engaged in various agricultural operations, but 
they all had to a greater or lesser extent contributed men and 
women to mining, industries, transpojt and tr^de, to the 
professions and the liberal arts ‘and to dom^tio servicai 

The extent to which rural industries we|e#till holding their 
own in 1911 against factory industries and oth« organized, 
industries may be observedljy comparing the humber of worjfers^ 
in the latter with those in the former. The total number 
employed inindustrial and manufacturing coycerns was 606,8053 
• and if this number be deducted from the totaF employed in 
industries generally^^he remainder consists of 1,M8,621 persons, 
Tlicso latter per.son8*are either working at home or in small 
ind>istrial establishments which did not come within the scope of 
the Factories Act. Of tliese rural industries the most importMt 
are the textile and the industries connected with the preparation 
of food, but whereas in the former the ijen are throe times as 
numerous as tlie women, in the latter there are more than six 
times as many women as men. The women are chiefly employed 
as rice pounders, liuskers and flour grinders. Otlier important 
industries are those connected with wood such as carpentry and 
basket-making, metal industries in which the men largely 
predominate, industries connected with dross and toilet. Tanning 
and preparation of skms give employment almost exclusively to 
men ^X^e on the other hand large numbers of women are 
engaged in pottery work. 

In the villages in Bengal caste customs still hold sway to a 
great extent. The best authority on this subject for Bengal and 
Bihar and Orissa was Sir Herbert Kisley 
Ooverniiwnt****" whose work entitled ‘Tribes and CastM of 
Bengal’! is generally regarded as being a 
classic on the subject U does not fall within the purview of tlm 
thesis to deal with this subject in any detail A biMontline 'i^l 
alone be given to serve as a basis of comparison when dealing with 
the conditions of employment in organized industries and the 

1 Census at India 1931 Bengal VoL V. Bait U- Table XXI 

2 eensns ot India 1911 Bengal Vol. V. Part L Bepoit page 62fl 

3 Census of India 1911 Bengal VoL V. Part IL Table X V page Ji2 s< ssy. 

4 The Tribes au< Castes ol Bengal by H. H. Bisley, 1891. 
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effect that such conditiong have on time-honoored caate ouatoms. 
The matters that are regulated by caste are, generally speaking, 
those that relate to the rites to be observ^ with regard to worship, 
birth, death and marri^e. Certain rhles are also prescribed with 
regard to eating, 4rijj[king and smoking. Further, while caste 
jdoea not preclude a man from seeking an occupation other than 
Iris l^ereditary calling, he will be outcasled if the occupation of his 
Choice IS considered to be more degrading than his customary 
occupation. All thesf observances leave a man little freedom of 
action or thought He must worship the divinities of hb caste 
and perform certain religious functions in the'' manner prescribed. 
At the birth of n child certain ceremonial pinCfications have to be 
gone through and at death the gods of the other world must be 
propitiated. Marriages can only be solemnised between a man 
and a woman belonging to the same endogamous group and among 
certain castes infant marriage of girls still obtains. Polygamy is 
permitted and among high castes widows are not allowed to 
remarry, but among low castes they may do so and the same Ls 
true of divorce. A man b not permitted to eat with one of a 
caste lower than Ids own. The non-observance of these rules 
either entails outoasting or the infliction of a fine according to the 
seriousness of the offence. 

Caste government is still of great importance, though there 
are undoubtedly forces at work tending to lessen its (^uftiority. 
Originally the authority of the caste to make and maintain its 
own laws was generally reoognired and was upheld by the ruling 
power. Tho British Oovernment does not attempt to adjudicate 
on caste but leaves such matters entirely to caste councils. The 
controlling agency among higher castes seems to have fallen into 
desuetude, but when any of them members have transgressed the 
caste code they are either an^matically ostracized or a meeting 
of the imp<)rluuit members of the caste b held to settle the 
matter. _ Among the lower castes there are generally <^oi^ls to 
whom complaints can bo made and who, if tho matter b 
eufficiently serious, convene a meeting of the principal members 
of the caste or of the entire caste. Such a meeting b called a 
Tanchayat, which literally means a meeting of five men,' though 
the aotnt^l^ numbers in most oases Sai exceed that number. 

c 
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An interesting reference is made to the Trade Qnilds in the 
1911 Census Keporti According to that report, guilds flourished 
io Bengal and Bihar and Orissa in Buddhist 
• times though they are now in the proper sense 

of the term unknown. Such guilds ate hoifever still to be found in 
Bombay, Gujerat and parts of northern-Uldfa. Orjginally they 
were very powerful and puefthed breaches ot contract and eveif 
banished oflenders. In Bengal and Bihar the councile of thg 
artisan castes have to a limited extent taken over some of the 
functions of the guilds. Thus, they fix trJde helidays and lay 
down rules regarding traditional occupations. TJiey deal severely 
with men who cndea»our to get clients who are already ‘ bespoke. ’ 
A carpenter may not make plouglis for a man for whom another 
carpenter already works. In some parts these rights are regarded 
as hereditary and can even be sold or given in mortgage. The 
Panchayat, or meeting of the caste, lia.s tlic power to outcast a 
man who ventjires to disregard t’nese rulSs. If a man changes his 
occupation he runs tlie ri.sk of being outcastcd. These are, liowever, 
at the best, negative functions. Thereds no attempt to improve 
conditions of working or to regulate wages or hours. Further 
thcreis no organization to weld together members of different 
castes who follow tlie same occupation. 

This sketch of village life in Bengal gives some indication* of 
the k!n^ of life led by many a villager. So long as he is content 
not to do anything to di.stupb the settled plan he will be left, on 
the whole, to pursue the even tenour of his life, undisturbed by 
criticism or punishment If, on the other hand, he is of a question¬ 
ing turn of mind and is not content with the status assigned to 
him or desires to marry a person of another rank then he finds that 
he has aroused the antagonism of hLs fellow-villagers. If lie is rich 
and influential be may be able to succeed in living his life according 
to his own ideas, but iflic is poor he may incur social ostracism 
and jnay be compelled to leave tlie village becaus^f the solitude, 
to which he finds himself condemned. On the whole, hrfwever, life 
for the great majority is happy. Their meagre wants are satisfied 
and they hgve the society of those who think and feel just as they 
do on all‘important matters relating both to this life and tjie 
hereafter. 

1 Omsaa ol >>dU 19U TcL V. Bengal Fart 1 Eeport, page 
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(ii) Bombay 

The province of Bombay, including Sindh, stretches almost 
from the nortli of India to the soutli. Rarely does it exceed more 
thn^ 300 iniles'iif wi^th. In so vast (kstretoh 
features*'**'"* of*country there aro bound to be great 
, diversities of climate, of physical character- 
tstics and of inhabitiunts. The provindbvxinnot therefore well be 
treatM (ft a unit. It is, in fact, usually found convenient to 
divide it into five main divisions, namely Sind, Gujarat, Deccan, 
Karnatak and Konkaul 

Bombay cont^in-s soujo very important industrial centres .such 
as Bombay, Ahmodabad and Sliolapur, but, a.sHin other provinces, 
so liore also, the majority of tlio inhabitants are agriculturists. 
In Sind, there aro large tracts whicli, being desert and devoid of 
water, are uncultivated. Gujarat consists cldefly of a Hat alluvial 
plain watered by the Tapti, Narbada, Main and Sabarmati. Cotton 
is the principal crop and‘furnishes the chief occupation of the 
inhabitants. Tliere is also a uiountiiinous tract inliabited by IJhik, 
but on tlio whole this part of the province is fertile. The Konkan 
is the narrow .strip of land lying between the Western Ghats and 
the sea. It has a very heavy rainfall which favours the growth of 
rice and as it is bordered by tlie sea many of the inhabitants are 
fisHermen. Its dense population is, however, incapable of finding 
means of subsistence througliout the year and consequently many 
migrate into the city of Bombay to take up work in mills and 
factories. This is especially so in the case of the Ratnagiri 
district The Kanara district which is included in the Konkan 
division is mainly covered by forests. The Western Ghats form 
the natural boundary between the Konkan and the Deccan in 
the north and between the Konkan and the Karnatak in the 
south. These Ghats prevent the rain clouds in the monsoon season 
from penetrating, into the Deccan which‘consequently receives 
> only a light and precarious rainfall. The Karnatak is bqtter 
situated, as it gets the advantage of the North East as well as the 
South West monsoon. Both the Deccan and the Karnatak contain 
a hilly tract, a central tract and a black soil plain. .The popu¬ 
lation live chiefly in the central tract while the hilly portion Comes 
next in numbers. The black soil plain has on the whole a scanty 
and precari^ rainfall and a somewhat sparse population. 
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The villages in Bombay reflect these physical difiereaoes. In 
parts where the rainfall Js lieavy and ri(y tlio prii^oipal crop the 
__a „ houseif a’re scattered among the fields and 

11 1 1* 1 TTVI • i* I t 

• are generally thatched. Where rainfall is 

scarce the liouses are built of mud with flat roofe. Ii» the Maratlii^ 
country the houses are clofety congregated tojjethor and protected 
by village-walls and gates, a survival of the time when thS 
inliabitantsdiad to live together for the sake of safety. 

Unlike Bengal tlie Hindus are very much in the majority in 
this province, formilg in 19U no loss than 77 4 ier cent of the 
Principal Castes * population.! They are scattered all 
over the province and in Sind alone are they 
outnumbered by the Muliainmadans. Agriculture at that date 
supported 64 per cent of the total popuhationS and in 1921 the 
figure for tlie wliole province only showed a very slight variation.* 
The cultivating oaste.s are consequently in the majority, and the 
majority of the Mussalnian.s are also agriculturists. Among the 
cultivating castes the Marathat, Keti/ and Kunbii are most 
numerous. Tlie artisan castes many of which also undertake 
cultivation are also numerous. They include such castes as 
potters, black.smitlw, oil pressers, tailors and washermen. The 
weaving communities include many c.astes such as Koihti, Ilatgar, 
JfA, Vvglcar, etc., and numbered at the last census 222,536 
persons.* The field labourers include such ca-stes as DhoMa, 
Dubla, Kokna, Thakur and VarK." The shepherds, who 
frequently combine wool-weaving with their principal avocation, 
accounted in 1911 for over 3 per cent of the total population. 
Village watchmen and menials among whom are included such 
castes as Dhedi, Holiyat, Mahan and ilangt accounted in 1911 
for 6'4 per cent The/fraAmaa caste is .also well represented, 
but there are a comparatively .small number of mew.Jielonging to 
the lc|jv leather-working oa.stes. 

The industrial workers are recruited from the wUtivating 
castes as well as from the labouring and artis.an castes. Fuller 
details will be given in the subsequent chapter which deals with 


1 Censat of India 1911 Vol VII, Bombay, Part I, Baport pajje 65. 

2 Op. dt page 314 

3 Oetuni ot Ind^ 1931 Vol. VUI Bombay Preaidenoy Part I, Bapjft, page 311, 

4 Oanm of India 1931 Vol. Vlll Bombay Piesidanoy Part I, Keport, page 185. 
6 Oensna ot India 1911 Vol. VII Bombay Fart I, Beport pagea 209-10. 
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the labour supply of organised industries. The rural occupations 
and customs of some of t^ese castes will now be ex.arained. 

Agriculture, as has ton seen, pfotidea the principal oocupation 
for the majority ^ the inliabitants of the villages. Textile 
industries are still largely carried on at home. 

• Some idea of thb toent to which this is done 
may be obtained from the figures collected 
According to tlie figures given there' the home 
weavers and thflir dependants both in cotton and wool outnumber • 
the factory workers and their dependants. Tiie former are only 
slightly less numerous than the employedl. in cotton ginning 
factories ond in cotton spinning they account for about 35 per cent 
of the total of spinners. The figure.s also sliow that the weaving of 
woollen blankets and woollen ciirjiets and also silk spinning and 
weaving are still practically confined to home-workers. As in 
Bengal so here also tlie food industry, the leatlier iediistry and the 
making of earthenware pots give employment to large numbers of 
home-workers. The industries connected wi th personal requirements 
such as clothing and washing etc. also include l.srgo numbers. 
The statistics collected for Bombay bear out the same facts that 
have been mentioned in the case of the ca.stea in Bengal, namely 
tfiat many artisan castes are taking up agriculture and that 
representatives of many different castes are to be found in all the 
different occupations that are now open both in industry and 
trade''. 

It is impossible to describe within the limits of this thesis the 
peculiarities of each caste. The customs of those castes which 
Some t leal ■'''‘'"ly supply the labour force in factories 
C^ecMtoma *>'1 alone he examined. The statistics 
compiled in 1921 shew that the Mahan. 
lloHyat or whoso traditional occupation is that of village 
servants, had largely gone into industry. The Kalis and fj^mhis 
from among the cultivating castes have also done the same.’ It 
will suffice then if a brief description be given of these castes based 


** 1 Census of India 1821 Vol. VIII Bomba/ Presideocy Fait li, Table XVI], 

page 212 stf. Mq, 

2 OensfL of India 1821, Vol Vm Bombay, Preddeocy Fort H, Table XXI A. 
page S6S. 

3 Op.olt. 'Wre XXU Parts IV and V. 
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on the information collected at the 1911 Censush Tlie term 
Mahar'^ is a name given to an assembly of 

(a) Mabart tribal unjits found/throughout the greate* 

• part of the province, wherever Marathi is 

spoken. Although now constituting a low caste they^ have strict 
rules regarding the persons yifh whom marriage, may be contracted. • 
Widows are allowed to remarry and divorce is permitted. They, 
are Hindus by religion, worshipping a special set of deities : they 
also go in for totem worship. In some parts^jf the country they 
have formed a more or loss elaborate organiration for enforcing 
caste rules. A numSer of villages are grouped together and over 
each group is a headman called a wit’Aelor, who in his turn is 
presided over by the chief headman of all the villages, TJie 
m^ihetar is a.ssisted in his decision by 3 to 5 men selected from the 
villagers under his charge. 

The Dhidi^ are also the survivors of 4 )rimitiv 0 tribes and are 
found in Gujardt, Kathiawar and Cutch. They hold that their 
original occupation was the spinning and 

(b) Dheds weaving of coarse cotton thread, but 

at the present time they are mostly field- 
labourers and village servants. They have an elaborate code 
relating to marriage and though of a low caste themselves they 
refuse fgod from certain other castes. Tliey have also an organized 
system of«caste government and the Panehayat has the power to 
inflict tines. 

The Heliyat* are also aborigines found chiefly in the 
Karnatak and parte of the Deccan. They too are regarded as 
unclean, but have much the same elaborate 

(c) Holiyas organization as the Dheds and Mahars. 

The term Kolfi is the name given to a colleotion of various 

tribes who are regarded bj some as the aborigines of the plains. 

The Son Kolii who are chiefly #wind in the 

(d) Kells Konkan along the sea-coast are fishermen. 

Unlike the majority of castes their caste 

1 Oanims of India 1911, Tol. VU, Bombay, Part I, Oaato glowary, page 299, 

2 Op. clt. page 287 

3 Op. olt. page 253 

4 Op. dt. page 2^ 

5 Op. olt. page 272 
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jurisdiction is mainly concerned with professional questions such as 
the law of navigation and fishing rights. The decision in such oases 
rests with the patel or hdteditary ohjef of the village. The ultimata 
authority is vested in the 8ar Patel. The caste is divided into 
families and withifi such groups marriage is prohibited. The 
f women are important members of the^caste: they sell all the fish 
,oaught in fishing iJoats, manage the household affairs and look 
after the household funds. 

The Kunbii^ do not represent any particular castb : the term 
Kunbi signifies cultivator. Those who apply this name to 
* themselves are generafly landholders and 
(») KoBbli husb.andmen, The cusfoms and traditions of 

Kunhis in different parts of the province 
are extraordinarily diverse. They are found in all the divisions 
except Sind and the Kunbis of each division have each their own 
characteristics. Thus t}ie Maratha Kunbie are scarcely di.s- 
tinguishable from Marathas generally and they have a similar 
social organization. In the Konkan the Kale Kunbis, ,as they are 
called there, live in isolated villages near forests. Each settlement 
has a headman in whoso house caste meetings are lield. 

An interesting account of ca.ste government is also given in 
tfie same census report.'^ An attempt is mode to trace how far 
caste-government is breaking down as a 

"•ti’dUc'A'lne ol'anging conditions of life. 

lleligious control is said to be strongest in 
the south of the province and laxest in Gujarat where trade has 
made more headway. The matters that come within the purview 
of caste Panehayats are very similar to those in Bengal. A 
modern development is mentioned whereby certain castes help 
in the education of their poorer members and also pass regulations 
fixing the amount that may be spent ^on marriages and other 
ceremonial ^^Servances. Professional matters are rarely dealt 
with by caste couneik The greater freedom of chcice of 
occupation for the different castes which was noted in Bengal also 
holds good in Bombay. Thus, for example, “trade, the medical 
profession, dhobis’ and tailors’ work are now undertaken by castes 

1 Oew.'S of India 1911. voL Vll, Bombay, Part I, glossary, page 378 
$ Ceniui of India 1911 Vol. VII, Bombay Part I, Keport*page 199 4. 
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which would have looked askance on any such enterprise 50 years 

. t . 

v^' In s^ite of this gratkial treaking dovm of authority there is 
no doubt that the caste customs, described above, do undoubtedly 
form a most important part of a man’s meiAal equipment and 
colour his thouglit and agtions to a considerable extent. They* 
also tend to crystallize ideas and to prevent men fi'Oii being, 
willing to accept changes. The environment of a large industrial 
city is not only altogether strange to a man from^ a remote and 
self-contained villagj, but he also finds himself in a wholly different 
mental atmosphere.^ Matters which were for*him of serious 
import and which would cause excommunication are lightly 
regarded in the city of his sojourn. He cannot, for instance, 
always be sure whether the food he eats is clean i.t, whether it 
has not been touched by a man of low caste. Or again he may 
find himself, obliged to work near a snan whose proximity is 
sufficient to caJse pollution. This extraordinary mental equipment 
of the emigrant from a village is among the serious difficulties 
with which the manager of a factory has to contend. Then too 
there are the groat diversities of language. A man may find 
himself comparatively isolated, oven from his fellow workers, 
and certainly incapable of making his wishes known to tie 
management becan.so he .speaks a comparatively strange 
languagi* This difficulty is very much accentuated by the fact 
that the immigrant populatioh in a town such ns Bombay contains 
repre.sentatives from all parts of India. The.se men have come to 
seek factory employment and it is in factories especially that 
these great diversities of language make management and control 
so difficult. Side by side with these diversities in language are 
the differences of customs prevalent in different parts of India. 
To weld together into, a contented labour force men of suoh 
diverse ideas and customs is no light task. TlA**congeation in 
industrial cities also adds considerably to the difficulties of the 
labour problem. 

(iii) Bihar aho Orissa 

In Bihar and Orissa no less than 81 par oent of the total 
population were dependent in 1911 on agriculture for their liveli¬ 
hood and onlij 12J per oent on the preparation and»lupply of 

1 Omuu* et India 1911, VoL VU, Bombay Part I, Bepoct page 202 
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material aubstanoeai The majority of the population conse¬ 
quently live in villages, there being only 68 towns in Bihar and 
Orissa witli more than 5)000 inhabi.tantsA 

The province of Bihar and Orissa comprises three distinct 
divisions, Bihar, OHssa and Cliota Nagpur. The physical features 
t ' of these threp j divisions affect both the 

» featurSf*"**** inhabitants and their mode of living and are 
sufficiently different to justify their being 
treated separately. With the exception of the southern portion 
Bihar is densely populated, tlie density being in 1911 over 
900 persons pef square mile in certain T;racts. ® Except in 
the south, this part of the country consists of a fiat 
alluvial plain entirely given up to cultivation. In the south 
forests and lulls prevent cultivation and are accountable for the 
comparatively low density of population. Orissa consists of five 
districts, three of which border the sea. The centra) portion of 
each of these districts consists of rich cultivated pliins but the sea 
coast and the hilly tract that bounds these plains on either side 
are unfertile The Chota Nagpur plateau is on ^he whole an 
unfertile area and consequently has a very sparse population the 
average density being 186 persons per square mile in 191 1 .< It 
oqnsists of plateaux, hills and valleys. Parts are cultivated but 
the larger portion of the land is covered with forest. Thq Jheria 
coal fields in Manbhum are accountable for the comparatively 
large number of inhabitants in that area, while the Sonthal 
Parganas which are inhabited by the hardy race of Santah is a 
fertile source of labour both for coal mining and for other forms of 
organiied industry requiring men and women of that type. 

The types of villages vary in oaoh of these three divisions. 
An interesting description of these different types is given in the 
Census Report o^ 1911.6 In Bihar for 
vufates ^ instance, the villages are situated for the 
most part in the open plain and are sur¬ 
rounded by dry cultivation, though some perforce have to be 


1 Census of India 1911, Voi. V Bengal, Bihar and Oriisa, parti, Beport 
page 633, * , 

3 Op. cit. page 30. 

3 Op. dt. page 17, 

4 0]^odl'page 31. 

6 Op. dt» page 41. 
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built on the edges of swampy depressions. Owing to the density 
of this part the villages are very crowded and many contain more 
than 3,000 inhabitautia 'j^e houses im made of mud and are 
heavily thatched, but among the poorer classes, the huts are 
frequently made of reeds. In Orissa, on th(f otlier^ hand, each 
house has a small comnpund containing q vegetable garden.* 
The group of house.s making up the village is generally su'rtoundeiU 
by trees aijd also contains a village tank. In Chota Nagpur 
which consists of well wooded hilly and unduhiting tracts the 
villages are generaHy built on a ridge or near tljo crest of a slope 
close by a resorvoif which is used to irrigate the fields. The 
Santals, residing chiefly in Chota Nagpur, build remarkably fine 
villages, A main street runs down the centre and on either side 
are spacious mud hou.ses which are wonderfully well constructed. 
Several huts are groui»d together round a courtyard, behind 
which is a platation. The villages are k»pt beautifully clean. 

While in tlio neighbouring province of Bengal the Mussalmans 
and the Hindus are approximately equal, in Bihar and Orissa in 
1911 the Hindus were nine times .a.s numerous 
Principal Caatea Mussalmans.* From statistics collect¬ 

ed at the 1911 Census* it is possible to form an estimate of the 
comparative size of the different oaste.s. The cultivating tribes 
are in the majority. Of these the most numerous are KeirU and 
Karmu,X!hasa» and Dhanukt. The forest and hill tribes which 
come next also depend principally on cultivation for their liveli¬ 
hood Amongst them the most numerous are the SantaU and 
next in importance are tlie lihuiyat, the lies , the Kandhs, the 
Mundas and the Oraens all of whom occupy the Chota Nagpur 
plateau. Almost as numerous are graziers and dairy men among 
whom the Gealas predominate. The priestly castes and devotees 
including the BrahmanutinA. the Baishnabs accounted for more 
than 2 millions. Fishermen, boatmen and palki-beafbrs accounted 
for mbro than one and a half million, while the labourirrg castes 
numbered more than 1 million. Oil presscrs, leather workers 
and village watchmen each also amoimted to more than one 
million. 


1 Oensosofindit 1911 Beogal, Bibu and Oiiin, VoL V Part 1, Bejtrt page 198, 
9 Op. dt. pagatSl ft ttq. 
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Tlie feet that many of these castes are giving up their 
traditional occupations is abundantly evident from the figures that 
YIjIj,, wore compiled in Wll to show the occu- 

occupatlon» and pntions of selected castes. i The landholding 

mo^llcations In • cultivating castes proper, such as the 
' . Koiril, Kurmif ^ud Chasas were at that 

•dato'stiM largely engaged in cultivation. Tiiis was also tlie case 
among the forest-hill tribes although Santals are to bo found in 
the coal fields asid the Oraons and Mundat seek employment in ^ 
the tea gardens (jf Bengal in large numbers, pn the other hand, 
Brahmant have been compelled to give up th^r priestly avocations 
and are now to be found in large numbers among the cultivating 
caste and also in the various trades and professions demanding 
intelligence. The artisan castes are largely engaged in cultivation 
in place of or along with their traditional occupation. Thus among 
Hindu weavers (known a^Tanti and Tatum) in Bihar .and Chota 
Nagpur large numbers were returned in 1911 as ’field labourers 
and cultivators and only ijwut one quarter returned weaving as 
their principal occupation. The Mussalman weavers known as 
Jelahas had taken up other avocations to an even greater extent. 
Hand-weaving received a great impetus during the war as the 
iAport of textile machinery was largely stopped. Some indication 
as to how for this recovery is a pennanent feature will perheps be 
obtained from the Census Report of 1921 for this proviflce.^ In 
1911 the other artisan castes such a.s oil-pressers, wine-sellers and 
workers in leather were also engaged in cultivation in large 
numbers. The tendency for landless labourers to pursue a more 
profitable way of earning their livelihood than by tilling other 
persons’ fields is oxamplified by the Bauris many of whom have 
taken up coal-mining. The importance of the home industry of 
ootton-spinni^ and weaving is indicated by the feet that though 
in 1921 therowere no cotton spinning or weaving mills in the 
Province no less than 227,281 persons were engaged in *the3a 
operations.’ The principal weaving castes, the Tantit, Jolahat, 

1 Co&flQi of ladia 1911, Bihar and OriMi, Vol. V, part 111, Table X.VI, page 

ass. 

2 This Report is not jet avaUabie. 

3 Censm of India 1931, Bihar and Orissa Table ZXi Part B and see also to 

.. 1911, Vol. V „ „ Part ni Appendix Table XVI page 

360 . 
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Gandat and Pam were predominant in numbers. Tliese operations 
are however also undertaken by other castes whose traditional 
occupations are not cotton-spinning ar^ weaving. Thus, for 
example,* among those who utfdertake this kind of occupation are 
the Gaurta and Gauras who .are graziers j^nd herdsmen and 
many forest and hill-tribes snch as Santala, Mars, tSavara and 
Oraons. The large-st numlftf engaged in this "kind of work were 
found in Orissa and in the Feudatory State and in thS I’atna 
division. • 

As in Bengal so also in Biliar and Orissa, the ’organization of 
the caste is not as rigid among the higher ,as it is among the 
* lower castes. Such castes as the Hrahmam, 
Oovernment Babhans, Rajputs and Kayasthas have no 

regular system for bringing those who have 
broken caste rules before tlieir castemen for judgment'. If 
however the offence has been openly committed and is of a .serious 
nature the other members of his caste will cense to have any 
intercourse with liim. Among the lower castes the Panchayat or 
general meeting of the caste deals with 'cases of delinquency. A 
man wlio has left his home to take up industrial work may find on 
his return that the non-observance of caste rules during his absence 
may cause him to be outcasted. 

Iq Bihar and Orissa, more so than in other provinces, is a 
man’s life determined by the caste or tribe to which he belongs. 
If ho is an aboriginal who dwells in the forests he will spend a 
great deal of his time liunting and carrying on a precarious kind 
of agriculture. If he belongs to a caste tijat has settled down to 
regular agriculture, ho will bo an agricultural worker holding the 
ranl( of landowner, tenant or labourer. Should he find himself for 
any reason outcasted or should there be a failure in his crops he 
will easily find employment either in a mine or at the big iron and 
steel works now estabfished in the province, b ’A, the contrast 
between that life and his life as a villager frequently com^pels him 
to return to his agricultural pursuits. 


I Oenaut of India 1911 Vol. V Bihar and Oriua Part III page 260 Appendli 
•to Table XVl! 

2-Op. oit. Fart I Report page 461 d uy. 
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(ir) Ukitbc PBoriNCBS 

The density of population in this province is only exceeded 
by that of Bengal, but ii% parts it is eve^n more congested than 
Bengal. It is* a very fertile tract being 

leBtureg****** • 

^ • Ganges, with its numerous tributaries. 

Besides the Ganges plain it also incluSft the mountainous region 
*of the ifimalayas, the plain below tlio mountains and the region 
in the south of the province known as the ‘ trans-Jutnna tract 
The population In these tliroe latter tracts is comparatively sparse 
and tliere is not the same pressure on the soil Us in the Gangetic 
plain. It is true, liowever, that the inhibited tracts in tlie 
Himalayas suffer from a. precarious agriculture and there is con¬ 
siderable seasonal migration of able-bodied men from the mountain 
villages to hill settlements .such as Simla, Mussoorie and Naini 
Tal for employment as rickshaw coolies or domestic servants. 
These peojile, however, seldom take up regular industrial employ¬ 
ment. The migration to organized industries whether to Cawnpore 
or out side the province‘takes place mainly from the eastern 
districts where tlie congestion of population is severest and where 
there has been no marked development in irrigation facilities 
providing new outlets in agricultural employment. Rice is tlie 
prtncipal crop in these districts and cultivators as well as day- 
labourers have long periods during the year of ngriculturi)! unem¬ 
ployment. The ilonsity of population is very great and some¬ 
times rises to six and .seven hundred per square mile. The 
holdings are small and the landlords are in many cases unen¬ 
lightened. There are thus several factors encouraging at least 
temporary migration to factories, tea gardens and colonies. 

The villages in Azamgarh and Partabgarh, two districts in 


the congested area, may be taken as typical of the homes from 
which these industrial classes are drawn. 
vn?i*et ®’'® e-xtremely dqpisoly 

populated and many of the inhabitants are 
therefore compelled to seek work elsewhere. It is not out of place 
therefore to describe how they live and to take them as representat- 
ite of the people belonging to other districts in the province that 
are similajly situated. The following description of the houses in 
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the Azaingarhi and Pnrtabgarh' districts is based on tbo older 
settlement reports for each district In Azamgarh when tliat 
rejwrt ;\-as written—and changes come very 
(8) Azaingarh slowly in India especially in the villages— 
the walls of the great majority of houses ^ero made of mud. 
In the villages tho hous^'^of tbo well-todij have tiled roofs. 
The poorer peasants have to be content with thatched alioasos. 
The entrance to the hut is elo.sod with a .screen made of arahar 
(lentil) or tamarisk .stalks and .sugar cane leaves ,or long gras.*!. 

In 1’art.abgarb tho orilinary pca.sant lives 
(b) Partabgarh ^ in ^ walled enclosure constructed by 
building, in a reotangul.ir fonn, two outer 
walla and two inner walla separated from each other by a distance 
of from seven to ten feet. The two sets of walls are then covered 
over with common thatch and this form.s, with tho aid of divi.sion.s, 
either four <jr eight rooms with an inner*enclosure or courtyard. 
The doorw.'iys are merely vacant space.s which, when required, are 
clo.sed with rough brushwooil or gras.s screen. .Such a. house is not 
merely used as a dwelling place by tho family but also shelters the 
c.attlc and is the granary where all tho gr.ain is .stored for house¬ 
hold purposes, ns well a.s for seed at sowing time. Like 
the hou.scs, tho furniture is of tho .sinq.lest. Captain Forbefi, 
tho writer of tho settlement report <pioted above, givc.s a detailed 
descriptidn of tho articles^ in common use. 

Turning ne.xt to the principal ca.stes of the ])rnvinco one finds 
that Ilindu.s are considerably in the majority, accounting in 1921 
for 84-5 per cent of the total population. 
Principal castes while the Mus-salmans constituted 14'.9 jier 
■ cent*. Among tho Hindus, according to the 

1911 census, approximately 75 per cent were cultivators, 10 per 
cent agricultural l.ibonrnr.s, 10 per cent industrial workers and 4 
per cent were engaged in trade. .Among tho Miihitnirnadans tho 
proportions were quite different. About .50 |)C-r cent were .engaged 
in agricultural occup.ations and of these only 4 per cent wore 
agricultural labourers. Xo less than 25 per cent were engaged in 

1 AzamgAb, sUth Settlement Ktport 1S77 page 25 para 93. 

2 Partabgarh, Eeport on the revenue eettlement of tite Partabgath district 
1877, page 76, para 168. 

3 Partabgarh leitlemant Eeport para 169 «f rrg. 

4 Oensos of India 1921, Vol XVI United Provinoes Part I, Eeport paga 53, 
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industrial occupations and 7 per cent in trade.! Accordingly 
among tlie Hindus tlie cultivating and landholding castes are 
naturally the moat rmnierou.s. 'J,’ho ’Rajputs, the ^principal 
landholding caste, numbered more than 3 million in 1921, but 
very few of them t*ko up industrial work. Among cultivators the 
i Kurmi mA*Lodha oaste.s numbered i» J921 more than one million 
, eaok and next came tlio Jat and Kaechi castes.'! Tliese eastes 
are generally attracted to work wliich i.s somewhat akin to 
ngrieulturo sucji as tea cultivating, and the manufacture of sugar.’ ^ 
Next in importance come tlie pastoral castes among wliom the 
Ahirs arc largely in the majority. The Aliifs are also found in 
industrial oceupations, in cotton spinning and weaving mills and 
in cotton ginning, in printing works, in sugar factories and on 
tea plantations.^ Pricst.s and devotees numbered in 1921 more 
than 5 millions,!' Put many of them had given u]) their traditional 
occupation in favour of t*ade, industry and the libera^ profes.sion.s. 
Among the artisan ca.sics the Vhamars or leathjr workers who 
numbered more than five^ and a half million in 1921 were only 
siiiiportod by their traditional occupation to a smidl extent in 1921 
and had entered leather factories and cotton spinning or weaving 
mills and were to lie found even in industrie.s connected with the 
jjrcparation of food materials such as rice and flour mills. Next 
in importance came the weaving castes being in the proportion of 
48 jior millc of the population of the province. Thc^oastes of 
toddy drawers, distillers and oil prossers are also numerous and 
fnrni.sh recruits to industry. The Kahar or domestic servant 
caste which numbered more than one million in 1911 is an 
important United Provinces caste willing to undertake industrial 
work. The l.ohar or vilhige hlacksmith mainly entered.such 
industries ns the making of .sugar. 

Hegarding the home industries of .the province a detailed 
account is ^ven in a survey of “the industrial conditions 
. and possibilities of the United Provtnccs" 

Rural Induttrle* by Mr. A. C. Chatterjeo. This survey 

was made in 1907, the figures therefore 

1 Census at India tail, vol. XV, Unlt«i I’rovinan I’att I, Report page411. 

a Coaaae o( India 1921, Vol. XVI United PtOTlncca F«t I, Report page 165. 

3 Op. qjt. Part II Table XXI, page 410 et. ttq, 

4 Op. Part II Table XXII Parte IT and V 

6 Op. clt. Part 1 Report page 156 
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need to be brouglit up to date, but the information regarding 
boiue-industries still holds good to n largo extent to-day. 
According to that account “.yigar refinin/ is perhaps the most 
importanf industry of the United Provincfisi. After sugar ho 
considers that leather is tlio most important industry.' This 
industry, ho points out, has‘‘pn the wliolo sulVorcd considerably 
(1) by the largo demand in Unrope and America for Indian Iiidos 
aTid skins and (2) by the competition of foreign made goods.”* 
Tiic cotton influstry still gives employment to largo numbers of 
homo workers. It is true that powi^r gin.s have now l)eon establish¬ 
ed in every important^eotton district* but hand-ginning at that 
date (1907) liad not completely died out. Iji 1921 tho numlxjrs 
employed in cotton ginning, elc.-ining ami pre.ssing in British 
territory in the United I’roviee.s was more than .50,000 persons 
whereas factories for thc.so pnrpo.ses emplojcd only slightly more 
than 5,000 pprsons.-'' >So too hand-spinnin*: had Ixion luard hit by 
machine competition and women wore only able to earn one .anna 
a day, yet that indu.stry too was still being carried on at homo 
and, in .Mr. Chatterjee’s view, w.a.s likely tc) continue to do so, a.s 
it provided a .smidl income for Par iah women and widows who 
were not prepared to le.avo their villages to enter factories. Hand 
loom weaving at that d.*ite provided sub.sistencc fjr about -a tnilliog 
soids. P .More than one-third tho weight of cotton cloth consumed 
in tho prcArince was still tho product of tho hand industry ", It is 
carried on in all districts, but'thc lino fabrics are woven chiclly 
in the east of tho province. The weavers are mostly .Mahommedan 
Jalahas. Tho importance of the home industries of cotton 
.spinning and weaving can be gauged by comparing tho numlters 
employed in factories with the tohal numlxjr so cmploycl. Tho 
balance will give tho.se who are employed at home. If this is done 
it is found that while 11,805 persons are employed in factories 

1 Nftea oa the Indujtrloaol the United Proviaecs by A. 0. Chatterjee, C.LE., 
LC.S., page 91, para 127, 

2 Op. dt. page 93, pan 132, 

3 Op. cit. pap 160 pua 137. 

4 Op. dt, Page 2, para 3 and page 12, para 24. ^ 

5 Oenaoi of India 1921, Vol. XVI United ProTinoes Part 11 laW* XVll, Page 
276 and Table XXU page 416, 
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over 400,000 persons aro employed at home.' Cotton carpet 
weaving is carried on at Agra, Aligarh and hareilly. The chief 
centres of the silk iiraiistry are Jlcnnres and Azaingarh. Silk 
weaving is mostly done by Julahas but all castes participate in 
the gobl tliroad wofk. The three different classes into which the 
' silk artisans of lienarcs aro divided,and which are described by 
, Mr.. Cbalterjeo recall tlio diU’ercnt .stages that home-indn.stries 
went through in Jlngland before they became factory indastries. 
There aro first,tho.se who work for the bazar or local market and 
sell their goods tlioiiisclvos, then there arc ,thoso who work for 
richer monibors of tlio weaver ela.ss and finally there are those who 
work for whole.sale and retail dealons, not belonging to the weaving 
cla.s.s. Mirzaporc carpet.s aro produced under much tlio same 
conditions and the weaver in this case also are Ju/altas. Another 
important industry i.s the milling of Hour which is largely carried 
on n.s a domestic industry ami gives employmeut to la|go numbers 
of women. Braziers and copiiersmitii.s are found in all village.s, 
but the indu.stry is mainly localized in Benares and Mirzapur. 
The arti.saus who do this work are mo.stly Thatheras or Kaseras 
but a largo number of other castes like Sunar, Lnhar, Hania and 
Ahir are also engaged in it. The crushing of oil .seeds is also an 
ijiportant indigenous industry. 

A.S details of ca.ste-government have been given fijr other 


provinces the matter will not be dealt with hero. 3rfr. Blunt, 
who compiled the Ccn.sus of tlio United 
in 1911,- has however furnished 
much useful information with regard to the 
power of the panchatjat in professional matters. The practice 
e.xpressed by the word ‘Jajmani’ is peculiarly interesting. 
Generally speaking the term is bc.st translated as meaning‘a 


circle of clients ’ from whom fi,\ed duos are received iu return 


for regular serVioo rendered. One man may not trc.spas3 in the 
circle of another. The arti.san panchayats deal with all brtaches 
of this rule and their authority is strongly upheld by the other 
members of the caste. Other matters are also dealt with and 


1 Consul of India 1921 vol. XVI, UoiteJ Provinces, Part H, Tabi^XVIi, 
page 275 Table XXU, page 417. 

2 Oouaus of ladia 1911, United Ffoviaocs, Vol. XV’’, Part ^ page 343 et, ieq. 
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Mr. Blunt gives many examples. The Julahas are said to linve a 
loom-tax the proceeds of which go to fighting out with outsiders. 
A case of a regular trade ^uild is also given : “theKnjs (brick- 
ma.sonsJ of Meerut are not a real caste, but an occupational group 
recruited from inanycaste.s (Chamar, A'Aa(«l-,<Muhaminadau, etc.). 
They have a system of aj)j)i;enticeship. When an apprentice i* 
out of his indenture he presents a turban to )iis master ajd jeasts 
the members on oardamums. Tlie members of the guild remain 
members of their own castes as regards social matters”.* These 
functional powers of the caste panehayat .arc however gradually 
breaking down because castes no longer follow their traditional 
occupation exclu.sively, but take to other tr.adc.s provided they are 
not of a derogatory nature. Those c.xamplos are however of 
interest as shewing that joint action with regard to matters 
afTccting the industrial well being of the community is not al¬ 
together stjange. Such facts may ser^io as a useful basis for the 
guidance of th6 trade-union movement in organised industries. 

(v) Madras 


The province of Madras presents many diversities of climate 
and physical characteri.stics, a fleeting coD.siderably the occupations 
of the inhabitant,s who arc also v6ry hetero- 
geneous in race. The province may m 
,, divided into .six natural divi.sions. In the 

north is the Agency division. inhabited by hill tribes known ns 
Khornh and Savaras. They are engaged in earning a somewhat 


precarious livelihood by agriculture, but on the whole are content 
to remain in their own country. The density in this division 


varies from 22 persons per sijuaro mile to 160.- Just below is 
the East Coast north division rendered fertile by the deltas of the 


Godavari and Kistna rivers. The cultivation of rice is the 
principal occupation of the inhabitants and supports a population 


on aa average of 345 persons to the square mile.® The language 
spoken is Telugu. In striking contrast is the Deccan division 


graphically de.scribed by Mr. Molony, the Census Superintendent 
in 1911, as- conshsting of “great black plains, aching wilder- 


1 Ccoius of India 1911, United Frovinoes, Vol. XV, Part I, page 343, 
3 Census of India 1921, Vo, XIU, Madras Part I, Seport page 194* 

3 Op, dt, page 
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nosscs of stone, bare dusty roads and summer air half dust and 
wholly heat” 'Die inhabitants carry on an unequal struggle 
with nature and when th^e is a scarcity of rain are inevitably 
faced with famine. The population is accordingly very' sparse, 
being on an average Only 139 persons to the square mile. To the 
«outh of tlio Beccan lies tlio Hast Coa!}(;^ central division which is 
JnhaUiteJ by the Tamil pea.sant who is aided in his efforts by the 
comparative fertility of tlic soil. Further south is the East Coast 
South division ^ where the deltas of the Cauvery and Tamba- 
parni and the rich cotton fields of Madura and^Tinnovelly support 
on an averngo more than 400 persons to the square milcl The 
West Coast division i.s oven more favoured and in many parts the 
impulation ranges from 500 to over 1,000 persons per square 
mile 

These distinctive physical characteristics arc retleoted in the 
kinds of dwellings that are to be found in tIie.so diffeKq;,t districts, 
and arc described by Mr. .T C. Molony in 
vUUges ll«P<>rl on Madras-. In the north 

the hardy Khiind lives in a hut m.adc of wood; 
in the East Const division the dwellers live in mud huts amid their 
rice fields, while the inhabitants of the Deccan have to live in villages 
nltiost devoid of trees. The Tamil country contains houses of 
many kinds some whitown.shcd, some thatched, some tiled, l«it all 
alike built amid shady groves. The We.st Coast divi-sioif gives a 
striking proof of the greater allluonce of its inhabitants. “ The 
huddled squalor of the eastern villages gives place to the solid 
comfort and freedom of substantial homesteads scattered over the 
country side.3” 

Hindus are largely in the majority in this province .and 
account for 88-7 per cent of the population while Mus-salmans 
comprise only 6-7 pv centL Madras is pre- 
Prlnclpal caite* eminantly an agricultural country. In 1911 
• 70 per cent of the population were supported 

by agrievUture and 15 per cent by industry, while in 1921 no less 
than 71 per cent wore dependent on agriculture and only 13 per 

■ 1 CcnTO» of India 1931, Vol. XIII, Madras Part 1, Report page !tl. 

2 Oenausot India 1911, voL XII, Madras Part I, Ri'iiort page fi rf. wj. 

3 „*'• „ 1911, Vol. XII, Madras Part I, Repott, page 8. 

4 „ „ 1931, Vol. XIU, „ ,. iSgeSS. 
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cent on industry.’ Consequently not only .-ire tlie cultivating and 
field labouring castes in tlio majority, accounting for approximately 
40 per (^nt of tlie total population in 1911*.’, hut agricultural work 
is undertaken to a greater or les.scr extent by all castes". Among 
the cultivating castes the Vcl/ala, the Kapu and, the Kamma 
taken together account f»i» more than 50 per cent: among the* 
labouring castes the most numerous are the Paraiyan, tUc ValHt 
and the Mala easiest, 'llio figures relating to the other castes, 
though correct within certain limits, are .somewhat misleading as 
many artisan cJistes.and others have forsaken to a certain e.\tent 
their traditional occupation in favour of agriculture: one reason, 
among many, for tliis change of occupation, being that no stigma 
attaches to agricultural work, whereas a worker in leather is 
looked down upon by all c;iafes. After the cultivating and 
lalxiuring castes, traders and jicdlar-s are the most numerous 
accounting/or nearly 3j million souls in 4911. 

Tlie primary ixicupation is .-igriculture siqiporting as workers 
and dependants more than .30 million cyitofa total of more than 
^ 42 and a half million". All other forms of 

occupations occupation pale into insignific.ince in com¬ 

parison with these numbers. Interesting 
accoimts have been given Ixith in the Census of 1911 and in 1921 
of the industrial occupations of the jirovincc in one case by iSir 
Alfred Ohatterton'' and in the other by Mr. C. W. E. Cotton?, 
The numbers supported by ‘ .selected occupations ’ are given in a 
special table.* Among those occupations ‘industry ’ rank.s next to 
agriculture and sup])orts more than 4,800,000 fiersons. Nearly 
one quarter of the total industrial population are supjxirtod by the 
textile industry and slightly over one million by the industries 
connected with dress and toilet. Both the reports cited above 
make an attempt to aseertain tlie efl'cet of the competition of 
machine-made goods with articles made by hand Writing in 1911, 

1 OeMui of India 1921. Vol. XIII, M.-ulra5 Part I, Iteport page 166. 

2 Cenana of India 1911 Vol. XII. Madrai Part 1, Keport page 181. 

3 „ 1921 Vol. XIII, Madras Part II, Table XXI, 

4 a * 1911 Yol. XII, Madras Part I, Report page 184, , 

6 . „ 1921, Madrasi Vol. XIII, Part I, Report, page 167, 

6 „ 1911, Madraa, Vol. XII, Pott I, „ 

7 „ a 1921, Madraa, Vol. XIII, Part I, „ 183. 

8 Op. clt. page 212. 
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Sir Alfred Clmttertoni was of opinion that with regard to the textile 
industry while hand-spii^ing was practically extinct, the number 
of handloom weavers has probaldy rouiuined stationary di^ring the 
preceding forty years though they undoubtedly have to work 
harder than {prnierly owing to the stress of competition. In 1921, 
•liowever, Mr. Cotton reports a decline in the nnmlwr of persons 
•support#! by Imndlom weaving from 368,509 in 1911 to 304,000^. 
In fact, with the exception of a few unimportant industries, all 
industries shew » decline in numbers supjiorted in 1921 ns compared 
with 191P. Mr. Cotton suggests that tlie substitution of machine- 
driven small plants in place of small primitijc bullock mills may 
have tendoiI to displace .some workers. He also tliinks tliat “ the 
higli price of food grains in parts of tliO country when tlie census was 
taken and general trade deprc.ssion may have led to a temporary 
abandonment of many cott.ago industries in favour of agriculture 
or emigration.”!. • , 


Caste Government does not pro-sent any special features. As 
in other parts of India tho,iiigher castes have no rigid organisation 


Caste 

Qovernnient 


for enforcing their views, but among the 
lower castes tlio caste tribunal still carries 
weight and within certain limits has the 


pewer of enforcing its decisions. Mr. xMolony points out tit,at the 


continuance of caste govornment among tho lower classes May be 
due to tho fact tliat among tliom there is no ready apperfl to tho 
courts established by Government as the language used in tho.se 


courts is frequently uniutolligiblo to tliem and consequently “ the 
maintonanoe of his home-made tribunal becomo.s a matter of every¬ 
day necessity 5.” 


(vi) Central Province.s and IJeuar 


The Central Provinces and lierar cover a total area of 130,997 
square miles, of which the moan density in 1911 was 122 persons 


Qeographlcal 

features 


per squtiro mile.'* This low average density 
arises from tho fact that there are largoVacts 


of country unsuitable for cultivation, except 


1 Census of India 19U Vol. XU Madnui Part I, Ueport page 208. 

•2 „ 1921 Vol. XIII Madraa Part I, „ 196, 

3 Op, cit. pages 212 and 313. 

4 Op» Ca\ page 189, 

6 O^sus of India 1911, Bladnu^ Vol. XII, Part I, Report page 180, 

6 OenauB of India 1911, Central Prorlacea and Berar Vol. X Part I Report 
pages C,and 6. ^ 
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of the most mengre kind. The province fells naturally into four 
divisions: tlie Nerbudda valley, which lies^to the north and is a 
fertile wheat district, the Maijatha plain wliich includes Berar and 
the Nagjmr country noted for its cotton ; tlio plateau in the centre 
mainly covered witli fore,st and the Waingan^^ valley and tlie 
Chatti.sgarh plain which lie Jc^the east and where rice is principally 
grown. It is these two latter divisions which are the most sjiassely 
inhabited and which bring down the general average. Just as in 
other provin<5es, so here also tho.so geographical features affect not 
only tlio occupations of the inliabitants but also their mode of life. 
Tims, in the wheat districts in the north a comparatively small 
labour force is required except at liarvest time as the crop needs 
little attention after it has been sown. During the month of 
March emigrants come from the hilly tracts to help to reap the 
crop. Parts of the Plateau divi.sion are fertile but the difficulties 
of cultivatiojj in a hilly and forest covere<i area have caused this 
part of the provfece to be left in the possession of the aborigines. 
The rice tracts of the Wningang.a valley give employment not 
only in the sowing and reaping of that cr<^, but also in the con¬ 
struction of irrigation tanks. In this division a considerable 
demand for labour has also arisen in the maiigane.50 mines and for 
railway and road construction, but even so there is not suffioienj 
local eipployment for the enormous labouring population which 
annually werflows into Berar for cotton-picking. The Chattisgarh 
plain division is almost entirely agricultural, rice as well as wheat 
being the main crops. Being protected from immigrants by the 
wild and difficult nature of the country the Chattisgarhi has to a 
large extent remained unaffected by the social and economic 
changes that have taken place in other parts. The western portion 
of the Maratha plain includes the districts of Berar and of Nagpur 
and Wardha in the Central Province.s. The.se are the most 
important cotton-growing districts in the province and contain 
the wealthiest and most progre.ssive section of the population. 
The demand for labour lias consequently exceeded the supply and 
large numbers have been drawn from the villages to the towns. 

Tills province is mainly inhabited by Hindus and Animists, 
no less than four-fifths of the population in 1911 being Hindus-i 

1 Oeniiu of ladl^lSH, Vol. X Caotral ProviaoM »od Barer, Parif*!, Bepott 
page 64. 
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Among the castes and tribes tlie most numerous are the forest and 
lijll tribes forming 23 per cent of the total 
r nc p* cas ea population in IJH.i Among them the Gondt 
are by far the most numerous. Tliese tribes are largely engaged 
in cultivation and field labour and have not changed their tradi¬ 
tional occupation to any great extents ^ Next in numbers (19 per 
cent ot total population) come the numerou.s cultivating castes 
among which the Kunbis in the Mnratha districts account for 
nearly half th^ total number. The Kurmu and LMu are also 
cultivating castes. Like tlio Kunbis these castes have also not 
changed their traditional occupation. The weavers, carders, and 
dyers in 1911 numbered nearly 2 million (12 ])er cent of the 
population). Among them the Mahart account for more than 
half the total (60 per cent). Graziers and dairymen are the next 
most numerous caste. The other castes belong to the usual arti.san 
classes who provide local needs, and amongst them Jlie Chaman 
or leather workers are by far in the majority. 

It is jwssible to gau^e the importance of some of the domestic 
industries in the province by studying the census reports and the 
report'-' of tlie industrial survey of the 
oraupatlons province, but unfortunately these only carry 

f us to 1911 as the Census figures for 1921 are 

not yet available. The ‘ Industrial ISurvey ’ dealt lyitli the 
industries connected with weaving, pottery, brick and tile-making, 
tanning and leather working and oil pressing and was carried out 
in 1908-09 by ISir Ernest Low. With regard to the cotton textile 
industry Sir Ernc.st Low comes to tlie conclusion that between 
1891 and 1901 there bad been a large decline in the population 
engaged in this indu.stry.’ This is attributed to the advent of 
the railways which brought mill-made and foreign made goods into 
competition with the hand-made .articles. The weavers who suffered 
most were tliose who made the finer and more expensive cloths. 
It is not o.asy to make an exact compari.son between 1901 and 
1911, but that the industry still held an important place is evident 
from the Census figures of that date. Thus in the Central Provinces 


Rural 

occupations 


1 Census ot luilia 1911, Vol, X Centrul ta-uvinces anil BeriJr, Part I, Keport 
page 2J4. 

2 Bep^t on the Industrial dutvey of the Central Provinces and Beiar I90S-09 
by 0. K. L8w, K.C.I.E., I.C.S. 

3 Op. oit, page 18. 
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British districts and Berar a population of 390,379 persons 
were supported by it and it gave full time employment to 133,797 
men and 102,586 women >; and of tliese only 18,419 men and 
8,546 wOlnen were employed in factories-. 

The pottery industry and brick and til* making^ arc next 
examined by Sir Ernest Iiow^ and he estimates tiiat* thougli the 
numbers may have declinei/| yet there is eviddbce that botjji tjieso 
industries were at tlie time of the survey in a compnr.atively 
flourisliing cflndition. He points out that numerous castes have 
taken up brick and tile making as it does not require the 
hereditary skill of tlS) potters’ craft. 

Tanning and lAther work which is the third important 
industry dealt with, declined in the decade 1891-1901. This is 
said to lie duo to the increased demand for raw hides and 
“ particularly to the introduction of the chrome process of tanning 
for which raw hides are greatly preferred to partially dressed 
ones4.” This demaml lias broken down the prescriptive right 
of the chamar or leather worker to the carcases of tlio <lead 
cattle. He has now to pay the usual imft-ket rate Yet another 
cause is to the greater popularity of factory-made shoes compared 
with those made locally. 

The oil-pre.s.sing industry ha.s also sufl'ercd from the results 
of competition. Import of Kerosine are stated to have increased 
enormously and there has also been a rise in the import of other 
oils. Sir Ernest Low draws attention to the extensive export of 
oil seeds from the province and suggests that the oil-pressers 
should bo given assistance if possible by the introduction of 
improved oil mills. 

Thas it is evident that the competition of machine-made 
goods'is being felt even in remote villages in the Central Provinoea 
Those who spin and weave are naturally the first to be affected, 
but even blacksmiths and oil prcs.sers are finding that they are 
unable,to compete and so are abandoning their traditional occu¬ 
pation and taking to agriculture. 

1 Oeanu ol India 1911 Tol. X Central ProWnoea and Berar Part II, Table 
XV, page 314.. ' 

2 Op. cat. Table XV E. page SOS. 

3 Induitrlal Surrey of Central ProTinoc* page 47. 

4 Op. cit. page Hi 
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Tlie Punjab and Assam have alone been omitted from this 
survey which has dealt ^with all the other provinces. No useful 
purpose would bo served by describing in detail the village life 
in Assam as the majority of the workers in the industries and in 
the tea-plantationsSire drawn from the provinces that have been 
• described. Vrom an industrial pqjijt of view the Punjab at 
present is not of groat importance, though it too has been 
advancing rapidly of late. 


CHAPTER 11 

OOUESE OP THE INDD^tBIAL KfcVpLUTidN IN'INDIA 

Tbe reasons for the i^id developaffiRt of Industrial 
Bevolution in England n*e» well-known to all students of BnglisS 
economic history, but the cauies trhith 
‘dwetopmentiB India hindered its nrogress in India have 
as compared with not been as carefully studied. The slow 
England ^ development in India is a surprising fact 

considering the earlf civilisation of the country. Some of the 
causes are no doubt political; others arise from the fact that the 
mineral resources of tbe country are only now beginning to be 
exploited on a proper scale; and still others may be ascribed to the 
geograpliical features of the country and to the mentality of its 
people. Eflgland had the advantage orSt India in many respects. 
Politically it was a free oounfry and could therefore expand its 
trade in relation entirely to its own interests. The exploitation 
of its mineral resources ^oceeded rapidly, while the people were 
ready to adapt themselves to changing oiroumstanoea 

In discussing the causes that hindered India’s development, 
the authors of the report of the Indian Industrial Commi88iA»,i 
are oPopinion that the polioy pursued by the East India Company 
and lafer by Government was in part responsible. They point 
out that, while trade was the primary object of the East India 
Company, it was not a matter of vital importance whether manu¬ 
factured articles or raw produce were exchanged for English 
manufactures. In fairness to the Company the Eeport draws 
attention to the fact that “attempts were frequently made 
throughout the period of its dtupination and even subeequently 
to introduce into India'various' manufactures wi^ State support 
and^ncouragement”.* These attempts failed, so thelleport asserts,, 
because of tbe absence of scientific knowledge and the consequent 
belief that the country was better suited to the production of raw 

1 Bcpc^ M Qie Indian Indoitiial ConuBbdoa Chap, 1, para 1. 

a Op. Cit. Cbaptei I, para t. 
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material than to manufaotaro. This belief was strengthened by 

the adoption of the laiuez-fairt policy in England and the rapid 
expansion of England’s own mnnufaotnrea.^ 

Besides tilfese hindraiftes there wAe otliers which werff no leas 
effectiTO. The imm^^ size of the^untry, the lack of means of 
oommunicatien, and the* unsettled condition of many parts made 
*tjad^ extraordinarily difficult Goods’cOuld be moved only slowly 
and after*elnborato precantions for their safety liad bean taken, 
Only articles that we^p not bulky and were at tb^ same time 
valuable wore suitable for this mode of transport. Farther, while * 
manufacture was carried on extensively, it was*entirely dependent 
on hand and was mainly carried on to sufply local needs. In 
those circumstances it was very difficult to organize a system for 
the export of these manufactures and such efforts are only now 
meeting with any measure of success. But the chief hindrance to 
rapid development was ^he feet that coal and ir^n were not 
exploited with any measure of success. . 

In view of these oKstaoles. the British Government confined 
itself mainly to the estaWishment of ^law and order in the 
land, to the improvement of the moans of communication, 
and to the facilitation of the export of raw materials and 
the import of foreign manufactured gooda The establishment 
ortaw and order was undoubtedly a sins qua non of industrial 
progre.s3 and tho creation and expansion of the .railway 
system were no less necessary. The great strides that have been 
made in this latter direction are graphically illustrated in the Map 
given in the Railway Administration Report for 1933. (page 43) 
If however full industrial development is to take place, India’s 
mineral resources must be still further exploited, machinery must 
be made in India and the manufactures of tho country must be 
greatly increased. ^ 

• The first^industrios to be organized m India on a factory 
basis were, cotton and jute and to a much smaller extent swool. 
Qrowth ol cotton and jute industries were 

power Indaftriee hampered considerably by the fact that they 
(I) Cotton dependent on importation ofr m^jhinery 

from England and even, to a certain extent, on tho supply of coal 
from abro^. ,The cost of such importation oould <»ly be borne by 
large companies with big capital and moreover addeS considerably 
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to the cost of production. An interesting comparison between the 
cost of setting up a mill in India and in England is given in the 
report dealing with the llrad^ (if British ^dia in }877-7&i The 
prime coSt of erection is there stated to hav«been about three times 
as great in India as in Englan# From the^;fE»r 1854 onwards the 
industry only developed sljjv^y and by the yeaf 1878?I9 only 58» 
mills had been established with approximately 18,000 iQpms'and 
one million and a half spindles.* In England, on the other hand, 
at that date there were no less than 2,579 cotton factories contain¬ 
ing nearly 44J million spinning spindles, over five million doubling 
spindles and 636, OlS power looms* After tliatfiate development 
in India was more raJSid and by the year 1891 there were 127 
mills with 24,670 looms and 3,272,988 spindles and 118,000 
employees*. The number of mills and employees have almost 
doubled during the succeeding thirty years. Tliere has also been 
a corresponding increase in output during this latter period. 
Some estimate*of this increase can bo framed fiem the figures 
relating to the export trade, the exact details regarding which are 
given in the tabular statement ( see Table I in Appendix ). In 
spite of this expansion in her cotton trade India still exports on an 
average more than half her total supply of cotton. In 1920-21 
the percentage of her exports on her total production of cotton wm 
as higb«as 58 and for the five years prior to the war it was 56.<> 
Theahistory of the jute industry is very similar to that of 
oottoa The manufacture of jute, except by band and on a small 
scale, was practically unknown before 1857.* 
(3) Jnt« jj. developed only slowly till the 

nineties of the last century after which the number of mills and 
employees increased rapidly as also the share of the industry in 
the export trade. At the time of the Census of 1921 there were 
62 jute mills in Bengal with 40,327 looms and employing 284,7.58 
persons.7 The exact stages of its growth ate beat 'seen from the 

- 1 Bntew oI the Trade of Britlth India in 1877-78 p. 18 

3 Bartow ol the IVade of Brittob India I878-7I> page 81 

8 Bartow of the Tnda of Britlah India with other oonntrtoa 1878-78 page 81 

4 Barlpw oi'tba Tnda of Brittob India with other oonntrtoi 1881-83 page SO 
8 Bartow ct tba ITada of Brittob India rritb other ooantrtoe 1830-31 page It' 

8 Bariew of the Trade ol Brittob India with other eoimtttoe 1878-78 pege 83 
7 Omene of 1831, Bengal ToL T Fart U Induetrial’statletica TaUo 

XXU Fartell ATII. 
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Appeaded tobular etAtement (see Table II in Appendix }, If the 
figures of 1890-91 are compared with those of 1921, it will be 
seen that durigg this peri^ of thinjiy^years the number of mills 
has more than trebled end the number of employees has nfore than 
quadrupled. X 

• While Hhgland’i industrial expanjimi was duo to the ezploit- 
tHiotf of Jier coal and iron resources, India has been considerably 
hampered by having to depend on imported 
Coa'/wfoes•* %>achincry and also till recently to a largo 
extent on imported coal. The history of the 
development of India’s mineral resources till within recent times 
was far from satisfactory. The first coal mini is said to have been 
opened in the year 1820* but up til) 1873 the number had only 
increased to 25. During the next four years no less than 25 were 
opened.* The total output of coal in India in 1878 however was 
only 1,015,210 tons whilewiearly half that quantity h^ also to be 
imported at that date.* The output gradually inoreitsed after that 
date but it did not double,itsclf till tlio year 1891.* Gradually a 
small export trade was built up amouisting to about twenty-six 
thousand tons just prior to 1891*; the exports rose to over 540,000 
tons in 1900,* while the production figure for that year exceeded 
sk million tons.* The Indian Mines Act (VIII of 1901) was 
passed in 1901; from that date the figures of output and numbers 
employed are more readily obtainable. At the end of 19#8 there 
were no less than 295 coal mines which came within the scope of 
the Act. Of these 272 with a total output of 6,566,224 tons were 
in Bengal which then included the present province of Bihar. The 
total number of employees was 79,561 and the grand total output 
for all coal mines was 7,064,625 tons* The rapid expansion J;hat 
has taken place since that date is seen from the fact that in 1921 

' ' f — -•— -- 

I Bevitw dl the Trade o( Biltleh India with other coontrlei 1878-79, page 23, 

1 Op. eit page 11 

S do, page 21 

4 Rerlew ot the Tnde ^ India 1891-93 page 11, 

5 Beview ot the Trade ot India 1890-91 page S3. 

6 Beview ot the Tnde ot Indie 1900-01 page IS. 

7 Beriew of the Trade ot India 1900-01 page IS. 
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then were ae Iws than £84 aosl mhieB at mcak oith on ontpat of 
18,388,>34 tone and fning emploi’meiit to 190^647 ijperKBs.i 

l^be develqnsent of thp dron reaovrces of tin oovstry hn 
prooeedul even more sloitiiy than in the eew of oe^ The £gnnB 
negsrdufS the earlyiflifipmtB axe not eneilf 
** obtainable astheyanisot gwen nparetely” 
in the annual mturse. Jn 1890-'>} 19l;,8ft 
tons of ironjeere iniportedi>Tmd S8,’651 tons of steel, wldeh was «add 
to be replacing the cheaper and commoner Sbrma, of iron.* The 
‘ only mines reported to be prodnoing iron in 1903* were in the 
district 'Of Singhbhum (tlien in Bengal) and their total output was 
10,925 tone and the numbers employed were only 740. In 1921* 
the output of iron ore was 286,190 tons, the employees numbered 
8,090; additional mines had been opened in Burma and Eajputana 
though the mines in Singhbhum still yielded by far the greatest 
output. » ’ 

India has been obliged to import machinery, raffwsy lilaot 
and rolling stock, as these could not be made in the country 
because of the comparatively slow exploitv 
iSSilnMy****** ^ mineral resouroes. Tbusintim 

year 1920^21 she imported no less than 
2409 lakhs worth of machinery and 1648 lakhs worth >of nuhaOiy 
plant land rolling stock.* In 1850-15 the value of mmftinery 
inqutrted into this country was Bs. 481,102, bat owing to the 
erection of cotton mills in Bombay and jute mills in Bengal 
the value of such imparts rose to Be. 1,18,59,433 in 1874-75.7 
Idaehinery is requited not merely for the textile iadnstries; it 
is l)eing inoteasingly used both for agricultural purposes and for 
the conversion of agricaltaral produce into trade products. 

The increased use of machinery and the larger supply of «eaS 
thitt has been made rvailatlde has iielped to increase very eon* 
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siderably the number of fictories. The increaee in the number of 
cotton and jute mills has been traced, but there has also at the 
same time been a gieat expaiifjjon* in factories generally. 
The exact rate cannot be accurately ascertained otring to 
oiroumstano|8 alreaBf .mentioned, ^he figures relating to the 
•number of factories and the number pf, employees in 1892 and 
1919 arof for all practical purpose.s, comparable and if put side 
by side give a vivid picture of the great expansion of the factory 
industry betwe^ tholb dates:— 

Yjar Total number Total number ' 

• of Factories * of employees 
1892 656 • 316,816 

1919 3,604 1,171,518 

This growing industrialisation of India has naturally brouglit 

about a change in India’s export trade ; it has raised considerably 
Resultant not .only tlie total value of tlje export of 

chances In her manufactured goo<ls, but also their 

Bxporttra e posiijon relatively to her exports of raw 
produce. The change tliat has been, brought about may be 
illustrated by comparing the principal items that made up her 
export trade in 1878 with those of 1921 and their relative 
importance. The total value of t)ie.se items in 1878 1 was 

Be. 58,46,54,966 wlule in 1921 tliey amounted to Bs. 199 0 |})res.i) 


EXPOBT8 IN 1878 

per<xiDtftge 
of total 

EXPOETS IN 1921 

of total 

Opium . 

24-4 

Jute manufactured ... 

26.5 

Grain & pulse 

18.8 

Cotton (raw). 

20*3 

Gotten (raw) 

14-8 

Food grains & flour ... 

12-8 

Oil seeds. 

8-7 

Cotton manuiactuied... 

. 9.1 

Jute . 

7-1 

Seeds . 

8.4 

Tea . 

5*9 

Jute (rnw) . 

8.2 

Hides & Skihs * ... 

5-8 

Tea . 

6.1 

Indigo " . 

6-5 

Lao & Shellac... 

• S'S 

Coffee . 

2*9 

Hides & Skins (raw) ... 

2.6 

Cotton goods 

2-6 

„ „ „ (tanned). 

1*6 

Jute manufacture... 

2-0 

• 


VTooI . 

2.0 

• • 

, 


* 
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This inoreased use of machinery and the development of 
railways that was described in the previous chapter naturally 
le^ to (he growti^of towns, f The expansion 
P^uuM^^Tawns “ industrial centres as 

" Bombay Calcutta a^*Howrah, Cawnpore, 

Nagpur and Madras is^ljpst demonstrated, by cafculating th# 
increase in the population that has taken place in these towns 
hctwccn 1872 (the date of the first Census) and 1911 (the latest 
available fibres) (see footnote). It will #e observed that the 
' increase has been very considerable in Howrah, Calcutta, Bombay 
and Cawnpore. Cafcutta and Bombay owe theft importance not 
only to the fact that%hey are the termini of large railway lines in 
India, but because they are two of India’s most important ports. 
Madras is a railway terminus besides being a port Nagpur is 
midway between Calcutta and Bombay and is situated on the main 
railway. It is also a convenient centre acf trade of the Central 
Provinces which flows naturally to the capital. Cawnpore is at the 
junction of several railways and is an important industrial town. 

The growth of these towns has brought into prominence a large 
urban population. Considering their numbers in comparison with 
the rest of India their political power is extraordinary. It is in 
these towns that the national aspirations of the people are fiat 
formulated. The leaven of ideas fostered in these places gradually 
permeates into the villages, but at present the intelligence of 
India and its desire for political power largely centre round these 
towns. It is true that the factory workers of these places do not 
form part of the stable population, but their fluctuating character 
is in some ways an asset to the country. Many come and many go 
and 90 m this way the education afforded by life in a large city 


Town • 

Population in 1911 

Percentage of 
variation 

Calcutta with suburbs 

1,048,807 

•1872-1911 
+ 4A-6 

Howrah 

179,006 

+ 119-9 

Bombay 

979,448 

+ 59-0 

Madras and Cantonment 

518,660 

+ 80-5 

Cawnpore Cantonment 

178,557 

+ 41-9 

Nagpur 

101,415 

+ ^•1 


Oaoau<illiidlkmiyai.IIi>diarartIB*po(t|M«* U (flgnn* for 1921 
IMS yet arailable). 
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ia guasd by mny. It is true that the labourers who ooiM to the 
taros from, rual locsUtiea suffer frem the oomparatiTe unhealthi- 
new of towf s, but thaj are able^ to i»oruit their health when 
they ntum to the villages. This circWstance has raiaei? a doubt 
in the urinds of jmh^ whether I^ans could continue to do 
rfaotory worl generation after generirtioB without dsteriowting 
qjmsid^ly in phy^a. It may however be hoped that health 
eonditioQS in the towns will steadily improve and that hitur^ 
generations bom in the towns will acc^uirs iiuinunity*&om urban 
diseasaa * 

The fiiotoriesdiave in this way created a*large urban popu- 
latiffii whose manners, habits and customs ar#very different from 
those that obtain in the village. Caste and family life which are 
of such paramount importance in the villages have to be modified 
to suit the conditions of crowded city life. The 
ef observing caste rules an^id a heterogeneous factory pojtulation ate 
au£eiently obvious. lint while these are among e;he iocMients 
of life in the towns there are imdoubtedly many advantagea 
First and foremost is the eSuoative value of such a life. When a 
man ia illiterate, and the majority of the workers in India 
are in that condition, tlie only way of receiving fresh ideas 
iS|^ conversing with others and by seeing new places and different 
kinds of life. In a village the people with whom a man ordinarily 
mixes do not add much to the stock of his ideas and atg uiiLct 
moulded in the same oast os himself A town sutfe as Bombay 
or Calsuttar on the other hand, gives a man the opportunity ol 
exthanging ideas with men from various parts of India and 
peeaasaed (rf very different ideas. Hisexperianoe of life is also 
widened. He sees all kinds of sightsv is initiated into the wonders 
of machinery and is shown how to utilize it. Instead of worVing 
more or leas as an isolated unit he has the experienoa of working 
with large inmbers and sharing, to a certain extent, their aims 
and aspmatiena He may mo be able to aeoute a modtamt ol 
eduoatioB fcr himself, shoeid he be fortunate enough to come 
the netiee one of tlie loeiel agencies. 

Alf^u^ factories and. feotory life affeet direetly enly a 
temparatWdy small proportion of the total population (i India, 
the lives of practically the wbrda 
Revolntlea— populatioo have been nuNetially altered ' 

(A) On Rnral Ufa- by the advent and development of the 
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Industrial Eevolution m India. In the first place before 
the introduction of the railway system and the improvement 
in communication roajjs each village^ to a lai^e extc;pt, lived 
its oiw isolated life. Thh ‘villagers lijfed and died in these 
villages and at most had e^erience of ^|)«cea within a radius 
of ten to twenty miles. The improvement in the means oi 
eonununication has oom^etely altered the‘country. Ilistmcgs 
Jhat took months to traverse can now be covered in a few days. 
Inoccessible'parts and areas that were the haunt of wild animals have 
been rendered possible places of habitation. Agricultural produce 
can be moved with fiompamtive ease and at l«*r cost over great 
distances, tlius miti^ting to a very groat extent the ravages of 
fiunine and also enabling the agriculturist to get a price for his 
crop, which is not conditioned by a glut or the reverse in his 
particular district, but which is fixed by world prices. 

Another effect that has been producgd is to increase very muoh 
the mobility of labour. Improved oommunications have made it 
possible not only for persons to migrate from the villages into the 
towns in search of factory employment, T)ut they can also migrate 
to find work in tea-gardens and mines and in the agrioaltural 
districts of provinces other than their own. In times of bad 
harvests this is especially the case and it helps to mitig^ 
the rigours of unfavourable agricultural seasons. This 
mobility, of labour confers a further benefit on rural areas 
in as muoh as it tends to'raise the wages paid in such areas 
Once men are aware of the amount that can be earned either 
in fiMstories or in tea-gardens they do not willingly accept 
the very muoh lower wage that prevails in rnral loealitiee. Lower 
wages are only accepted by agricultural labourers beoanae on the 
whole such a life is preferred by the majority of petsona 

The rise in the stai^ard of wages has a direct dfiiect on the 
standard of living in the villages A man is aUb to buy more 
food both for himself and his family and oonsequeiitly is oapable of 
doing better work. The extra-money earned is spent not only in 
food, but also in clothes and in providing cooking utoBMls which 
are a oonveoient form of saving as they always find a toady sale. 
Fartber‘in‘plaoes where schools are open the better wages earned 
otaUe the fomily to pet off £» a short tinw the dNbesheo the 
ohildten have to start earning wages. 
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The most far-reaching effect of the Industrial Eevolution has 
however been on agricultural methods throughout India. Originally 
• • eacl^ village g^w ali the crops it needed for 

(B) On Agriculture ite own consumption, regardless oH^he &ct 
^ • whether the Mul was particularly suitable 

rfor their growth or njt. Now that crqps can be moved with ease 
tmd the demand for agricultural produce has increased owing to 
their utilisation in factories, definite tracts are exclusively devoted 
to definite cro^s. Thus, for instance, the jute crop is grown 
extensively in l^ngal, while cotton is grown principally in J^rar, 
Bombay, Madras 8hd North India. The importance of the different 
crops and tlie area allotted to their cultivation*has been graphically 
illustrated in the volume entitled India 1921-22 (opposite page 
158). According to the statement given there the total area 
under cultivation was 255 million acres, 211 being given up to the 
cultivation of food crops sand the remainder to nonjjbod crops. 
The acreage was divided as follows ;— • 


Fiod crept^ 

Million aerei 

Rice 

79 

Wheat 

24 

1 MUlets 

22 

Bajra J 

15 

Gram 

18 • 

Barley 

7. 

Maize 

7 

Fruits and Vegetables 

6 

Ragi 

4 

Sugarcane 

3 

Other food orops 

81 

Nm-foed crept t- 


Cotton 

15 

Fodder ^uops 

8 

Rape and mustard 

4 • 

Jute 

8 

Sesamum 

8 

Linseed 

•8 

Other non-food orops 

§ * . 


The'letting aside of certain tracts £» the oultivaticn of 
certain speoifio orops was undoubtedly a great sfbp in advance^ 
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The researohes that have been instituted by the Agrioultural 
departments to discover improved varieties giving a greater yield 
have also been of grtat. iaaportancer KesearcBes haVe been 
conducted with a large measure of suoceis in rice, wheat, sugar, 
cotton, jute and indigo. TlAs at the su^^oane %m at,Manjri 
near Poona it is contend^, that improved varieties of sugar-oani 
will give the cultivator a profit of Rs. 300 on an expeSditure ftf 
«s. 700, wjjile if he pursues his old methods he will only get a 
profit of Ra 65. The report of the Indian ^ugar. Committee was 
published in 1921 ^nd contained recommendations regarding the 
establishment of a^researoh institute, a training school and a 
demonstration factory. 

Besides undertaking research work the agrioultural de¬ 
partments in the various provinces are making determined efforts to 
improve agrioultural methods generally. Amongst other measures 
adopted by«the Provincial Departments is the establishment of 
agrioultural schools. This is especially a feature of the Bombay 
Province and owes its inception to«Dr. Harold Mann. The 
educational work of the other provinces is carried on on somewhat 
different but efficient linea The following details regarding a 
school near Poona which I had the opportunity of visiting may be 
taken as typical of the educational methods of Bombay. The 
objeotiof the school was to give a thoroughly practical training 
to boys Belonging to good cultivating and land-owning familiea 
The course lasts two years and boys between the ages of 14 and 
17 who have passed the fourth school standard are admitted. In 
laying out the school an attempt was made to make the whole 
property as much like a cultivator’s holding as possible. The area 
is 20 acres and is almost entirely worked by the boya The 
school and residential buildings are laid out like a large village. 
The number of boys at peesent in the sohool is 5^ of whom 30 
are Brahmins and the rest belong to other castdl. Half the 
worki&g time is spent either in &rm work or in gardening; in 
doing dairy work or in agricultural operations. The sohool work 
consists of arithmetic, special attention being paid to &nn 
aocounH ajid to mensuration applied to agrionltund purposes. 
There are also courses on ‘ village life ’ which include such subjects 
as sanitation, hygiene and secondary oooupations'editable for 
villages. Attempts are being made to keep in touch with the 
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boyi alter tbeir training is completed and old students «r8 en- 
oonraged to revisit the sohooL 

TiiAre oreVdso a oertsin number, of %(perimental dairies in 
dififoreat parts of India *irIdob are used as training grounds for 
students belcgiging to f|Ticalturai cJKleges. Students are taught 
low to make butter, tfbeese and creaming the use of up-to-date 
ifiaolunef^ and how to look after the cattle. The agricultural 
ooUeges themselves are doing splendid pioneer work. ^The College 
near Feona was.vidteS by me. Tiie number of students in 1S18 
was 137 of whom nearly 50 per cent were fir|limias. Besides the 
ordinary routine work of the College the studej^ts are encouraged to 
undertake research work and many of them assist in the preparation 
of agrioolturai bulletins which are published by the Department. 
Tlieee pamplilets are oil essentially practical and sliould be 
extremely useful to cultivators. They deal with subjects such as 
Qroondnuts in the Bombay Deccan ”, “ The oultivatkm of .guavas 
near Poona, Dharwar and Lnngaon”, “ Qrape growiflg in the Dlasik 
district”, artihoiol manuro,s, etc. The College lias also a monthly 
magazine and a series of pampMets published in Marathi especially 
Sat cultivators. 

The different provincial agricultural departments have also 
done a great deal to popularize the use of improved implemante 
and machinery. Tlie success of their efforts is iefleoted*in the 
inoseasing quantities of such articles that are being mqported. 
Thus in 1820-21 the value of the imports of agricultural itqple- 
iinents was double that of the previous year and amounted to 
Be. AS lakhs.! Considerable sums are also being spent on 
machinery in connection with rice mills, sugar mills and tea 
&atories.3 The introduction of the Meston plough in the United 
JRrovincee and of similar simple but improved implements in ether 
parts of the -oountry have in a great many cases proved a (financial 
enocess fof Ihe agricultmrist. In short the application of 
maohintty to agrioultnre is proving as beneficial to the •Oiflintiy 
wd as sMaltlhprodneiag as its applieation is doing in the out 
of mdustry. 


1 Review <A tte t^sAe at India leSOAl psgeS. 
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Turning next to the effect of the competition of maohme-made 
goods on village industries the position with regard to hand- 
spjjining and weaving will fiisj be examined, 
i^daatrtes*** '^•'®re is a general co^fconsus of opinion that 
hand-spijining has i^»i6st parts of India 
almost completely disappeared as a principal • occupation.* 
Mr. Cliatterjee in his ‘ Indfls^rial Survey of the United Pjpviaoes’^ 
Jjt is true, still found traces of it, but when the Industrial 
Commission *made their enquiries in 1916-4318 tliey found that 
the quantity of hand-made yarn woven by hand-weavers was negli¬ 
gible.! The efforts •Made by Gandhi to restoroAand-spinning as 
an industry in villages undoubtedly met witli some measure of 
success, but it is difficult to form an exact estimate, as figures are 
not available. The position with regard to hand-loom weaving is 
entirely different. The Indian Industrial Commission Report deals 
exhaustively with the subject both in th^ report and in one of the 
Appendices.” According to the Commission “three causes have 
contributed to the existing general impression that hand-weaving 
in India is a declining industry. They are (1) the enormous 
increase in the production of mill-made cloth ; (2) the bad financial 
conditions under which the hand-weavers work and especially the 
extent to which they have had to receive famine relief; and (J) 
the census figures.”- The report admits the validity of .statements 
(1) and (^) but questions the conclusion baaed on the census 
figures. The difficulty in dealing with them is the fact that they 
are not in all cases comparable, ns weavers have in some years been 
described as engaged in cotton manufactures while in others they 
have been described simply as weavers. Or again in some cases 
hand and factory textile workers have not been recorded separately. 
After going thoroughly into all these chances of error the report 
comes to the conclusion, “ though only with caution and reserve ” 
that while “ there has bwn some apparent tendency far the totj 
number of weavers to decrease, there is reason to believe that this 
reduction, so far as it is real, is. confined mainly, if not wholly, to 
the coarse weavers, who are often not whole-time weavers, whose 
products areJess specialised and more exposed to mill competition 

1 iodiaa Indaitrial Oommiision 1916-18 Appeodi* 1 p. 391, 

2 cit. page 1^8. 

i 
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anil who find it more easy to take to unskilled fabour.i In 
support of this conclusion the report states that the statistics 
relating.to the.consuniption of yarn by ha^d-weayers indicate that 
“ up to the outlireak of^he war there Is definite evidence cto shew 
that the weavers of ii^a were not Qply using more yarn, but that, 
^0 far as imjfcrts were concerned, there was a very marked increase 
yi tlie cijnsuniption (?f lino counts.’’^ * 

Since the above report was issued a determined effort has been 
made by the dilTerqjit provincial Departments of Industries to 
foster and eneSurage hand-loom weaving and to endeavour to 
persuade the artisans to adopt up-to-date metliods. 

The villager pursues the time honoured ^justoms with regard 
to the methods of producing ijur (unrefined sugar) from sugar-cane 
in spite of the fact tliat these methods have been condemned as 
extravagant and wasteful for some time past, Tliis i.s all the mote 
surprising when the import figures relating to sugar are studied. 
The value of imported sugar in 191.1-14 (pre-war year) was 
1429 lakhs and the amount imported that year was 803,000 tons. 
In 1919-20 the value ha*d risen to Its. 2184 lakhs tliough the 
quantity had fallen to 408,700 tons^. The total area devoted to 
the cultivation of sugar-cane in India lies between 2^ and 3 
nyllion acres and varies slightly from year to year*. The total 
outturn is between 3 million and 3J million tons. In spite of the 
considerable imports and the establishment of a certain qumber of 
large scale factories in India the village industry is still holding 
its own. The United Provinces account for almost half the 
total acreage of sugar in India. When invo.stigating conditions in 
that Province in 1907, Mr. Chatterjee observed that at that 
time there were only two sugar factories conducted according to 
up-to-date methods*’, liy 1915 the number of sugar-cane factories 
employing 50 or more persons had increased to nine, and in 1920 
this number Iiad only increased by 1; the total number of persons 

-«-s- 

1 Op. cit. page 393 et »ej. 

i Op. oit. page 393. 

3 Beriew of Trade of India 1930-31 p.age 8, 

. 4 Report olladina Industrial Commission 191G-1918 Appenhijt page 341 
and page 319 

8 See Niqes .on the Industries of the United Provinces by A.C. Chatterjee, 
1.0. Chapter TII. Sugar. 
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employed being 28401. Mr. Chatterjce found that in the village 
industry stone and wooden mills were .still worked in many districts, 
altI\ough the superiority of iton-mills for crushini purposes had 
already been fully demonstrated. Not on^ were the crushing 
processes wasteful in the extreme but til? conversion of tlie juice 
into gur was no less utftc*bnomio. Conditiftns seem no better in 
, other Provinces. After tlie United Provinces the Puifjab com’fes 
next in aertage and in outturn. ^ 

The milling of Hour and the husking of rice which are 
important village fhdustrios are being taken iit> only gradually 
in power factories. •Tlio introduction of suitable machinery for 
these purposes is impeded by the expense entailed. When 
machine.s are made in India a rapid development may be expected. 
No useful comparable ligures are at present available for tlie 
whole of India hy which one could^ trace the growth of the 
factories in these food indastries. 

Similarly it is particularly difficult to tr.ice the growth or 
decay of iiiduatrie.s such as pottery *and tliose connected with 
metals. The.se industries supply local needs and are therefore 
sure of a ready market. Figures relating to them are however 
not available as tliey do not enter into the export trade. Tlie 
material used, in the case of metal, is to a certain extent imported 
but ol<i vessels are often melted down again and consequently 
figures relating to quantity of metal consumed do not always give 
an accurate indication of tlie amount of hdxuir done. The gradual 
congregation of workers even of this class into domestic workshops 
and the independence of tiie man wlio doe.s the final artistic work 
haYe been interestingly traced ui the Notes on the Industries of 
the United Provinces. Tiie attempt made by the local Provincial 
Departments of Industries to organize the ‘ artistic ’ trades and 
handicrafts should ultimately add much to Wiejp prosperity. 
India’s participation in successive years in the British ^Industries 
Fair where many samples of such goods are exhibited should also 
help the export trade in such articles. Tliere is undoubtedly a 
wealth of rirtistic ability available among the artisans who pursue 
these trades. Careful organization is required to prevent tliis 
talent from deterioration, sig ns of which are nn|ortuaately 

I Aanaal npart on working of Indian Factoriea Act 1920. StaMamti I A 11 
pages 9 & 14o 
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already apparent But while encouraging the increased trade 
in such articles care should be taken to ensure to the artisans who 
do the work sullicient rei^uneration* tt) enable them to 4 )roduce 
artistic work. ^ * 

As impoftant as more tangible results of the Industrial 
Revolution on village life is the intelfettual awakening tliat has 
Qeneral,*Soclal taken place. Immemorial custom has ruled, 
and Intellectual the lives of generations of men and weinen 
eifecte , Indin, but those customs are now being 

compelled to giveaway in the face of modern conditions of trade 
and commerce. When a man lived in a co»i)aratively isolated 
community not only was his range of ideas limited by that 
community but his manners and habits were also limited. He 
did what his fathers and grand fathers had done for hundreds of 
years before him. Ho ate and drank only food tliat had been 
prepared in a prc.scribed manner and kept liim.self nl<jof*from tliosc 
IKsrsons wlioso touch or .sliadow could cau.se pollution. Once a 
man becomes a citizen of a*vn.st city many of thc.se customs mu.st 
be cast aside. Ho can scarcely escape contamination. Alen of 
low caste may brush ag.ainst him and even the preparation of his 
food and drink, matters which arc of vital importance in the village, 
mlty have boon undertaken by jiorsons ho considers ‘ unclean 
The ooromonial ablutions Ireforo each meal have also ii^.a*great 
many cases to bo foregone. The kind of work ho does was beyond 
oven the wilde.st imagination of his fore fathers. Mon from 
all parts converse with him and ho awakes to the fact that his 
narrow range of ideas must bo widened if ho is to maintain himself 
successfully in his now environment. When such a man returns 
to his village ho acts like yeast in bread and helps to spread new 
ideas and awaken new desires among his former companiona 


PHAPTER I 

GENEI^L SURVff^ 

Tho Industrial Revolution wliioh is now in progress in Indit 
is gradually bringing about vital social and eoonomib changes. 
• iDtroductloii and growth of organised industries and 

scope of subsequent their effect on the lives of the people 
Chapters subjects with which this 

book is concemci While the change fron? home-production to 
large-scale productSin was effected in England in a comparatively 
short space of time, the peculiar conditions that obtain in India 
make it impossible for any radical transformation to take place 
rapidly. Three-fourths of the population are still dependent on 
agriculture*for their livelihood. Thou^ they still live in much 
the same '^ay as they have done for centuries their mode of 
existence has, as a matter of fact, Seen very appreciably affected by 
these changes. It is trje that only comparatively small numbers 
have migrated into the towns, but tho constant interchange that is 
taking place between the towns and villages affects the lives of 
many who never have visited tho towns themselves. The outwJtd 
appeqfance of the villages has however changed but little: tho 
rural pBpulation still live generally in mud huts. The inhabitants 
are mainly occupied in agriculture or cattle-breeding and only a 
comparatively small number engage in village industries. The 
caste-system prevails and determines to a large extent both the 
kind of occupation that a man may pursue and also his social 
status. Religion still continues to prescribe the ceremonies 
connected with the celebration of festivals, marriages, births and 
deaths according to imlhemorial usage. But supqfimposed on ^bis 
social structure and gradually striking down to its very roots are 
the cliangea which are coming into being as a result of the Industrial 
Revolution. 

There can be no doubt that India’s material wealth is steadily 
increasing and that her national status is gradually rising. * Bqt 
while ther^are undoubtedly forces at work which are helping in 
this direction,,ther6 are also tendencies to be oft#r?ed which 
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may do irreparable harm to her working popuktion if they are 
not checked in time. An examination of the social and economic 
. chiyigca. that are taking place shqpld jieTeal these tendencies. 
Side by side with a st^yw the deTelopment of industrfes there 
must go an analysis^ef the enviro«i|^nt to which workers have 
daecn accustomed i^ one is to understand their difficulties in 
otfapting t|ieuiselves to wholly different conditions! The measures 
tlmt have been adopted in Western countries to ameliorate the, 
conditions of the worSlng classes, arising from a process of rapid 
industrialization, sliould bo of some use to India in helping to* 
solve the somewhirt similar problems with Vhich she is now 
confronted. • 

This ch.aptcr contains a brief outline of the conditions 
obtaining in tlio villages from which the labour is drawn, the 
industries for which the labour is required and some of the causes 
of the migration of labouifc from agriculture to industsies. Subse¬ 
quent chapters will describe in greater detail tli* sources of 
labour supply, the Industrie whfch are creating the demand for 
labour, the conditions of employment in organized industries and 
the measures that are now being adopted *or may be adopted in 
Inilia to improve these conditions. 

• Before describing the rise of modern industrial conditions in 
India I propose to give a brief sketch of the land system that 
obtains in the different provinces jn^ndia. 
Tn^an'llidUn vllirge I" I^engal, Bihar and the United Provinces 
the landlord system prevails and the 
holdings are cultivated by tenants, some with definite tenant 
rights and some without, but all paying rent to the landlord who, 
in his turn, is assessed to revenue by the State. In Bengal,and 
Bihar the revenue was fixed once for all over a hundred years 
ago, on lands then cultivated; in the United Provinces it is 
revised overj»thJ^y years. In the Punjab, landlords are smaller 
men who • in many cases cultivate their own possession* In 
Bombay and the greater part of Madras, the State makes direct 
arrangements with the occupants of the holdings, who may them¬ 
selves cultivate their holdings or may sublet them.i. In all 
the Provinces some cultivators, in addition to utiKsing the 

, , , ■ - - - I . . . — II, ^ . I I. I. ■ I I » .11. .1 . 

1 For ft stady of conditions in & number of viUftges in Hadrua 

Presidency, see University of Madras Bconomio Studies editli by Dr. Gilbert , 
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services of all th€ members of their own families including women 
and children, have to employ extra labour during the busy 
sowing and harvestingsepsopa But often tli^ holding is tiny ■ 
in size and the occupant as well as tuo srnembers of his family 
find it necessary to hire^ fhemselves oilf during their spare 
hours to the more pros^rsus neighbours. Pwing to the rapif 
increase in population and tlie competition for land tlisre W iftw 
in many ar^as a numerous class of landless labourers, They aro 
allowed to live in the villages on the understanding that their 
* services will be available to tlie cultivators in the villages for wages 
in oa,sh or kind. 1’he economic position of ^his last class varies 
according to the agftcultural season or the needs of the tenants. 
Where agriculture is prosjierous as in tlie Punjab, the labourer 
earns good wages. Where the holdings are small and the pressure 
on the soil is great, as in Bihar or the eastern districts of the 
United Prowinces, the wages of the landless labourer are low. 

In the I?orth of India tlie members of some families and par¬ 
ticularly women, besides doing agficultural work, engage, during 
Subsidiary hours and at slack times, in 

employment for Vand spinning and occasionally in cotton- 
agriculturists weaving.' They obtain the raw cotton 

either from their own fields or as p,art payment for work they 
have^ione in a neighbour’s field s Old fashioned spinning- 
wheels »d handlooms are still in use. Attempts have been made 

Slater Vol. I entitled “Some South Indian Villages.” A large minority of 
the ryot* ox *pattadar* \ who hold their land directly under the Government, do 
not cultivate the land themselves, but let the whole or the greater part of their 
holdings to cultivating sub-tenants (sec particularly pages 235-237). Also in 
aome*part8 of the Province, especially in the North, the settlement is with landlords 
as in North India. These landlwds, termed zomindor* aro like those of Bengal 
anl Bihar under 'pormanent iettUment' i.e., whatever changes may take place 
in prices or other economiS circumstances, the amounts d^c from them remain 
uuaUered as when originally fixed in the beginning of the nineteenth century. 

, But tl^ Uadras Zemindari system differs in one respect from that it Bengal, in 
tbi^ the Zemindars have generally taken advantage of an optional act, and made 
their estates indivisible, and inherited by the eldest son; whereas in Bengal, 
Zemindaris ar^ divided aoof^ing to Hindu or Moslim law. 

1 Oeluisofladiami United Provinces, VoL XVI Port II, TaWe TCV]! 
Part U, page^385. 

2 In the next paragraph in desoribing Ute artisans of tft^ilage 1 have 
leterod to familie/whoie principal oooupaUon is weaving and not agriculture* 
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to introduce improved methods and have met with some measure 
of success, though tlie majority of workers are very conservative 
> and will* not req^ily change the inatrunsents which have been in 
use for centuries. Thcje ore also other forms of subsidiary em¬ 
ployment. ^hus in Mstern BengalSi|jang takes up a consider- 
Ible part of the twne of the villagj ^ultivator. The United 
Pfovfncesmnd the Punjab are noted for their cattle and horse- 
breeding. Gur making or the production of unrefined^sugar fronk 
sugar-cane occupies large nurnbers and the methods in use are only 
slightly different from those that obtained before machinery was 
known. Basket-malfing and the making of rope and string are still 
carried on by primitive methods. * 

Besides those whose principal occupation is agriculture, there 
are a certain number of village artisans who pursue the tradi- 
tional occupations in which their families 
■age a aana engaged for centuries. • Thus, for 

example, there are certain castes who are mainlf engaged in 
handloom weaving and who pfirsue the methods that have been 
handed down from father to son, generation after generation. 
There are others who are engaged in sup^ying local wants which 
before the time of railways could be supplied in no other way. 
The Chamars for instance make most of the leather bags used for 
watering tbe fields and the other leather articles in dail^ use. 
There is the primitive blacksmith who with a sm.all fo»ge and 
leather bellows makes cart wlieels and the shoos for the cattle. 
There is also in every village a small shop-keeper ox bania, whose 
stock in goods consists mostly of articles not produced in the 
village such as salt, tobacco, matches and nowadays korosine oil. 
In most oases he develops into a money-lender or the village banker. 
The industrial organization of these villages is extremely 


simple. Much js done by barter and in some parts the old 
* custom still holds good and wages are 

■tlWUage The*pro8-, 

perity of all the inhabitants is largely 
dependent on the harvest, for unless the agrioulturists succeed in 
marketing a surplus produce and for good prices fftey, cannot 
purchase the wares made by the artisans. But the artisans are 
themselv^Ssfa certain extent agrioultnrists as they sSe given a 
small area of land in return for which they perform certain servioee. 
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These primitive methods of payment in kind or by assignment of 
land are however fast disappearing and the substitution of cash 
payments is bringing abort tlie economic independence of many 
who for* hundreds of years have beoi ^spsndent on the more 
fortunate possessors of land.^ * -> 

Prior to the growth of |he modern town^, in India town lifo 
as a rule centred round a Court or the head-quarters of g, provinii- 
• al or district governor. In a few 

tries” instances, such as Knarosand Muttra, the 

‘ town owed its origin to the saoredness of 

the locality, which attracted pilgrims and Jojourners from all 
parts of India. In ' the towns many of the smaller hand-indus¬ 
tries flourished, but normally the products of these industries were 
goods, not for tlie consumption of the teeming millions of the 
country, but for tlie use of the richer and middle-classes living 
in the Couits and urban areas. Silks and muslins, metal utensils, 
artistic furnfehings, carpets and jewellery may be specified among 
the numerous articles that were pr'oduQpd. Catering for a limited 
and well-to-do class of consumers, the artisans attained wonderful 
skill and aptitude in their respective trades. But thougli their 
numbers were small, they suffered greatly wlienever, in the exi¬ 
gencies of political life, the Court moved away and oventudly 
whemthey had to meet the competition of machine-made imported 
goods, a Signs of a revival are now app.arent. Its permanence 
will depend on the cultural development of the wealthy and 
middle-classes in India. For the purposes of this book the art 
industries of the small towns are not of great importance, because 
there was never much interchange of workers between tlmso small 
towns and the villages, and at the present day although there are 
many emigrants from these towns to the large industrial areas, 
most of them seek occupation in domestic service or as messengers 
and few are employed as factory workers. 

Turning next to the rise of the modern industrial •system, it 
may be observed that while in England the Industrial Revolution 
was characterised by the invention of 
.'RIm cl niodem In- machinery in the textile industries and 
dnstrial condition* rapid exploitation of her minerkl 

wilb England resouroes this has not ber^ case m 

India. In this country the Revolution 
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has proceeded along different linos. Up to the present India 
has been entirely dependent on imported machinery for her 
»industries and og the importation of jojling stock for her railways 
She has also had to jmport both coal and iron as her* mineral 
resources are being exploited only sl^v^. 

• India has, liowe^pr, this advantage, over England that while 
Eil^latid hii^ to import the raw mate rial R)r her industries, India 
has liad to do this only to a limited extent. The raw material o£ 
her two chief industrief, namely cotton and jute, are produced in 
the country itself In fact it is the possession of vast raw 
materials and the ndbd of utilizing them in the most economic and 
productive way that is so considerable a fact(#' in India’s Industri¬ 
al Revolution. The advance began wlien factories were started 
to utilize the cotton and jute grown so freely in this country. The 
rapid expansion of tho.se two industries was however hindered 
considerably by the fact th«t the development of coal a*d iron did 
not take place at the same rata It was extremely difficult eitlior 
to o.stablish factories beoausij the^rimary cost of erection was so 
great or to compete with other countries where machinery could bo 
obtained at a lower cost. The consequence of this has been tliat 
the importation of machinery only proceeded gradually and at 
first only the requiromonts of cotton .and jute mills and tea gardens 
were supplied. Machines required for making sugar, husking rice, 
milling flour are only since comparatively recent times b^inhing 
to find their w.ay into India. 

Another circumstance whicli distinguishes the industrial 
situation in India fia)m that in England is tlio fact that while the 
English industries depend for their market to a very largo extent 
on foreign countries, there is an immense home-market available for 
the products of Indian industrio.?. The Indian people, it is true, 
dep^ded until recent times mainly^in the •produce of their hand¬ 
workers, but <t IS m.anifest that, so far as standardized goods of 
ordinary ^alities are concerned, it is becoming more and Inore , 
impossible for hand-workers to compete with power factories. If 
India is to supply her own needs in these classes of goods, she must 
adopt the factory system of production. But, as stated* above, she 
,has the great advantage of having a large market available inside 
the ooQntrB<Vfttead of having to find an outlet for her* industrial 
produots outside the country, These two factors, namely the 
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existence of largecesouroes and a large internal demand for the 
produce of her factories, have been mainly responsible for the 
industrial progress of J;he country. It is true that labour is 
cheap, But, as wo shall see in the clur^ of this book, it is 
unstable and inefficient. ^^India wishese»to achieve a rank 
amongst industrial nations consonant with^ the extent of he» 
resources and the size of her home-market, she mu^ take #11 
pecessary steps to secure stability and efficiency in her labour 
supply. * * . . . . 

The need of developing India’s resources and of utilizing the 
latest inventions Bnd discoveries in connection therewith has 
• finally compelled Government to give up 
fndastrUHsaVlon*’’’ policy, prevalent at the 

time when the first signs of the Industrial 
Revolution were visible in India. Otlier causes have tended 
to bring about the same result. Tims, it has come to be 

recognised that it is ncce3,sary to provide diversity of em¬ 
ployment both to protect ngain.st*famjne.s, which arise in part 
through too great dependence on agriculture and also to provide 
employment for the mSldlo classes wlio have no place in a 
system of peasant cultivation. The desire to render the country 
self-sufficient in time of war and to raise the general status 
of the^country has been increasing steadily for some time past. 
Recognition of these needs and tendencies has stimulated 
Government to take an active part in the industrial development 
of the country. The recommendations of the Famine Commission 
of 1880 first emphasised the desinability of providing some 
means of mitigating the evils of unemployment which were 
so rjfe at times of famine. This was followed by Industrial 
Surveys which were carried out in different Provinces in order to 
collect information as Jo possible lines of development These 
were begun in 1890 but were done with greater thoeoughness for 
sever*! Provinces in 1908 and 1909. The great Swadeshi wave 
’which spread over the country in 1906 and 1907 also tended to 
bring about the same result 

Th^ finul reversal of the opinion that State interference was 
injurious to trade did not take place till the time of the Industrial 
CommissioiBs report of 1916-18. In that report the^amand for 
complete indus^alisation on western lines aided and guided by 
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the State first finds fall expression. The recomiuendations of that 
Commission regarding the establishment of ProTincial Departments 
^ of Industries hi^vo been caijriod out • JTh* primary object of such 
Departments is to fostee existing industries and to encourage the 
growth of nyw induilllries. A oenAa’. Department of Industries 
tias also been established wliich ac(^ p a liaison department 
bftwden tbe different Provincial Departments and is itself directly 
responsible for founding central institutions for research and 
development , ‘ 

The policy of State intervention having been accepted, the' 
question of the fiscal policy of the country naturally came up 
shortly after for examination. A Fiscal Comuflssion was appointed 
which toured throughout India in 1921-22 and submitted a report' 
recommending a policy of discriminating protection with a view to 
fostering India’s nascent industries. This policy was accepted by 
the Legislature early in*1923 and now remains to >bo put into 
operation, *■ 

The success which has* att?ndod the efforts of Government to 
organise industries has been the best posable demonstration of the 
value of suoii a policy, Thus, for example, the Government in 
India developed the manufacture of munitions and supplied the 
rdljulrements of the Armies in the Eastern theatres of war with 
great success. It has for a considerable time past been resj^nsible 
for tlie salt manufacture of the country. It has also been Shccessful 
in fostering the aluminium industry in Madras and the tanning of 
leather in Cawnpore. 

v/One of the best methods of testing India’s advance industrially 
is by the examination of the figures relating to her export and 
import trade. In 1919-20 for instance 
la^ustrlalUatlon imported goods to the value of 

j Its. 208 dhores wtiile her exports and re¬ 
exports amdunted to Rs. 326| crores.s In the followmg year, 
owing to the prevalence of abnormal conditions, India’s iiUports 
exceeded her exports. The most striking feature of the import 
trade is the ever-inoreasing demand for iron and steel and for 
piachinery for factories, railway plant and rolling stock* k is true 
that in 1920-21 manufactured cotton accounted for 30 per cent, of 

1 BeporToi th« Indian Fiscal Commission, 1982. ^ 

9 Bevlew o( the Trade o( India 1990-21 pa^ei 3 and 13. 
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the total impoits, but at the same time India imported cotton 
textile machinery yalued at over Rs. 867 lakhs i which indicates 
that she is making ^ determined yffort to increase* her own 
manufiictures in that direction. India *is now obtaining large 
shipments of electrical i*®inery, jute^mill machinery and 
machinery for paper mill|, arice mills, saw enills, sugar and tea 
factories.* Sugar, which ranks next in importance in ^he list of 
p imports is {jjbe only food-material that liasJ;o be imported. The 
increasing wealth of tlie country is shown by therfise in the value 
of the import trad^in motor oars and accessories. In 1913-14 this 
item ranked only 13th in order of importance with an import value 
of Bs. 153 lakhs, *while in 1920-21 it was 6th with Bs. 1234 
laklis.* Agricultural implements and tools, enamel ware and iron 
ware are also being imported to an increasing extent and have 
more than doubled in value since 1913-14.* 

The two most important exports ai% jute and cotton, both in 
the raw and* manufeotured states. In 1919-20 India exported 
Bs. 2470 lakhs of raw jute wliile her export of manufectnred jute 
reached the high hgura of Bs. 5001 lakhs. At the same time 
she exported Bs. 5865 lakhs of raw cotton and Rs. 2741 lakhs of 
manufiiotured cottons.® Her other exports are mainly agricultural, 
consisting of food-grains, flour, seeds and tea. She also doe# a 
large fxport trade in hides and skins and has a virtual monopoly 
of the tMule in lac and shellaQ. 

As in England so also in India the development of the railway 
system has played an important part in the industrialisation of 
the country. In a country such as India the 
nUlway**”** *** tremendous distances that have to be traversed 

• before goods can be conveyed from the place 

where they are produced to the places where they are consumed or 
exported make fast and cliea^ transport essenljal. Before the 
advent of railways, goods oould only be conveyed by ‘slow-moving 
bnlloAc or camel carts. This method of carriage was also 
costly and not very safe. Consequently trade was done only in 

1 Berlew c( the Inda «t India 1820-21. C2iatt opposite page 8 
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goods that were not bulky end were of great ralu^ The Iwk of 
good oommunioations hindered both the export and the import 
> trade. The rapi4 expansioi^of trade thft immediately followed on 
the initiation of railway eommunications may be seen by comparing 
the figures of Jndia’s e%)rt and imfo|t trade between 185S-54 
(Ad 1877-78.1 

Ydlir Imports Exports 

1853-54 M 15,99,46,150 20,77,84^370 

1877-78 . Its. 56,68,14,626 67,34,08,488 

The growth of J)ie railway system in India«may be ganged by 
the fact that while in 1872 there were o^Jy 5,369 miles of 
railways the mileage in 1922 was 37,266.* But not only have 
the railways been instrumental in helping to increase the internal 
and external trade of India, their construction and maintenance have 
given employment to large^numbers and have afforded an excellent 
alternative employment in times of bad harvests. jBe railways 
have also brought about the moJiility of labour. Large industrial 
centres like Bombay and Cifloutta arc almost entirely dependent 
on them for providing the labour which oAinot be obtained locally. 

The increase in the urban population which characterised the 
It^ustrial Eevolution in England finds its counterpart in India. 

Qrowth of Towns India, however, is so large 

that thoogli towns have grown rapidly, tlie 
proportion of persons wiio live in towns to tlie total popufation is 
still very small. The development of trade has helped to increase 
the number of towns and the size of the existing towns. The first 
towns to increase in numbers were naturally the principal ports of 
the country. These are Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Bnngoon 
and Karachi. Later, the towns which grew up at big railway 
junctions came into prominence fuoh as Nagpur and Oawnpore. 

An intejesrtng account of the growtli of the population in 
towns and especially in Calcutta, Bombay and Madras is ^ven 
in the general report* dealing with the Census statistics for the’ 
whole of India in 1911. According to that Beport there were 
only SO cities at that date having a population of more than 
100,000 inhabitants and tbe total number of persons living in cities 


1 Trade of BriUeh India 1877-78 page t. * 

a Ballwar Admlniatratioa Beport lor 1938 Vol. I p. 48* 

8 Oeaeoi ot India 1811 T«l L India Fait I, Beport pages 48 ft mj. 
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of that 8U!e was t.075.782 or 3»2 per cent of the to tal EOEtdation. 
Though this is a small number the rate of inorease of the city 
populatjon since 1873 has beaa very rapid and is estimated to be 
not less than 64 per oent.i « 

The terribly insanitarjBijJnditions whM were ^oharaoteristio 
of the factory towns in l^gland in the early (feys are unfortonatel}' 
iDMoitary being repeated in India In &ct» in ill Vlie 

■ condltloiM In big industrial centres of India there are slum 
Factory t wnt. which cause a heavy less of life. An 

excessively high rs^ of infantile mortality prevails and is only 
another index of iimnitary conditions. It is’undoubtedly one of 
the causes of the high proportion of male immigrants to these 
towns, for men are naturally loath to expose their families to those 
risks. Another reason why men are reluctant to bring their wives 
with them to places like Bombay or Calcutta when they come in 
search of Anployment is the fact that *in these places home-life is 
practically impossible for immigrants of this class. In Bombay, 
according to the latest Municipal fiepoft, 75 per cent of the babies 
are bom in one-room tenements. As these tenements are frequently 
occupied by two or more families and as the number of such 
families in some cases even rises to eight, it is abundantly evident 
that under such conditions privacy is wholly unattainabla • 
far Calcutta and to a lesser extent in Bombay some employers, 
it is trfle, have taken steps tp provide housing for their Workers but 
the majority of the workers are not housed 
in this manner. Also in Bombay the 
Government, the Improvement Trust and the 
Municipal Corporation have all taken up the question of the 
housing of the working classes. The problem is extraordinarily 
difficult because of the very bad conditions that have been allowed 
to arise and the expenife that Has to be incurred in acquiring fresh 
sites and in reclaiming land from the sea. The problem confronting 
Calcutta is not quite so difficult The jute mills are located 
meetly outside the city and there is, in the majority of cases, 
plenty of room for the building of new settlements to replace the 
congested areas in the city, if funds become available and means qf 
oommunic^tion are provided. 


1 Oensu of IiGllaltU,yol.l, India Put 
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The Industrial ReTolution in progress in India is not only 
producing a change in industrial methods, but is bringing about 
Interaction of « man^ important phanges in agriculture and 
and"l*in^*roved**'* *'*’® agriculturists. * Befisre 

AgrIc'uSura* ^ilway comiAiKications were established 
Bach Tillage had to grow all the crops lonuired for local needs and 
ef^i^ only the surplus. Land which was quite unsuitable for 
growing sugar and cotton, for instance, had to be utilii^d for these* 
crops. Witli t!|p development of communications, agriculturists 
find it profitable to grow the crops which are be^t suited for the soil 
and the environmenl. Definite tracts of country are, for example, 
now doTotod to cotton and sugargrowing. The jute crop which is 
grown extensively in Eastern and Northern Bengal is an example 
of a orop which owes its importance to the indnstrial revolution. 

Not only has there been this territorial distribution of land 
for specific crops, but the methods employed and* the crops 
themselves have been much improved by the ‘Agricultural 
departments in the different provinces. Tlie need of still further 
aid in both these directions is emphasized| in tlie Report of the 
Indian Industrial Commission. The Reporti also draws attention 
to the beneficial effects of the development of irrigation and the 
ooRsequent improvement in agriculture which has enabled much 
larger quantities of food stuffs to be grown, and to the possibility 
of diverting these supplies, tlirougb the railways, to areas differing 
from famine. The importance of these facts can scarcely be 
overestimated. The report refers to the terrible famines which 
'* fiom time to time depopulated wide stretches of country,” but 
states that this is now no longer to be feared and that “ fiunine 
now connotes not so much a soarcity or entire absence of fixx^ as 
high prices and a lack of employment in the affected areas. 

The increasing use of agricultural machinery, besides improving 
thd crop, is gradually setting free a number of workers for in- 
CantM ot dustrial work and will do so to an inaroasing < 

■nlC^loB of extent. At the same time it shonld be noted 
laboar tron that Indians are extraordinarily tenacious 
j^oatrlM* * ’wy mnwiUing 

to be divorced from it On the dyth of' an 


1 B«port toe lodiaa Indostiiftl CommiasifXi 191(^18 Oluf. 1 pwra 5, 
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owner or onltivator the land is paroelled oat in equal shares 
among all the sona This results in a very large proportion of the 
holdings beocuning too ama^ tto be motivated in an eecmomio 
manner. These small holdmgs also stand in the way of the full 
utilisation of agricultural n;^feinery. In Wder thjt improved 
agricultural methods may ^ iridely adopted, itais desirable that tlie* 
holdings should become larger in size. It is to be f6ared,»howeve?, 
that this wilI.not liappen without revolutionay changes in the laws 
of the country. At present, in times of agricultgiral depression 
* grieultuml workers jre compelled to leave their homos to seek 
remunerative employment in fiictories, in mines, and in tea or oofiee 
plantations The men and women following handicrafts are also 
compelled to go The local market for their products suddenly 
shrinks They cannot afford to make and store -articles and so 
must endeavour to find work elsewhere. Thus, the luniat, or earth 
workers, endeavour to get employment oiJ construction work; the 
ehamars go info leatlier factories. ^ 

Apart from the effects of seasonal calamities the peculiar 
agricultural conditions prevalent in most parts of India—and here 
it must be mentioned that Burma lies outside the scope of this 
book—favour a constant migration into factories and mines. The 
security of possession afforded by a settled form of GovernmeSt 
dnring^he last hundred and fifty years has increased very con¬ 
siderably* the number of parsons anxious to hold land. The 
size of the holdmgs is generally small and on the death of a tenant 
the holding is farther subdivided. There is, in consequence, severe 
congestion in many agricultural areas. The landless labourer is 
the first to feel the pinch and consequently the first to move. 
But tenant also migrates. He is anxious to obtain money 
either to buy more land or to secure the means of improving his 
holding as the landlord dbes not,* in most oases, insider it his 
duty to provide the necessary capital for this purpose. The tenant 
«s firequently in need of money to pay tent which has now in most 
cases to be paid in cash and not in kind as in former days. A 
great part of^his capital is sunk in cattle and consequently he is 
involved'insoonstant expenditure. In famine timee all his cattle 
may be lost ^>wing to the impossibility of getting fodder and the 
»need of seeking iipmnnerative employment at once arises.*' A tenant 
is wsaUed to leave his land bemuse it n generally bdd en a 
jottt4smily basis. IlHiiie on the (me hand thfo often means that 
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the land is incai^le of supporting the entire family, on the other 
it renders migration more easy. Thus when there is need of capital 
for improTem^t or when^lie Iiarvastjia^not been good or in times 
of slackness some memijers of the family can migrate, leaving others 
to carry on^heir fail# at home. B^^oing so they not only ease the 
• burden at home, but are frequently ahje^ send l»ck monetary help. 
* * Th* landless wage-earner too may bo impelled to seek more 
remunerative employment in order to improve his social status by 
rising to the position*of a tenant. There is no hard and fast line 
dividing these classes and a tenant who has suffered from S 
succession of badliarvests may find himself reduced to the landless 
class, just as a man in this class can by incftstry rise out of it. 
The position of a landless wage-earner in the village is not very 
enviable. He is given, it is true, land on which to build a house 
and material for it, but in return ho has to perform all kinds of 
work. Tiius, if the landlord wishes to have a well«dug, dig he 
must When there is a marriage ceremony he must* assist in the 
extra work entailed, be iUthe carrying of loads, the erection of 
tents or work of any other kind. He ha| to accept wages in money 
or in kind according to the wishes of his landlord In his leisure 
he can work for tenants and at such times he is able to command 
Better terms. His wages do not allow liim to live in any degree 
of comfort. Prom time to time he comes across other men 
who have risen from the same position as himself tod who, 
because they had sufficient enterprise to migrate, are in more 
comfortable circumstances. The pressure of his wants and the 
example of his fellow villagers induce him also to try his fortune 
in distant parts. As in the case of a tenant emigrant, he too 
looks forward ordinarily to returning to his native villagei He 
has left either his wife and children behind or some other 
members of his^amily to satisfy the demands for labour mads by 
the landlofd. Or less frequently he has taken bii wife and 
children with him to add to his earnings by their toil. * « 

Unlike England this class of labour in India seldom becomes 
entirely divorced from agriculture. Here and there, it is true, 
there are springing up the germs of an industrial class, ‘but this 
movement is only in its in&ncy. Indian men and women, o4 the 
whole, eftk^industry only for short periods an^ not as though, 
they had embarked on a permanmit profession. At the ba^ 
of &ef mind is always the desire to return to their own viUstsa 
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and to resume their agricultural mode of liiA Bad harvests, 
debts or the need of money to purchase cattle or land may force 
them to take up factory \(^rk for a time. They console themselves 
’ with the ftought that it is only a temporlfry^expedient, a time of 
hardship that must be endurec^r the sake of setter time in stora 
These economic causes thus tend to increase thd supply of 
labour required for factBnes and other organized iiylustries. 
Spcial causes also help to bring about the same result Some 
reference has'already been made to the joirA-family system. A 
^mily is ordinarily composed not only of the fathSr and mother 
and minor or unmArried children, but also of the adult and 
married sons and thei? wives and children. Sometimes several 
brothers and occasionally even first and second cousins live 
together and carry on jointly their forming or other business. 
Food and work are shared and, as we have seen, one or other 
member takes it in turn to help the family exchequer by seeking 
more remunerative employment elsewhere. He can do this, while 
leaving his wife and children at honlb, a^he knows tliat they will 
be properly cared for in hi^absence. This constitutes however a 
very strong incentive to return and accounts to some extent for 
the instability of Indian labour. 

Higher wages and the greater certainty of employmewt 
are, In^ever, not the only causes that favour migration from 
the villages. A man may be out-casted in the village on 
account of having married a wOman of lower caste than himself or 
because he has given his daughter in marriage in this way. Or again 
he may have broken, either advertently or inadvertently, any of the 
other caste observances rigidly enforced in his village. In order 
to escape the social ostracism which is the inevitable consequence 
of acting in opposition to the beliefs of the majority, the man has 
to leave. In a factory or in a mine he will be able to mingle wjth 
men and women of various castes and creeds who srill not look 
^Bskaifteat him for nonobservance of caste rules and regulationa 

Not only has the Industrial Bevolution created new industries 
to attract these sources of labour supply but improved oommunica- 
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insufiSoient. They take up work in large numbers m tea, coffee 
end rubber plantations in Bengal, Assam and Madras. The 
oonstruotion of railways and large publia works moke intermittent 
demands for llrge su^lils of labour.* The large industrial towns ' 
offer diverse forms o^ypcupation of i^ous kinds. A man who wishes 
to seek reuftnerative employment has therefore the choice of many 
iliffeionUvenues of employment. If tuf wishes to take his wife and 
children with him he will probably seek work in a tea or coffge 
garden wliere all the family will be able to get employ rilent together. 

If he desires oululoor work for a compamtively brief period he wilh 
probably try to get employed on constructiBn work. If, on the 
other hand, lie is a man with a special trade^sucli as weaving and 
does not wish to coarsen his hands he will go if possible into a jute 
mill or ootton factory. If he is of strong physique and a member 
of an aboriginal tribe he will think nothing of walking ten or 
fifteen miles two or three.times a week in order to takg up work for 
a time in a coal mine. . 

Tlie growth of fiiotorios vend the opening up of mines has 
created an increasing demand for the labour not only of men, but 
Qrowth of also of women ancf children. TIm numbers 

Mines'^*** employed cannot bo accurately ascertained 

, till the year 1892 in the case of factories 

and the year 1902 in mines, as they were not recorded officially 
before those dates. In 1891 an Act was passed relating t% Stories 
which brought all factories employing fifty or more persons within 
its scope. At the same time local Governments were given power 
to extend the Act to all factories employing twenty persons or 
more. If the figures of the numbers employed at that date are 
compared with those for 1920 they will give a fair indication (^the 
growth of the factory populatioa In the case of mines the numbers 
employed in 1902 will be taken, as the fi^pt Indian Mines Act was 
passed in 1901 \,VIII of 1901) 

Average daily number of persons employed:— 

(a) Factories 

Tear Hen Women Boys Oltit 

1 1891 154,386 48,691 16,199 , S,SgS 

, 1 1910 986,867 184,921 65,608 * * 11,98* 

1 Glow Indian Vaotory law Admiaietatlao—BoUstla No« 8 o( 

Indnetriei a89 dboor page 47. 

* Asnnal Bepoct o( the wvtUog a( the InBaa nntseies Aot 193 Cl 
N u mpage 17. 
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(b) Mine0 

ABOVE QEOOND BELOW OBOCND 

V... Adult Adult CWdren , Adult Adult Chlldrtn - . , 
lulei feiuale* under idulM fcmalj under 12 

1 1902 21,272 11,684 3,808 £6,764 6S,2A 21,863 2,233 76,810 

2 1921 60i666 34,646 6,133(4^00,364 88,601** 67,403 , 3,396 149,299 

Not only have factor^and mines made a large demand for* 
labour and drawn people away from tbeir villages, but Wiey liave 
*New relatUna brought about a fundamental change in 

between the relations between employe* and employed. 

Employed ***** » villages men are to a certain extent 

^ their own masters. If tfiey hold land they 
can, within certain limits, fix their own hours of work. They are 
the owners of the produce of their land. If they are landless 
labourers they may have to work long hours, but they work directly 
under the eye of the employer and village custom establislies close 
and often friendly relations between the iwo parties. The artisans 
who make potfery or metal vessels are their own masters. Their 
toil is rewarded when the article on which they have expended their 
energy is sold. Where w)rk is undertaken for another, there arises 
what is called a ma-bc^ relation, i. #., a relationship which is known 
aa that of' Mother and Father.’ In rural India a man or woman 
frequently tends to look upon his master in this way. It is in faSt 
an expiession in common use. They have also a strong feeling of 
loyalty thwards one whose tal{ they have eaten or in other words 
who has provided them with wages. 

When a man enters a &otory he finds that this relation no 
longer exists. He is but a unit among many and has no idea who 
bis master is. All he knows is that he is under the immediate 
supervision of a foreman who has the power to dismiss him. In a 
great many factories he receives no wages until he has worked a 
month or six weeks, and'his wages are always in aTears. In must 
cases there is no one to whom he can explain his difficulties. He 
•is sure to be in monetary trouble. He has come from his village 
Hnoausa he was short of money and on arrival at the factory finds 
that he has ^ begin by borrowing at an exorbitant rate. There is 
no one at uU interested in him. Prior to his departure from the. 
village all bis actions helped to swell the village gossip. If he was 


1 AimniU BepoiS ct tha Ohiat luapector at Mlnat 1902 paga 26. 

2 Do, Do, 1P31 paga 37, 
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siok his neighbonrs took a kindly interest in his complaints. In a 
town and in a factory he feels himself as being a person of no 
importalioe and at once itakes the<rpsol«tioo that should he &11 
ill, he will return at onto to his village and never come back to 
this land of ^tranger#* 'k 

' Besides the inhespitality with whio)* he meets, an immigrant 
dequently finds great difficulty in making himself understood. In 
the fiictory there are men of diverse castes speaking m^ny different 
languages. The overseer may be a Parsi or an Englishman, and in 
most oases the newly joined labourer finds it ^seless to expect the 
overseer or foreman to comprehend his own individual needs, lie 
finds that his particular dialect is understood only by a section of 
his fellow employees. In the Bombay Presidency at the last 
census there were no less than 25 Indian languages returned as 
being in common use. The industrial statistics further reveal the 
feet that though certain*castes predominate among*the factory 
workers men of all castes are t^ be found. 

The labour force in ai» Indian factory is essentially a composite 
body. Men of different castes, speaking different languages and of 
Dlittcalties ol widely differing customs and ideas all seek 

Factory employment An Indian factory in Calcutta 

**“*^ 1 ®"®“* or Bombay is not far different from the 
Tower of Babel. To manage so heterogeneous 
a group of workers is a task much heavier than any madkger has 
to face in England. In India ho has to deal with men who do not 
nnderstand and are consequently not easily amenable to discipline. 
As one manager informed mo, and he was in charge of one of the 
best ootton mills in India, the men regard the factory as a prison. 
Tliey have not been accustomed in their villages either to definite 
hours or to regular discipline and dislike both very much. 

' Owing |o this complexity of tlie labdhr employed in mills, it 
ii not surprising to find that Indian labour is very unstablei. 
There are so many possibilities of misunderstanding where the. 
language in which work is conducted is only partially understood. 


These misunderstandings frequently end in dismisses or in the 
worker leaving of his own accord. In the mill mentioned abovSb 
the mani^r ^calculated that his entire fiiotory staff changed once 
every eigoteen months. This was an exceptionallg well-managed 
mill and moet feotories fall far short of this standard. One 
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Mld(Mn sees an old man or an old woman employed in an Indian 
&ototy. In fact in an industrial town such as Bombay the number 
of old men and old womgn is much below the arerape. Indians are 
not aoofistomed to protracted strenuous &)i^ Only men and women 
in their prime oan stand the sj^in of &etor^ awrk in a country where 
the climate makes sustained effort difficult for any leSgth of time.* 
The instability of th? labour force ooml)in^ witl^ th» iwt 
.that it is an essentially heterogeneous mass is a serious obstacle 
Stow development way of combination among workers, 

of Combination The illiteracy of this mass or labour is also a 
amonc workers • to union. It is almost 

useless to distribut#tracts among them or to draw up an agenda 
for discussion at a meeting In spite, however, of all these 
drawbacks labour is gradually becoming articulate and attempting 
to form Unions. An account of this movement will be given in 
the final oljppter. The difficulties that itand in the way of the 
formation of Unions are also a serious impediment in the way of 
securing humane and efficient conditions of work and life. 

There is not as yet p effective demand on the pert of labour 
itself for conditions which outside India are now recognized as 
Lack of demand essential The men and wcmien who come 
conations villages to the weaving and spinnj|ig 

, sheds find tliemselves in surroundings that 

are so extraordinarily strange and novel that they cannot 
possibly differentiate between the conditions that are the inevitable 
incidents of factory life and the conditions that are susceptible of 
modification and improvement. Only gradually does such 
knowledge come. But even when it does come it cannot but be 
verj imperfect Indians have had little experience of factories 
ran (m modern lines and so have no standard by which to judge 
Until very recent tim^ the same was true even in England, 
although men and women in that country have bedh femiliar vnth 
faotoey life for a considerably longer period. The writer has come 
aoross in England firms with a European reputation for their wares 
who did not think it any reflection on their management that 
their wwken came to wm-k oarrying miserable little bundles of 
stale fb^‘ In the evening when they went home their clothes 
were all dirty and their hands and faces grimy with.|heir toil 
When one suggAsted the utility of waahing i^plianoes one wat 
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blandly informed that they would not be used by the workers. 
The fact that it was only humane to provide these necessities of 
life wasjnot re^gnized. Jj'he psychplogio^ effect that good and 
healthy surroundings h|d on the workers and consequdhtly on 
their work was still less yecognized. ^ change was brought about 
during the wSr when^ the factories ha^ to work night and day 
and a veiyr high standard of output ancf efficiency was essential. 
The management then found it useful to provide such amenities oj 
mess rooms and canteens, cloakrooms and washing accommodation. 

In India the tradition has on the whole been accepted without' 
question that a fattory is merely a place #here machines are 
Oeltelenclet installed and where wort: is done. But it is 

Condition* tradition that the factory 

forms the environment for human beings for 
the greater number of their waking hours. Consequently only in 
rare instances does one come across establisliments whqjro adequate 
provision is made for the comfort of the workers. •Thus, though 
drinking water is provided^in tdl foctories in accordance with the 
law, it is only in exceptional places that,one finds arrangements 
made for providing cool drinking water. Again accidents are ot 
frequent occurrence but first aid appliances are rarely maintained 
bqpause they are not required by law. The jute mills in Calcutta 
and the cotton mills in Bombay and Cawnporo are g^erally 
provided with dispensaries, but in small factories no arrangements 
are mads for medical relief. Bven in the larger factories only in 
exceptional instances are separate arrangements made for the 
medical treatment of women and in very few factories have they 
the benefit of being treated by one of their own sex. Meals have 
to be taken either in the yard exposed to the sun or rain or. else 
in the crowded machine shops. The factories that have provided 
sheds for this purpose are the Axceptiop. These drawbacks to 
factory-life undcfebtediy check the supply of labour and are thus 
impeding> the rapid industrialization of India. Conditions k the 
villages may not be ideal, but they ate far more satisfactory from' 
the point of view of the individual worker. His nerves are not racked 
by the din of noisy machinery, nor is his night’s rest spoilsj^ by the 
of trains and traffic. Instead of being a stranger lie is .very 
much 'at kerne’ with those among whom he works and his companions 
and fellow villagers are genuinely interested in hi#well-being. 


